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I. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  AND  RESEARCH  PROBLEM. 


By  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  L.  H.  D.,  Librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 


In  1915  Dr.  Richardson  took  office  as  President  of  the  American  Library 
Institute.  He  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  breathing  life  into  the  organization 
and  to  finding  for  it  a  career  not  already  pre-empted  by  other  associations 
of  librarians.  In  a  very  short  time  he  framed  a  policy  and  outlined  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  As  stated  in  its  Constitution,  the  object  of  the  Institute  is 
"to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  library  problems."  Dr.  Richard- 
son's policy  was  to  interpret  this  phrase  as  "study  and  discussion  in  the 
field  of  library  science,"  and  relate  it  more  especially  to  the  research  side 
of  library  activity.  There  are,  he  said,  "two  well  recognized  fields,  one  cov- 
ering the  practical  or  technological  aspect  of  libraries,  the  other  the  scien- 
tific aspect  of  research  and  higher  education,  —  one  covered  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  other  uncovered  and  open  to  the  American  Library 
Institute  or  a  new  association.  The  American  Library  Association  stands  for 
library  economy,  or  library  technology,  or  applied  library  science;  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Institute  might  stand  for  library  science  as  science,  and  for 
learning,  but  learning,  of  course,  as  to  the  most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
library  matters."  His  program  was  to  set  on  foot  at  once  the  study  and 
discussion  of  fundamental  subjects  as  "the  encouragement  of  research,  book 
publication,  and  higher  education  in  the  field  of  library  science,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  libraries  of  learning."  The  field  of  the  Institute  thus  became  in 
his  \vords,  "learned  libraries  and  learning  in  library  matters." 

During  the  three  years  of  his  administration  Dr.  Richardson  has  carried 
out  this  policy  and  program  with  brilliant  results.  Some  of  these  results 
hove  been  shown  conspicuously  in  the  animated  discussions  which  have  char- 
nc U'rized  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  since  1915,  in  the  interesting  and  val- 
uable papers  presented,  and  in  the  two  splendid  volumes  of  printed  Papers 
and  Proceedings  which  make  ever}'  serious  library  worker  Dr.  Richardson's 
debtor. 
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Subscribing  whole-heartedly  to  his  views  regarding  the  Institute,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  throughout  his  administration. 
1  believed  and  I  still  believe  that  he  has  shown  us  the  only  practicable  path 
for  the  Institute  to  follow  amid  the  maze  of  major  and  minor  library  organ- 
i?ations  which  cover  the  country  and  overlap  each  other  in  various  ways. 
The  only  formal  announcement  I  need  to  make  to  the  Institute  at  this  time 
is  that  I  intend  to  continue  the  policy  established  by  my  predecessor  and  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
directions  that  have  marked  his  administration.  In  this  way  a  certain  con- 
tinuity of  policy  will  be  established  which  may  prove  useful  to  our  suc- 
cessors. 

As  an  introduction  to  our  program  today  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  general 
jbservations  on  the  research  problem  as  we  find  it  at  the  close  of  the  great 
war  and  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  reconstruction.  Research  is  not  an  easy 
word  to  define,  but  happily  this  is  an  audience  which  needs  no  definition 
since  you  are  all  well  informed  regarding  it  through  your  professional  con- 
tacts with  the  subject  itself.  For  working  purposes,  however,  I  will  ask 
your  permission  to  give  it  a  rough  and  ready  general  description.  By 
research  I  understand  that  form  of  scholarly  activity  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  universe  of  which  man  forms 
su«Jh  an  infinitesimal  part.  The  documents  and  data  of  research  are  infinite- 
ly varied  and  most  of  those  who  make  professional  use  of  them  are  trained 
scholars,  specialists,  and  experts ;  out  of  the  raw  materials  of  research  these 
men  and  women  produce  finished  tools  and  repositories  of  knowledge  for 
the  learner.  Constructive  research  furnishes  us  with  a  more  accurate  account 
of  human  development;  it  gives  us  provisional  but  scientific  explanations 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  everywhere  extends  the  boundaries  of  the  know- 
.-ible.  The  cumulated  product  of  these  results  forms  the  basis  of  all  intellect- 
«ial,  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  and  ethical  progress. 

The  customary  places  of  deposit  of  an  important  part  of  the  world's 
available  stock  of  research  materials  are  the  librarie's,  laboratories  and 
museums  of  the  world.  In  these  institutions  the  materials,  whether  books, 
or  instruments,  or  objects  drawn  from  the  world  of  nature,  are  assembled, 
classified,  arid  catalogued,  and  within  their  halls  the  collective  scholarship 
of  a  nation  studies  and  uses  them  with  trained  minds  and  practised  hands, 
sending  forth  the  results  for  direct  practical  utilization  by  the  world  at  large. 
These  institutions  are  at  once  the  workshops,  temples,-  and  shrines  of  the 
world  of  learning.  When  they  lack  the  means  for  efficient  administration 
j.ml  increase  of  resources,  when  their  personnel  deteriorates  in  quality,  when 
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they  fall  into  neglect  or  decay,  the  spiritual  aud  cultural  progress  of  a  nation 
languishes  or  becomes  stagnant. 

What,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  lies  before  us,  are  the 
chief  duties  of  those  American  institutions  which  minister  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  scholarship,  of  the  higher  learning,  of  research  and  original 
investigation? 

Well,  some  of  us  believe  that  the  following  are  predominant :  First,  more 
abundant  provision  of  the  materials  of  research;  greater  activity  in  the 
production  of  bibliographical  and  other  aids  to  research;  third,  a  better 
understanding,  even  in  our  own  ranks,  of  the  true  aims  and  methods  of 
research.  Our  attitude  toward  the  general  problem,  however,  must  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  condition  in  which  the  mechanism  and  personnel 
of  European  learning  finds  itself  to-day,  for  prior  to  the  war  we  leaned 
heavily  on  Europe  in  everything  that  touched  the  matter  of  research.  In 
fact,  our  present  problem  may  be  said  to  pivot  entirely  upon  the  European 
situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  Great  War,  European  scholarship  lies  grievously 
wounded  and  weakened.  The  elite  of  the  younger  generation,  the  new  men 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  higher  learning  of  the  near  future  rested,  are 
lying  dead  on  crimsoned  battle-fields  or  in  the  green  depths  of  the  seven  seas. 
The  older  scholars  who  survive  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  the  once  flourishing 
republic  of  letters.  The  links  of  international  intercourse  are  broken.  The 
free  interchange  of  ideas  in  the  common  search  for  truth  has  ceased,  in  many 
cases  never  to  be  resumed  in  our  time.  War-worn  and  weary,  our  colleagues 
across  the  seas  are  not  yet  able  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  study  and  investi- 
gation where  they  dropped  them  four  years  ago.  Unfinished  manuscripts 
!ie  neglected  through  lack  of  the  spirit  and  materials  wherewith  to  complete 
vhcui.  With  hearts  heavy  and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  sons  and  associates 
and  pupils  of  promise,  they  look  out  upon  a  turbulent  and  distracted  world 
that  offers  little  of  immediate  hope  and  promise  for  their  high  vocation  as 
interpreters  of  the  past  and  inspirers  of  the  present.  In  France,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  Eastern  Europe  an  untold  number  of  precious  literary,  historical  and 
artistic  treasures  have  been  destroyed  as  the  tide  of  war  has  swept  over 
them.  Never  again  may  the  world  of  learning  possess  and  use  them  as  docu- 
ments and  materials  of  research.  The  great  academic  foundations,  libraries 
and  museums  find  themselves  with  diminished  revenues,  depreciated  equip- 
ment and  reduced  staffs.  For  years  to  come  all  available  wealth,  both  public 
i  nd  private,  must  be  devoted  to  economic,  civic,  commercial  and  industrial 
reconstruction.  Jn  the  distribution  and  allotment  of  public  funds,  priority 
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is  not  likely  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of  pure  learning  and  humanistic 
research.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  too  dark  a  picture.  European  scholarship 
is  not  extinct;  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  total  collapse.  But  the  fact  is  unde- 
niable that  both  among  victors  and  vanquished  the  morale  of  scholarship 
has  been  sadly  shattered  and  a  long  period  of  recuperation  will  be  necessary 
before  it  is  restored  to  health  again.  In  due  time  the  European  world  of 
learning  will  revive  and  flower,  and  its  renaissance  will  be  accomplished, 
but  that  time  is  not  yet. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  tragic  situation  that  I  think  we  must  strive  to 
envisage  our  particular  problem.  Upon  American  scholars  and  American 
educational  establishments  there  falls  squarely  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  lamp  of  learning  lighted  during  the  next  generation  or  two.  We  must 
pick  up  the  torches  that  have  fallen  from  the  hands  of  our  comrades  abroad. 
We  must  find  the  means  and  the  materials  whereby  constructive  scholarship 
and  original  investigation  may  be  continued  and  maintained  at  least  at  the 
levds  attained  in  Europe  prior  to  the  war.  While  European  scholarship  is 
re-establishing  itself,  America  must  step  into  the  breach  and  "carry  on" 
until  all  the  Western  nations  are  once  more  abreas i  of  each  other  in  materia  I 
prosperity  and  united  in  an  enduring  alliance  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. But,  as  a  recent  writer  has  pointedly  said,  it  is  incumbent  on  Americans 
to  take  this  position  "not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  dominance  as  of  trust  and 
guardianship ;  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  their  own  superior  virtue  as  by  force 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  European  academic  community."  We  have  been 
sheltered  from  the  more  dreadful  impacts  of  the  world  war,  we  have  suffered 
Jeast  and  lost  less  than  any  other  nation  directly  involved  in  it.  Our  accum- 
ulated possessions  in  the  domain  of  scholarship  are  substantially  intact.  As 
Veblen  well  says  in  his  recent  book:  "We  are  a  strategic  reserve,  a  force 
which  should  be  in  readiness  to  meet  this  emergency,  and  able  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  those  assets  of  scholarly  equipment  and  personnel  that 
make  the  substantial  code  of  Western  civilization.  *  *  *  With  ranks 
leant  depleted,  with  disinterested  motives,  with  material  resources  without 
which  the  quest  of  knowledge  can  achieve  little,  we  find  ourselves  the  keepers 
f>t  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  republic  of  learning  is  to  retrieve  its 
fortunes. ' ' 

Here  is  a  task  for  our  reconstruction  period,  grave  and  weighty  in  its 
responsibility  but  noble  and  inspiring  in  its  opportunity.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  research  is  involved  in  it.  Are  our  libraries,  great  and  small,  public, 
university,  college,  state,  and  special,  ready  to  make  their  contribution  to 
this  particular  piece  of  reconstruction  work?  Before  we  give  positive 
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answer  to  this  question  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  all  to  survey  the  polity 
and  possessions  of  our  respective  institutions  and  to  examine  the  state  of  our 
preparedness  to  meet  our  special  responsibilities  in  this  high  matter. 

Foremost  in  this  process  of  examination  should  come  our  policies  of  book 
acquisition  and  the  systematic  development  of  our  research  collections.  It 
is,  I  believe,  110  secret  that  during  the  past  two  years  some  of  us  have  failed 
rather  dismally  when  requests  for  research  material  have  come  to  us  on 
behalf  of  our  government  whose  experts  required  such  material  for  use  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  A  surprising  number  of  our  largest  libraries  have,  I 
am  told,  been  found  seriously  deficient  in  the  literature  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal historical,  legal,  ethnological,  and  economic  subjects  now  being  studied 
at  Paris,  If  this  is  the  case,  we  have  a  large  field  of  work  cut  out  for  us. 
Our  policies  of  acquisition  must  be  related  to  these  demonstrated  weak 
joints  in  our  armor,  and  to  the  responsibility  of  providing  what  we  have 
hitherto  depended  too  largely  on  Europe  for.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  ful- 
fill our  full  duties  to  scholarship  and  learning  until  we  have  developed  in 
this  country  research  collections  comparable  in  depth  and  breadth  and 
careful  up- building  to  those  in  the  great  European  centers  of  learning. 

No  matter  how  restricted  the  financial  means  of  an  institute  may  be,  it 
lias  the  power  to  make  a  real  addition  to  the  national  wealth  in  materials 
of  scholarship  if  it  will  but  adopt  a  studied  policy  of  book  acquisition  and 
consistently  apply  that  policy  through  a  term  of  years.  Nine  years  ago  I 
wrote  the  following  paragraph : 

•;A  known,  consistent,  deliberately  planned  book  policy  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon in  our  library  history.  We  have  large,  miscellaneous  aggregations 
of  books,  but  few  well  ordered,  duly  proportioned,  scientifically  selected 
collections  of  sources  with  adequate  equipment  in  the  tools  of  research.  At 
one  time  or  another  our  libraries  have  felt  and  bent  to  every  wave  of  public 
and  individual  prejudice  and  private  vanity.  The  pride  of  donors,  official 
eccentricity,  the  changing  whims  of  persons  in  authority,  all  have  left  indel- 
ible marks  on  our  libraries  and  other  educational  institutions." 

At  that  time  I  was  sharply  criticised  for  making  such  a  statement,  but  I 
am  still  unrepentant  and  I  believe  it  to  be  historically  accurate.  We  shall 
never  have  research  collections  worthy  of  the  name  until,  after  taking  coun- 
sel with  experts,  we  state  our  objective,  chart  our  course,  and  follow  it  stub- 
bornly. A  studied  policy,  deliberately  chosen,  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
nc.T-ssary  changes  in  local  and  general  conditions,  but  firm  and  stable  enough 
to  insure  progressive  growth  in  size  and  quality,  so  clearly  stated  that  no 
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one  need  misunderstand  it,  —  that  is  the  kind  of  book  policy  which  alone 
will  create  collections  adequate  for  research  and  increase  of  knowledge. 

As  guiding  principles  —  some  may  call  them  impossible  ideals  —  we  can- 
not do  better  than  keep  in  mind  the  great  objectives  which  Panizzi  set  for 
the  British  Museum.  These  were,  as  you  know,  first,  to  make  the  Museum 
Library  so  strong  in  those  subjects  which  it  adopted  as  specialties,  that  no 
scholar  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  afford  to  neglect  it  or  write  without 
consulting  it ;  and,  secondly,  to  represent  the  literature  of  every  country  more 
adequately  than  it  could  be  found  represented  anywhere  except  in  that 
country  itself.  When  our  great  public  and  university  libraries  throughout 
the  Union  form  their  collections  on  such  principles  as  these,  America  will  be 
able  to  furnish  her  native  scholars  with  adequate  materials  for  research  and 
to  welcome  with  confidence  those  of  other  nations  who  may  come  to  us  as  we 
so  often  have  gone  to  them. 

One  further  thought  and  I  am  done.  We  have  long  been  indebted  to 
Europe  for  a  vast  number  of  vehicles  and  instruments  of  knowledge  called 
learned  society  transactions,  journals,  reviews  and  proceedings,  compends 
of  systematized  knowledge,  bibliographies,  etc.  They  gave  us  the  latest 
discoveries,  conclusions  and  results  of  European  scholarship  and  guided  us 
t^  the  sources  we  needed  for  independent  work  of  our  own.  The  continu- 
ance and  maintenance  of  these  undertakings  has  an  important  bearing  on 
our  research  problem.  Many  of  these  publications  have  been  forced  to  sus- 
pend during  the  war.  Many  probably  will  never  be  revived  by  their  former 
editors  and  contributors.  And  yet,  they  are  as  necessary  to  us  now  as  they 
ever  were.  Here  is  another  high  duty  facing  the  scholarship  of  America 
and  one  in  which  it  is  clear  that  our  libraries  have  a  large  share  of  respon- 
sibility. The  situation  has  already  been  given  recognition  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  That  organization  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  which  Professor  F.  J.  Teggart  is  chairman  and  charged  it  with 
the  duty  of  drafting  plans  for  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  great 
International  Catalogue  of  Humanistic  Literature,  embracing  the  fields  of 
archaeology,  anthropology  and  ethnology,  literary  history  and  philology, 
classical  and  Oriental  studies,  religion,  philosophy,  political  science,  and 
sociology.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, Dr.  S.  A.  B.  Mercer  of  Chicago  wrote:  "Many  of  the  European  peri- 
odicals in  our  field  have  been  discontinued.  Along  the  lines  of  scientific 
investigation,  where  Europe  has  been  forced  to  suspend  operations,  we  should 
count  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  work.  Europe  has  abundantly  sowed;  we 
are  entering  into  her  heritage.  We  must  now  sow  that  she  and  others  may 
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reap."  Our  work  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  research  activities  of  this 
co  mtry.  The  problems,  duties  and  responsibilities  that  confront  the  expo- 
nents and  practitioners  of  research  are  our  problems  also.  The  situation  is 
one  that  calls  for  earnest  counsel,  skilled  guidance,  wise  decision,  and  patient, 
sympathetic  cooperation  between  men  of  learning,  between  specialists  in  all 
fields  of  theoretic  and  practical  inquiry,  between  teachers,  librarians,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  trustees  of  the  institutions  we  represent. 

Summarizing,  then,  the  nature  of  the  responsibility  which  the  world  of 
learning  in  America  must  assume  during  the  reconstruction  period,  I  would 
say  that,  broadly,  it  involves  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  ideals  and 
methods  of  scholarship  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past,  the  ever  increasing 
provision  of  the  materials  for  research,  the  continuance  or  establishment  of 
authoritative  aids  to  research,  bibliographical  and  other,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  our  universities,  libraries,  laboratories, 
ana  museums  shall  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
them.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to  accomplish 
these  high  aims  librarians  will,  as  always,  be  well  and  strongly  represented. 
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II. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  PUBLIC 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION. 


By  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson,  Librarian  of  Princeton  University. 


I.   Introduction. 

First,  a  word  of  explanation  for  those  who  ask  what  the  American  Library 
Institute,  which  deals  chiefly  with  research,  has  to  do  with  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  answer  is  that  research  is  vital  to  the  league  and  cooperation 
in  aid  of  research  the  chief  plank  in  the  program  of  the  institute. 

Of  course,  research  has  always  been  an  unrecognized  factor  in  all  peace 
conferences  and  a  more  or  less  realized  feature  of  boundary  and  commercial 
treaties,  but  never  before  in  the  history  of  public  affairs  has  the  fact  that 
sound  learning  is  the  only  basis  of  sound  public  agreements  come  so  near 
public  acknowledgment  as  in  the  present  conference  and  its  world  common- 
wealth plan.  Moreover,  if  the  league  shall  be  formed,  organized  research 
will  be  a  continuing  factor  of  successful  effort  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
economic,  racial  and  religious  interests  of  the  nations. 

Learning  in  itself,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  cooperative  product  and  the 
result  of  international  cooperation.  Every  bit  of  learning  organized  to 
enable  the  peace  commission  to  judge  as  to  the  oil  product  of  a  certain  terri- 
tory, or  a  labor  question,  or  a  boundary  question,  is  a  result  made  up  of 
myriads  of  minor  researches  by  many  collaborators  in  many  lands,  organized, 
digested,  added  to,  reorganized  again  and  again.  Every  great  library  of 
research  is  a  league  of  nations  in  matters  of  learning. 

Most  of  us  were  first  made  aware  of  the  part  which  research  would  play  in 
the  matter  of  the  peace  conference  and  of  a  world  league  by  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  twenty-two  research  experts  and  the  tons  of  documents  taken 
by  President  Wilson  with  him,  on  the  George  Washington,  to  the  peace  con- 
ference. The  reports  were  soon  followed  by  the  news  of  still  larger  prepara- 
tions made  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  same  line  and  their  much 
larger  delegations  of  experts.  Then  we  learned  that  for  nearly  a  year  these 
agencies  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  quietly,  but  at  last  almost  feverishly. 
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engaged  in  organized  work  of  research  into  which,  here  in  America,  there 
had  been  drawn  several  organized  bodies  with  hundreds  of  specialist 
workers,  as  Avell  as,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  research  libraries.  It  proved 
that  this  "United  States  Government  Inquiry,"  or  the  "House  Inquiry 
Commission,"  as  it  was  commonly  called  in  Washington,  had  for  many 
months  preceding  the  armistice  concentrated  practically  all  the  American 
forces  of  research  in  historical,  linguistic,  ethnological,  economical  and  even 
religious  subjects  on  the  world  problems  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  at  this  time,  as  a  certain  uni- 
versity trustee  did,  that  the  whole  direction  of  university  graduate  study 
and  research  work  was  transformed  during  these  months  and  fixed  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

Now,  the  library  part  of  this  problem  was  not  a  simple  one.  Scholars 
working  for  the  inquiry  or  for  themselves  came  up  against  the  very  point 
with  which  American  research  librarians  have  been  long  wrestling,  and 
which  has  been  the  core  of  the  definite  program  of  the  institute  for  the  last 
three  years — the  fact  that  our  American  libraries,  rich  as  they  are  in  the 
best  works  for  familiar  lines  of  research  (the  "high  lights,"  as  some  put  it; 
the  commonplace  matters  with  which  every  institution  deals,  as  others  put 
it),  are  really  painfully  shy  of  books  of  the  second  line  of  importance  on 
familiar  lines  of  research  and  of  first  importance  in  unusual  lines  of  research. 
The  institute  has  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  probable  fact  of 
some  two  million  such  works,  of  which  there  is  no  copy  in  any  American 
library,  and  another  million  or  tAvo  which  exist  here  in  not  more  than  two 
or  three  copies  and  which  cannot  be  found  when  needed,  except  by  most 
painful  correspondence,  if  at  all,  for  lack  of  finding  lists. 

Now,  suddenly  the  research  libraries  were  faced  with  their  unprepared- 
ness.  At  the  most  critical  point  in  the  world 's  history,  at  a  time  when  these 
books  would,  if  ever,  have  been  of  vital  use  for  practical  human  welfare,  we 
were  short  on  books,  most  of  which  might  have  been  had  for  a  song  if  we 
only  had  the  prevision  and  organizing  ability  ten  years  earlier. 

Over  and  over  again  the  libraries  of  the  research  organizations  sent  out 
letters  or  circular  appeals  for  books  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  a  local 
center — New  York,  Boston,  Washington  or  Chicago.  Sometimes  a  good 
fraction  was  found,  but,  sometimes  very  few  items  turned  up,  and  sometimes 
the  effort  was  quite  in  vain.  In  one  instance,  after  the  resources  of  the 
richest  center  for  historical  research  had  been  exhausted  on  a  certain  narrow 
field,  the  expert  in  this  field  sent  out  forty  titles  to  the  seven  or  eight  large 
libraries  which  are  'usuallv  first  circularized.  The  librarian  of  one  of  these 
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libraries,  expressing  his  chagrin  that  his  library  should  not  have  had  even 
one  of  these  titles,  was  told  that  he  need  not  be  too  much  ashamed,  for  no 
one  of  the  others  had  more.  This  comforted  him  as  librarian,  but  not  as  an 
American  keen  to  have  American  research  students  on  a  par,  as  to  their 
tools,  with  their  competitors. 

Research  being  in  this  line  of  the  institute,  its  board  tried,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  do  a  modest  bit  and  to  give  some  helpful  direction  to  the 
institute  meetings.  Already  in  1917  the  institute  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  locating  of  special  research  material,  and  the  conference  last  year, 
after  we  had  entered  the  war,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  "war  service  of 
libraries  of  learning,"  the  point  being  to  find  definite  ways  in  which  the 
institute  could  promote  matters  useful  for  winning  the  war.  These  matters 
were  surveyed  and  specified  as  "collection  and  care  of  war  material,"  "aid 
to  research  in  the  library,"  "promotion  of  education  as  to  the  war"  and 
"special  joint  lists  for  various  organized  research  agencies,  like  the  National 
Board  for  Historical  Service  and  "bibliographies  of  live  subjects,  e.  g., 
TJkrania  and  Armenia." 

When  the  American  Library  Association  War  Service  Board  appointed  a 
sub-committee  on  research  aspects  of  the  war  its  three  members  were  all 
institute  members,  and  they  have  acted  for  both  associations  in  soliciting  the 
cooperation  of  libraries  with  the  various  organized  associations  for  research 
and  in  following  up  the  policy  of  the  institute  of  getting  concrete,  if  not 
always  mighty,  contributions  to  library  aids  to  research.  Since  the  accounts 
of  the  work  of  House  Inquiry  Commission  were  published  in  December  and 
its  work  here  closed  February  1st,  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  institute,  Mr.  Keogh,  had  the  honor  of  beginning  the  library 
of  the  inquiry,  and  that  several  of  the  librarians  most  active  in  the  library 
aspects  of  cooperation  with  the  inquiry  were  institute  members. 

Altogether,  the  institute  as  an  effort  to  promote  research  libraries  has  had 
a  very  definite  interest  and  modestly  active  share  in  the  research  aspects  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  library  cooperation. 

As  for  the  international  aspects,  librarians,  from  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, have,  as  a  rule,  been  more  alert  to  the  international  aspects  of  affairs 
than  men  in  most  lines,  excepting  those  actively  engaged  in  diplomacy  or 
foreign- trade.  Getting  their  books  from  abroad,  they  deal  with  all  sorts  of 
countries,  and  the  material  which  they  handle  is  international  in  character. 
This  is  apt  also  to  lead  to  travel  for  business  purposes  or  research  purposes, 
or  both.  The  net  result  is  that  librarians  have  long  taken  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  practical  plans  for  international  library  cooperation,  including 
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specific  efficiency  schemes  for  saving  by  standardization.  In  1900  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  established  a  "Committee  on  International  Cooper- 
ation, ' '  to  keep  track  of  and  help  develop  cooperative  enterprises.  A  number 
of  such  enterprises  of  some  real  value  have,  in  fact,  been  put  into  active 
operation  by  the  American  Library  Association,  and  others  undertaken  by 
other  agencies  the  association  has  encouraged.  These  include  the  interna- 
tional cataloguing  rules  and  several  schemes  of  international  bibliography. 

When  the  writer  of  this  paper,  as  retiring  President  of  the  Institute, 
was  charged  with  organizing  the  program  for  this  meeting,  therefore  the 
topic  of  international  cooperation  seemed  foreordained,  in  view  of  the  inter- 
national political  situation.  As  chairman  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion committee  for  some  time  after  this  was  established,  and  a  member  for 
many  years,  he  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  international  cooper- 
ation aspects  of  library  work.  Moreover,  having  chosen  a  specialty  in  the 
library  field  which  required  frequent  visits  to  the  European  research 
libraries,  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  be  about  among  the  European  cities, 
and  on  two  occasions  at  critical  epochs  of  international  relations,  when  he 
had  opportunity  to  follow,  in  the  newspapers  and  in  personal  contact  with  a 
great  variety  of  foreign  officers  and  civilians,  foreign  opinion  in  interna- 
tional matters.  One  of  these  occasions  was  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  when  he  sailed  before  the  war  broke  out  and  remained  throughout  the 
v/ar  (although,  of  course,  on  the  watch  to  return  for  service  in  case  of  need). 
The  other  occasion  was  the  entire  winter  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
great  world  war.  The  situation  during  these  crises  was  such  as  to  bring  him 
home  in  the  spring  of  1914,  not  yet  convinced  of  the  universal  European 
belief  that  war  must  come  beyond  shadow  of  hope,  but  with  the  definite 
cpnviction  that,  if  it  did  come,  American  sympathy  would  follow  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  at  the  end,  America  must  not  only  take  a  share  but  an 
initiative,  in  cooperation  with  England,  if  indeed  the  war  was  to  be  and  was 
to  end  war.  It  was  clear  that  initiative  could  not  come  from  Europe,  as  it  is 
now  clear  that  it  cannot.  The  course  of  events  has  been  unexpected,  but  the 
net  circumstances  are  the  same.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only 
natural  to  organize  the  program  in  its  present  form,  beginning  with  a  small, 
concrete  contribution  to  the  literature  and  theory  of  public  international 
cooperation  and  passing  to  specific  matters  of  international  library  coopera- 
tion. 
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II.   The  Essentials  of  Public  International  Cooperation. 

There  are  certain  simple  principles  of  nature  and  human  nature  which 
underlie  all  social  intercourse  and  which  make  the  difference  between 
anarchy  and  order,  whether  in  personal,  national  or  international  relation- 
ships. If  there  is  to  be  a  world  league,  or  any  form  of  organized  interna- 
tional relationship,  it  must  rest  on  these  principles.  Stated  in  their  most 
familiar  forms  they  are  simply  commonplaces:  Cooperation,  or  working 
together  for  a  common  end ;  agreement,  or  specification  of  the  end  and  means 
of  cooperation;  loyalty,  or  holding  to  agreement;  equality,  or  the  common 
right  to  require  performance  of  agreement.  It  is  because  these  are  common- 
place to  the  naked  eye  that  they  form  a  basis  for  international  relations: 
everyone  knows,  accepts — and  violates  them.  Put  under  the  microscope, 
however,  these  commonplaces  are  living  principles,  themselves  cooperating 
with  one  another  to  form  a  sound,  long-lived  and  violator-proof  world 
organism. 

1.   Cooperation. 

The  first  essential  for  practical  international  cooperation  is  simply  the 
will  to  cooperate.  One  might  suppose  the  value  of  cooperation  under 
modern  circumstances  to  be  so  plain  that  it  would  need  no  microscope, 
but  the  fact  is  that  both  the  labor  theory  of  internationalism  and  the 
prevailing  theory  of  nationalism  are  negations  of  cooperation.  Labor 
ignores  organized  political  cooperation  in  the  state,  the  ultra  nationalist 
rejects  the  idea  of"  cooperation  of  the  larger  units.  Modern  biology,  mod- 
ern industry  and  modern  military  science  alike  show  that  cooperation  is 
the  order  of  nature;  that  a  multitude  of  like  individuals,  each  with  useful 
aptitudes,  arranged  in  companies,  regiments  and  armies,  according  to  apti- 
tudes, and  put  under  one  supreme  command,  is  the  logic  of  nature.  The 
practicability  and  usefulness  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  getting 
together  of  many  nations  for  the  single  end  of  winning  the  war — and  yet 
men  fail  to  realize  the  value  and  inevitable  logic  of  the  situation.  What  is 
worse,  some  workmen  and  some  senators  alike  deny  its  value  or  hesitate  to 
cooperate  in  cooperation.  Never  has  negation  been  so  violent  or  so  self-con- 
tradictory as  now,  or  the  microscope  therefore  more  needed. 

What,  then,  is  cooperation  and  what  is  the  use  of  it?  Cooperation  is 
simply  working  together  for  a  common  end.  It  is  another  n,ame  for  society. 
The  word  society  points  to  co-workers  and  the  word  cooperation  to  co-work, 
but  both  mean  men  working  together  for  a  common  end.  All  society,  from 
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the  social  visit  to  a  league  of  nations,  falls  under  this  head  of  persons  work- 
ing together  for  their  common  interests. 

The  gist  of  cooperation  lies  in  the  valuable  fact  that  in  many  matters  two 
heads  are  not  only  better  than  one,  but  better  than  twice  one.  The  fact  that 
two  men  can  do  together  things  which  neither  can  do  separately — e.  g.,  lift  a 
stone — is  simple,  familiar,  useful,  and  may  even  be  important.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  interesting;  it  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  two  is  more  than  one 
(2>1),  or  that  two  one-pound  weights  will  outbalance  one.  This  is  the  fact 
of  major  force  or  major  weight,  and  is  commonplace. 

What  is  really  interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  two  working 
together  can  do  more  than  both  could  do  separately — e.  g.,  in  making  shoes. 
Here  two  are  not  merely  more  than  one,  but  more  than  1  plus  1  (2>1-|-1  or 

2:=14-l-fX). 

This  truly  curious  fact  of  nature  is  the  real  basis  of  human  civilization.  It 
mocks  arithmetic  but  spells  human  progress.  Two  men  each  working  alone 
produce  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  mental  nourishment  enough  to  ensure  the 
existence  of  each  —  otherwise  they  would  cease  to  exist.  Working  together 
the  same  two  men  produce  just  the  same  meat,  grain,  coats,  dwellings  and 
ideas  and  have  left  a  surplus  of  time  and  energy  with  which  to  do  something 
else.  This  surplus,  profit  or  increment  is  the  reward  of  wrorking  together  and 
is  sheer  gain  to  the  universe.  It  is  creation,  producing  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  same  two  persons  with  no  more  time  and  energy  than  before 
produce  more  goods  than  both  of  them  could  alone.  Two  men  in  this  case 
are  more  than  two ;  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  They 
are  a  superman.  Their  product,  even,  is  in  the  last  analysis  supernatural  and 
non-material.  They  do  not  produce  more  goods  than  they  can  use,  but  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  time  and  potential  energy  which  may  be  used  to  produce 
material  goods  or  used  for  the  enjoyment  of  immaterial  goods.  Society,  in 
fhort,  is  the  superman,  and  the  soul  of  society  is  cooperation.  This  fact  of 
an  unearned  increment  of  labor,  the  fact  that  working  together  pays,  is  the 
mainspring  of  social  endeavor,  whether  in  business,  social  life,  politics,  or 
international  relations. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  cooperation  is  not  profitable  in  all  things  and  is 
actually  often  conducted  at  a  loss.  To  begin  with,  there  are  many  things 
which  a  man  can  only  do  for  himself  —  eat,  be  clothed,  sleep,  think,  smoke, 
enjoy,  and  so  on.  A  great  fraction  of  man's  operations,  estimated  by  mod- 
ern labor  legislation  as  two-thirds  or  sixteen  hours'  occupation  a  day,  lies 
in  this  field  outside  the  field  of  profitable  cooperation.  Then  there  are  many 
other  things  which  two  may  do  together  but  not  at  a  profit ;  e.g.,  lift  a  feather. 
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Men  often  try  to  do  these,  too,  by  cooperation.  The  world  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  mistaken  attempts  to  make  profit  out  of  setting  two  men  at  lifting 
a  feather.  These  are  known  as  bankruptcies  or  business  failures.  Again, 
there  are  many  things  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  profitable 
but  under  others  are  not.  Neighbors  within  a  stone's  throw  may  e.  g.  help 
one  another  in  cases  where,  if  they  lived  five  miles  apart,  the  cost  of  getting 
together  would  eat  up  all  the  profit. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  things  outside  purely  personal  acts  and  enjoyments 
where  cooperation  under  no  circumstances  is  profitable,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  matters  in  which  cooperation  is  surely  profitable  under 
all  circumstances.  Most  men  find  it  profitable  to  sign  their  own  checks, 
shave  themselves,  and  even  black  their  own  shoes,  but  a  large  number  of  men 
in  these  days  find  it  profitable  to  have  their  shoes  blacked  for  them,  a  some- 
what smaller  number  find  the  cooperation  of  a  barber  or  a  valet  profitable 
lor  shaving,  and  a  smaller  but  still  larger  number  of  men  find  it  profitable 
to  share  the  labor  even  of  signing  checks  with  a  secretary  and  a  rubber 
stamp.  A  man  with  a  million  dollar  salary,  directing  the  activities  of  a  mil- 
lion men,  may  cooperate  with  several  secretaries  in  the  mere  matter  of  sign- 
ing his  name,  and  to  the  mutual  economic  profit  of  all  concerned.  Even  here, 
however,  there  will  be  a  limit.  It  will,  e.  g.,  be  profitable  even  for  a  billion- 
aire to  pick  up  a  pin  if  he  wants  it  for  immediate  use  rather  than  ring  for  a 
boy  to  do  it  for  him  —  it  takes  less  time  and  energy  to  do  it  than  to  organize 
the  work  of  having  it  done.  Millionaires  seldom  make  this  mistake,  but 
their  clerks  often  do. 

Above  all,  one  must  not  forget  in  reckoning  with  cooperation  that  economic 
profit  is  not  the  only  object  of  cooperation.  There  are  many  things  which 
must  be  done  even  if  at  an  economic  loas.  If  some  one  is  pinned  down  by  an 
overturned  car  men  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it  is  economically  profitable 
to  lift  it  off;  they  simply  apply  major  force  without  regard  to  profit. 

When  all  has  been  said,  hc/jyever,  it  makes  little  difference  how  many 
things  there  are  which  yield  110  profit  or  net  a  loss  to  cooperation  and  are 
more  profitably  done  individually.  The  main  fact  is  that  the  cases  where 
cooperation  does  result  in  profit — mutual  profit — are  so  many  that  no  man 
with  the  will  to  cooperate  can  fail  to  find  endless  objects  of  profitable  cooper- 
ation. By  the  inexorable  logic  of  nature,  those  who  prove  themselves  willing 
to  cooperate  reap  a  sure  reward  over  those  who  refuse  or  hesitate.  The  will 
to  cooperate  leads  to  mutual  profit  and  accumulating  goods ;  the  anti-social, 
individualistic  or  selfish  attitude  leads  to  restricted  goods.  The  stronger  the 
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will  to  cooperate  the  more  points  of  profitable  cooperation  emerge  and  the 
more  methods  of  increasing  the  profit  come  into  sight. 

It  folloAvs  that  those  who  oppose  or  hold  back  from  the  effort  to  have 
nations  cooperate  are,  in  so  far  as  they  succeed,  injuring  every  individual  in 
all  these  nations.  They  are,  in  short,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  this.  Men  may  doubt  their  own  ability  to  handle  the 
problems — that  is,  to  organize  profitable  cooperation — but  those  who  oppose 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  do  have  the  will  to 
cooperate,  are  reducing  the  average  welfare  of  mankind — the  average 
amount  of  good  enjoyed  by  each.  The  fact  that  they  pull  themselves  down 
with  the  rest  is  no  excuse  for  them.  They  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own 
self-interest,  but  that  is  their  own  concern.  That  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  together  is  unpardonable. 

A  most  significant  thing  about  this  profit  from  cooperation  is  that  it  is 
practically  unlimited.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  somewhere,  as  there  may 
be  a  limit  to  the  material  universe,  but  for  human  use  and  so  far  as  human 
endeavor  is  concerned  it  is  unlimited.  The  cases  where  two  persons  can 
profitably  cooperate  may  be  relatively  limited.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
number  of  cooperators  and  the  number  of  persons  using  the  common  output 
increases,  the  chances  of  profit  increase  beyond  the  power  of  a  man's  mind 
to  follow.  The  rule  is,  the  bigger  the  job  the  greater  the  number  of  ways  of 
profitable  cooperation  and  the  greater  the  average  profit  to  each  way.  If 
two  men  can  do  twice  as  much  together  as  singly,  two  billion  men  are  likely 
to  do,  not  merely  twice  as  much,  but  three  times  and  more. 

It  follows  that  a  world  league  is  the  method  of  maximum  profit.  So  true 
is  this  that  it  may  easily  happen  that  the  destruction  of  goods  during  the 
last  four  years,  which  some  have  estimated  as  the  production  of  one  hundred 
years,  should  be  more  than  replaced  during  the  next  four  years  by  the  mere 
natural  profit  from  universal  world  cooperation  through  a  league. 

Again,  the  fact  that  in  many  things  men  working  together  acquire  a  sur- 
plus of  time  and  energy  for  private  activity  applies  when  men  are  equal,  but 
more  so  when  they  are  unequal,  so  that  profit  increases  under  inequality. 
Two  men  exactly  equal  in  height,  thickness,  weight,  strength,  skill,  brains 
and  circumstances  may  often  turn  out  more  of  the  same  kind  of  work — e.  g., 
loading  and  storing  hay,  brick  or  lumber,  together — than  both  men  can  pro- 
duce if  working  by  themselves. 

Under  complete  equality  the  cases  where  working  together  produces  profit 
are  comparatively  few  and  the  average  margin  of  gain  is  small.  As  soon, 
however,  as  inequality  begins  the  profits  of  cooperation  increase  rapidly. 
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This  applies  even  to  accidental,  natural  variations.  There  are  some  things 
that  a  tall  man  can  do  better  than  a  short  man,  a  slender  better  than  a  thick- 
set man,  a  light  better  than  a  heavy  man,  and  vice  versa.  Whenever  there 
is  a  two-man  job,  of  which  half  or  more  can  be  done  by  one  man  as  well  as 
by  another,  while  the  remainder  can  be  done  to  advantage,  say,  by  a  tall  man 
(e.  g.,  picking  and  storing  some  kind  of  fruit),  then  there  is  profit  in  co- 
working.  The  germ  of  a  league  of  nations  lies  in  this  simple  fact — that  if  a 
tall  man  can  pick  more  fruit  per  hour  than  a  short  man,  the  two  working 
together  can  pick  and  store  more  than  both  working  separately. 

This  case  is  so  simple  and  final  that  it  is  worth  following  through  in  some 
detail.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  short  man  can  pick  100  pounds,  a  tall  man 
120  pounds  of  pergola  grapes  in  one  hour,  while  either  can  transport  and 
store  100  pounds  in  the  same  time.  In  this  case,  working  by  themselves,  the 
short  man  will  pick  and  pack  400  pounds  in  eight  hours,  the  tall  man  will 
pick  and  pack  400  pounds  and  pick  80  pounds  more,  while  both  together  will 
pick  and  pack  800  and  pick  160  pounds  more.  This  is  the  gross  profit  of 
tallness,  but,  as  the  tall  man  would  have  made  80  pounds  picked  over  the 
short  man  in  any  event,  the  net  profit  of  co-working  is  only  80  pounds.  This 
profit,  too,  would,  of  course,  not  exist  except  for  tallness.  Therefore  some 
say  that  it  belongs  to  the  tall  man.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would 
not  exist  if  the  short  man  should  refuse  to  cooperate.  The  will  to  cooperate, 
therefore,  is  a  factor  equally  necessary  with  tallness  and  necessary  to  both 
collaborators.  If,  therefore,  the  net  profit  of  cooperation  is  shared  equally, 
as  a  just  reward  for  the  equal  will  to  cooperate,  then  the  short  man  has  a 
profit  of  40  pounds  and  the  tall  man  a  profit  of  120  pounds,  of  which  80  is 
profit  of  tallness  and  40  of  the  will  to  cooperate.  Either  man  might  cause  a 
nei  economic  loss  of  40  pounds  to  himself  and  80  pounds  to  the  community 
by  declining  to  cooperate  at  all.  This  is  human  society  in  a  nutshell,  and 
most  of  the  miseries  of  society  are  due  to  the  effort  of  tall  men  to  buy  cooper- 
ation for  less  than  half  the  net  profit  and  short  men  to  absorb  all  the  profit 
from  tallness.  In  the  long-run  the  just  division  seems  to  be  such  division 
that  the  tall  man  gets  the  profit  of  tallness  exercised  alone,  and  each  one-half 
the  surplus  which  arises  from  cooperation. 

This  situatioii  in  which  one  man  of  two  has  a  single  favorable  natural 
variation  only  represents  the  minimum  profit  of  cooperation  under  condi- 
tions of  variableness.  If  the  task  is  one  in  which  both  tallness  and  shortness 
count — e.  g.,  clipping  a  high  hedge  or  painting  a  high  fence — the  profit  is 
correspondingly  increased — each  makes  a  profit  out  of  his  favorable  varia- 
tion and  escapes  the  loss  from  his  unfavorable  variation.  There  are  num- 
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berless  complexes  of  this  matter,  but  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  the 
simple  case  of  two  men  just  alike  as  regards  a  particular  task  to  be  done, 
except  at  one  point,  where  one  man  has  a  variation  useful  for  the  thing  to 
be  done. 

When  this  law  of  mutual  profit  from  unequal  cooperation  comes  into  the 
field  of  strength  and  weakness,  the  advantage  of  partnership  becomes  more 
marked  still.  A  woman  can  make  moccasins,  spin,  or  even  dig,  as  well  as  a 
man,  while  men  can  hunt  and  fight  better  than  women.  At  this  point  skill 
enters.  The  habit  of  hunting  increases  skill  at  hunting,  and  the  habit  of 
spinning  skill  in  spinning,  until  man  can  no  longer  spin  as  well  as  woman 
and  woman  becomes  still  more  inferior  at  hunting.  Here  profit  increases 
rapidly. 

When  the  factor  of  ideas  enters  the  same  principle  holds  and  the  gain  is 
still  more  rapid.  The  increment  of  co-working  reaches  its  maximum  where 
men  co-work,  not  only  with  ideas,  but  in  order  to  produce  ideas.  The  mere 
putting  together  of  two  heads  with  accidentally  useful  natural  variations — 
length,  say,  or  quickness — yields  ideas  more  profitable  than  either  could 
invent  of  himself.  If  these  heads  have  acquired  strength  or  skill — e.  g.,  in 
physics  or  chemistry — and  are  put  together  in  Edison's  laboratory,  the  result 
may  be  prodigious — a  hundred  fold  or  a  thousand  fold  in  actual  product, 
measured  in  foot  pounds  of  work  done  before  the  putting  together  of  these 
specialized  heads. 

The  combinations  among  these  kinds  of  useful  variation  and  the  degrees 
of  profit  are  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  while  the  individual  cases  of 
practical  profit  under  them  are  ten  billion  times  ten  billion,  but  they  all 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  case  of  tallness:  the  law  that  a  useful 
variation  profitable  to  its  owner,  in  competition  with  other  men  who  have  to 
do  the  same  work  without  this  useful  variation,  may,  when  there  is  work 
enough  to  occupy  the  full  time  of  two  or  more  men,  yield  its  full  advantage 
to  the  owner  and  an  additional  fractional  advantage  to  himself  and  to  all  his 
co-workers.  The  man  with  one  hundred  natural  advantages  or  acquired 
aptitudes  will,  therefore,  still  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  cooperate  with  the 
poorest,  weakest,  simplest,  unskilled  neighbor.  Under  cooperation,  therefore, 
not  only  does  every  man  get  the  full  profit  from  his  aptitude,  but  every  other 
man  cooperating  gets  a  profit,  and  the  owner  of  the  variation  a  super-profit 
equal  to  their  profit. 

It  follows  that  if  one  can  produce  a  new  aptitude  or  make  an  old  one  more 
useful  it  is  sheer  gain  in  the  universe — it  means  so  many  more  goods  pro- 
duced and  so  much  more  for  each  on  the  average  and  in  the  long  run.  On 
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the  average  and  in  the  long  run,  too,  it  means  so  much  more  time  and  energy 
for  each  to  enjoy  his  share  of  goods  produced.  This  is  true  of  nations  as 
well  as  individuals.  Each  nation  has  its  own  natural  advantages  and  ac- 
quired aptitudes,  and  any  organization  which  will  help  to  apply  these  advan- 
tages where  they  will  do  most  good  and  encourage  each  individual  to  develop 
his  aptitudes  will  add,  not  merely  to  the  sum  of  national  wealth,  but  to  the 
average  share  which  every  individual  citizen  shall  have  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  appears,  farther,  that  even  the  strongest  nation  will  find  it  profitable  to 
itself  to  cooperate  with  the  very  smallest  and  most  backward. 

This  answers  the  question  What  cooperation  is,  and  brings  square  up 
against  the  second  question,  What  is  the  use  of  it,  also  against  the  reason  for 
the  lack  of  a  will  to  cooperate  in  a  world  league. 

Cooperation  is  working  together  in  order  to  produce  more  goods  in  the 
same  time  than  could  be  produced  by  working  separately.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  more  goods?  The  answer  depends  on  what  the  goods  are  and  who 
gets  them.  Many  workingmen  say  bluntly  that  they  don't  at  all  see  the  use 
of  more  goods:  all  that  they  want  is  more  time  to  enjoy  what  they  have. 
More  say,  the  more  goods  the  better,  but  we  don't  see  either  the  league  pro- 
ducing them  or  ourselves  getting  them.  Answer  to  all  these  depends  a  good 
deal  on  knowing  what  "goods"  are. 

The  word  goods  is  now  commonly  used  of  economic  products:  "material 
goods",  "household  goods",  "goods  and  chattels",  "manufactured  goods", 
''appreciable  goods",  "dry  goods"  and  the  like.  In  law  it  has  been  con- 
strued at  one  time  or  another  to  mean  every  imaginable  kind  of  property. 
The  broader  use,  meaning  anything  to  be  desired,  is,  however,  common 
enough.  Men  speak  of  any  benefit  or  thing  to  be  desired  as  a  "good."  The 
modern  slang  for  effective  human  action  is  to  "deliver  the  goods",  meaning 
any  kind  of  product,  tangible  or  intangible,  which  "looks  good"  to  a  con- 
sumer. A  public  entertainer  delivers  the  goods  when  he  performs  what  he 
promises  to  give  a  man  his  money's  worth  of  what  seems  to  him  a  good. 

On  the  whole,  this  word  "goods"  is  the  best  general  term  to  describe  what- 
ever there  is  that  is  to  be  desired  —  whatever  a  man  counts  of  enough  value 
to  try  for  or  even  to  use  when  it  is  poured  into  his  lap  —  whether  tangible  or 
Intangible,  material  or  spiritual,  bodily  or  mental,  human  or  superhuman. 
Whatever  a  man  thinks  worth  working  for  or  worth  using  is  to  him  a  good ; 
to  him  production  of  goods  is  the  object  of  human  effort  individual  or  col- 
lective. The  object  of  cooperation  is  simply  to  produce  more  goods  with  the 
same  time  and  effort.  In  the  end  this  means  more  goods  for  each  worker. 
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The  necessary  material  goods  are  food,  clothing,  shelter;  the  common  intan- 
gible or  spiritual  goods  are  knowledge  and  feeling,  realized  in  books,  pic- 
tures, music,  education  and  all  sorts  of  recreation  or  recreative  arts. 

Universal  experience  declares  that  th-3  supreme  human  good  is  freedom  or 
liberty.  "When  all  has  been  said  and  every  effort  exhausted  to  find  what  is 
good  for  man  and  what  man  counts  good,  it  sums  itself  up  in  liberty  as  the 
chief  good.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  human  theology  as  the  profoundest 
fact  of  human  nature.  It  works  out  to  be  so  fundamental  that  the  individ- 
ual would  not  exist  except  for  it.  On  this  account  even  Omnipotence  toler- 
ates it  and  encourages  it  in  the  individual,  up  to  the  point  even  of  allowing 
what  must  be  described,  without  flippancy,  as  the  liberty  of  a  man  to  be 
damned  if  he  wishes  it.  If  Omnipotence  should  set  itself  against  that  activ- 
ity of  human  energy  known  as  an  act  of  will,  it  could  only  result  in  the 
complete  disintegration  of  the  minor  personal  energy.  Freedom  of  energy 
or  freedom  of  will  is  therefore  a  sine  qua  non  of  personal  existence.  Its 
alternative  is  annihilation. 

It  is  by  this  same  token,  too,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  freedom  is  held  to  be 
the  highest  human  practical  good.  When  one  asks  what  the  nature  of  this 
liberty  or  freedom^is,  it  proves  not  so  much  a  good  in  itself  as  an  uninterrupt- 
edness  in  the  enjoyment  of  goods.  In  other  words,  it  is  non-interruption  in 
the  exercise  of  one's  will  or  wishes  or  pleasure  in  the  wide  sense.  This  un- 
interruptedness  is,  however,  not  uninterrupted  doing  of  nothing  but  uninter- 
rupted activity.  Liberty  is  a  state  of  action,  ard  this  uninterruptedness  in 
action  is  peace,  peace  being  the  absence  of  war  plus  the  feeling  of  pleasurable 
activity  or  enjoyment.  In  other  words,  liberty  is  an  aspect  of  peace  and 
peace  of  liberty,  and  both  are  simply  the  state  of  being  normal,  living  with- 
out interruption,  uninterrupted  activity  according  to  one's  will  or  pleasure. 
Liberty  or  peace  are  twin  goods  and  stand  for  perfect  human  felicity.  It 
was  with  reason  that  the  Norse  mythologists  made  peace  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  still  growing  Tree  of  Life. 

Closely  connected  with  liberty  lies  the  right  to  vote.  This  is  not  always 
realized  as  a  supreme  privilege  except  by  women  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  it, 
but  it  is  the  very  beginning  and  kernel  of  the  idea  of  human  liberty.  It 
means  more,  however,  than  the  ballot.  Its  nature  is  best  suggested  by  the 
word  voice.  We  speak  of  having  a  "voice  in  the  election",  and  it  is  a  sound 
English  synonym  for  the  more  common  vote.  In  French,  it  is  used  as  we  use 
vrote,  our  word  vote  being  more  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  vow,  the 
idea  of  verbally  accepted  responsibility,  assent,  commitment,  decision. 

Both  in  the  aspects  of  vow  and  of  voice  the  vote  lies  very  near  to  the  heart 
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of  human  liberty.  In  the  end  it  means  that  a  man's  freedom  can  be  limited 
only  by  himself.  Liberty  includes  among  its  most  important  rights  the  right 
of  a  man  to  limit  himself.  He  does  this  by  agreement,  in  which  he  has  a 
voice.  It  is  not  until  he  assents  or  passes  his  word  that  any  limit  can  be  put 
on  his  right  to  act  as  he  pleases.  This  right  of  an  individual  to  bind  himself 
or  to  enter  into  contract  with  his  fellow  men  or  with  the  state  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  most  highly  prized  rights  of  liberty,  following  only  after  the  right 
to  enjoy  his  own  rights,  and  it  belongs  also  to  nations,  where  the  right  to 
bind  itself  by  treaty  with  other  sovereign  states  is  one  of  the  chiefest  rights 
of  sovereignty. 

This  self  limitation  by  vote  begins  among  a  man's  own  ideas.  They  are 
free  until  he  forms  a  judgment  or  concept.  He  casts  his  vote,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  idea.  This  vote,  which  fixes  the  form  of  an  idea,  as  one  rather  than 
another,  is  actually  a  word  formed  in  the  mind,  an  inward  voice  or  word.  A 
concept  is  an  unuttered  word.  Outwardly  the  idea  passes  through  business 
contracts  and  all  sorts  of  agreements  up  to  that  agreement  which  a  man 
makes  with  all  his  fellow  citizens  and  which  has  become  the  vote  par  excel- 
lence. The  man  who  votes  has  uttered  his  word.  He  has  a  voice  in  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  that  vote,  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

This  vote,  by  ballot,  however,  by  which  a  man  finally  utters  his  voice  in 
public  affairs,  exchanging  his  freedom  of  judgment  for  an  agreed  course  of 
,'iction,  is  only  a  part  of  the  right  of  voice.  The  inclusive  right  is  literally 
the  right  to  speak,  the  right  to  be  heard,  the  right  to  discuss,  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  petition,  of  publication,  and,  therefore,  of  assembling 
for  discussion  or  for  publication.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  which 
cuiminates  in  the  vote.  It  is  the  most  primitive  of  human  rights  exercised 
still  by  the  most  primitive  tribes.  It  is  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights.  Nothing  can  protect  the  vote  but  the  voice,  and  nothing  can  protect 
liberty  but  the  vote. 

This  group,  therefore,  of  liberty,  voting,  and  free  speech,  is  the  chief  human 
good.  Whatever  interrupts  or  abridges  these  is  the  arch  enemy  of  human 
institutions  and  human  welfare.  The  deadliest  germ  of  warfare  lies  in 
oppression,  or  the  use  of  major  force,  in  the  suppression  or  limitation  of 
these  rights  without  the  consent  of  the  individual. 

Following  these  goods  by  the  longest  distance  come  the  ordinary  goods  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  better  and  better  food,  better  cooking,  clothes, 
and  houses.  In  between  come  the  immaterial  goods  of  social  conversation, 
literature,  art,  music,  of  which  the  most  necessary  and  the  most  prized  is 
education.  Anvone  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  colleges  knows  how  this  is 
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valued  by  mankind.  He  sees  the  passionate  longing  of  many  of  the  plainest 
workers  in  the  world  for  education,  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  children. 
He  knows  the  incredible  sacrifices  that  such  parents  will  make  and  the  priva- 
tion, hunger,  self-denial  in  the  enjoyment  of  recreation,  sleep,  companionship, 
and  the  seeking  of  honors,  which  some  of  these  sons  will  undergo  to  achieve 
knowledge,  and  that  often  not  so  much  for  their  sake  or  its  sake  as  for  the 
sake  of  those  parents  to  whom  their  son's  possessions  in  knowledge  have 
been  the  supreme  ambition  and  the  supreme  imaginable  worldly  good  for 
years. 

All  this  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  human  nature  and  the  nature  of  human 
society.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  world  there  is  nothing  that  he  can  do 
but  grow.  Pie  must  be  sheltered  by  clothing  and  houses  and  he  must  be 
provided  with  food  to  renew  energy  expended ;  but  all  that  he  can  do  in  and 
of  and  by  himself  is  to  grow  or  increase  in  energy  —  or  else,  of  course,  refuse 
to  replace  energy  and  die.  If  he  elects  to  live,  all  that  he  can  do  all  his  life 
long  is  to  grow  —  or  refuse  to  keep  on  growing.  His  body  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  he  is  about  twenty-one.  His  mind  keeps  on  till  seventy,  eighty, 
ninety,  as  the  case  may  be ;  then  it  stops.  Dr.  Osier  thinks  it  stops  growing 
and  begins  dissolution  much  earlier. 

Education  is  directing  the  growth  of  mind,  whether  conducted,  for  a  man 
by  intellectual  parents  and  nurses,  or  by  a  man  for  himself  after  he  has  come 
of  intellectual  age.  It  consists  in  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  and  its 
organization  for  producing  goods  outside  itself.  It  consists,  in  its  earliest 
stages,  of  elementary  education,  in  providing  the  right  food  and  exercise  for 
developing  all  commonplace  ideas;  that  is,  the  ideas  which  all  men  naturally 
have  in  common  or  react  to  instinctively.  Hence,  the  need  of  a  common  cur- 
riculum. Thus  the  likemindedness  in  the  matter  of  common  knowledge  is, 
so  modern  psychologists  and  economists  say,  the  saving  salt  of  society.  It 
is  the  thing  which  unites  men. 

Higher  education  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  aptitudes ;  voca- 
tional study  on  the  one  hand,  specialized  scientific  study  on  the  other;  in 
both  cases  the  bringing  as  near  as  possible  toward  perfection  everything  in 
which  a  man  starts  out  with  some  natural  advantage  or  aptitude.  Its  object 
is  to  make  tall  men  taller.  The  climax  of  education  is  the  training  of  the 
aptitude  for  organizing  knowledge,  the  gathering  of  all  useful  variations  of 
men's  ideas  together  and  fusing  them  into  new  created  ideas  containing  all 
the  favorable  variations  of  their  predecessors,  and  starting  out  this  idea 
with  higher  potentiality  into  the  world  to  do  its  work  of  creation.  This  is 
research,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or,  better,  the  pursuit  of  truth.  This  is 
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called  the  highest  passion  of  mankind.  It  is  the  greatest  human  enjoyment 
to  many.  It  is  by  nature  the  greatest  exercise  possible  of  human  liberty, 
and  when  bent  on  promoting  human  welfare  through  the  protection  of  liberty 
of  thought,  speech  and  action,  it  is  the  highest  conceivable  exercise  of  human 
personality  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

The  sum  of  all  these  human  goods  is  known  as  welfare.  This  includes 
leisure  and  freedom  from  interruption  to  enjoy  these  goods.  Welfare  or  to 
fare  well  is  thus  to  have  enough  and  good  enough  goods  to  enjoy,  with  time 
enough  to  enjoy  them  in  and  certainty  of  freedom  from  interruption. 

Men 's  ideas  of  what  welfare  is  or  what  goods  are  differ,  of  course,  greatly. 
"What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  To  fare  well  means  to 
many  simply  good  eating  —  to  some  among  these  it  means  beefsteak  and 
griddle  cakes  for  breakfast ;  to  others  these  are  anathema,  and  black  coffee 
is  the  only  breakfast  good. 

Nevertheless,  however  different  human  tastes  may  be,  human  welfare  or 
human  weal  is  the  final  object  of  human  effort.  When  all  men  unite  for  one 
object  in  a  state,  it  is  for  the  common  weal  or  common  wealth  —  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  state  of  weal,  wealth  or  welfare  is  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  goods  or  blessings.  The  general  object  of  a 
league  of  nations,  like  that  of  a  league  of  states,  or  of  individuals,  is  the 
common  weal,  the  welfare  of  every  individual  member,  providing  him  with 
sufficient  goods,  time  to  enjoy  these  goods,  and  opportunity  to  do  so  with- 
out interruption. 

With  this  study  of  what  goods  are,  we  are  in  better  shape  to  answer  the 
three  wet  blankets  on  cooperation:  the  man  who  doesn't  want  any  more 
goods,  the  man  skeptical  as  to  the  ability  of  the  league  to  produce  more 
goods,  and  the  pessimist  who  frankly  disbelieves  in  its  ability  to  secure  a 
just  share  to  the  weak. 

The  first  is  self-answered :  Leisure  to  enjoy  is  itself  a  good,  and  the  very 
good  that  is  earned  by  cooperation.  A  man's  ambition  for  all  the  twenty- 
five  cent  cigars  he  can  smoke  and  four  hours  a  day  more  in  which  to  do  noth- 
ing else  than  smoke  is  legitimate  enough,  providing  he  does  not  take  the 
difference  between  eight  hours  and  four  hours  out  of  the  profit  share  of 
'others.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  cooperate  hard  enough  to  reduce  the  time 
of  producing  the  world 's  necessaries  to  an  average  of  four  hours,  in  order  to 
get  his  goods;  provided,  of  course,  the  pessimist  can  also  be  answered  and 
the  man  assured  of  these  goods  if  lie  earns  them. 

As  for  the  skeptic  who  doubts  the  value  of  a  league  in  contribution  to  the 
increase  of  world  goods,  his  answer  is  almost  as  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
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the  abolition  of  war  destruction,  the  doing  away  with  replacement,  though 
a  negative,  is  a  huge  factor  in  the  matter  of  average  goods  for  individual 
enjoyment.  In  the  second  place,  and  by  the  same  token,  it  does  away  with 
war  interruptions  and  the  diversion  of  productive  interests  into  material  to 
be  squandered  in  war.  In  the  third  place,  it  has  at  least  one  minimum  fac- 
tor of  immense  productive  gain  in  the  mere  facility  for  standardization. 
Imagine  the  partly  standardized  matters  of  method,  machinery,  transporta- 
tion and  the  like,  now  in  operation,  made  world-wide  and  universal.  Add 
elementary  education  to  this  list.  The  net  result  in  twenty-five  years  might 
quite  transform  the  average  enjoyment  of  the  average  individual.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  most  significant  of  all,  a  league  of  nations  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, through  sane  economic  adjustment  of  tariff,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, to  help  each  country  do  what  it  can  do  best ;  in  other  words,  to 
discover,  develop  and  assign  aptitudes,  or  useful  natural  variations,  so  that 
each  country  shall  use  its  factor  of  tallness  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
and  produce  the  maximum  profit  of  collaboration.  Finally,  in  so  far  as  the 
pessimist  can  also  be  answered  and  the  league  can  secure  even-handed  justice 
in  the  division  of  the  profits  of  cooperation,  it  will  encourage  the  will  to 
cooperate,  which  is  the  supreme  source  of  profit  under  collaboration,  by 
assuring  it  of  a  large  return  in  goods  and  seeing  that  it  gets  the  full  benefit 
of  its  own  natural  advantages  as  well  as  its  share  in  the  profits  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Turning  now  to  the  man  who  doesn't  see  himself  getting  the  goods,  the 
matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  logical  aim  of 
a  league  is  to  look  after  the  common  welfare,  weal,  or  wealth ;  that  is  to  say, 
tho  welfare  of  each  co-working  individual  in  every  cooperating  country.  It 
is  farther  evident  that  this  means  securing  to  him  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
things  that  he  would  like  to  have  or  which  he  deems  "goods".  It  is  still 
farther  obvious  that  the  most  fruitful  method  of  doing  this  is  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  of  cooperation. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  clear  going,  but  here  comes  the  rub  —  How  is  it  going 
to  do  it?  Can  it  do  it?  This  is  the  question  which  meets  a  man  election- 
eering to  secure  the  will  to  cooperate  in  the  League  of  Nations  of,  say,  a 
laboring  man  or  a  senator.  The  working  man  says,  "That's  all  right.  I  see 
the  profit  and  I  see  how  a  world  league  will  increase  that  profit.  I  see  that 
it  is  not  a  gold  brick  or  a  fake  mine ;  it  is  a  sound  Wall  Street  enterprise. 
That  is  the  trouble  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Our  point  is  not  that  the  enter- 
prise is  not  profitable,  but  that  Wall  Street  hogs  the  profits.  We  are  going 
to  change  this  by  international  working  man  cooperation.  We  have  tried 
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national  governments  and  they  do  not  do  the  stunt.  We  quite  understand 
that  profit  means  in  the  end  simply  less  time  and  energy  spent  on  producing 
necessary  goods.  That  is  what  we  call  the  four-hour  day.  We  understand 
tarther  that  we  are  getting  a  share  of  the  profits  when  we  get  more  than  the 
minimum  wage.  What  we  ask  now  is,  not  a  four-hour  day  or  any  particular 
minimum  wage,  but  an  eight-hour  day  or  a  seven-hour  day,  or  whatever  is 
right,  and  a  fair  minimum  wage.  We  know  also  well  enough  that  goods 
produced  are  not  only  food  and  manufactured  articles,  tobacco  and  enter- 
tainments, but  reading  and  education  for  our  children.  We  are  willing  to 
take  part  of  our  dividends  in  these  things.  They  are  the  very  things  we 
want. 

' '  What  we  do  not  see  is  ourselves  really  getting  these  goods.  As  for  this 
international  cooperation,  we  have  just  had  a  big  sample  of  it,  and  it  does 
not  look  as  if  internationalism  changed  the  spots  of  the  profiteers.  We,  too, 
have  had  big  wages,  of  course,  but  half  the  profit  of  cooperation  —  we  do 
not  believe  it !  It  looks  to  us  as  if,  with  a  league,  capital  would  still  go  on 
capitalizing  and  employers  exploiting  as  before,  only  on  a  bigger  scale  and 
better  entrenched  —  big  nations  hogging  from  little,  mother  states  and  man- 
datories exploiting  colonies  and  wards  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  the 
same  old  graft  for  members  of  a  world  council,  only  bigger  graft.  We  do 
not  see  how  a  world  league  is  to  stop  it.  We  would  rather  trust  working 
men  cooperation  and  the  strike.  The  only  thing  which  will  stop  grabbing 
more  than  half  the  profits  is  the  threat  of  taking  them  all  away,  and  the 
working  man  can  do  this.  We  know  that  this  makes  the  total  of  goods  pro- 
duced less  and  the  average  benefit  less,  but  what  is  that  to  us  if  we  do  not 
get  our  share.  We  would  go  into  this  with  both  hands  if  a  world  league 
conld  guarantee  a  fair  share  of  the  profits.  The  league  may  offer  the  guar- 
antee, but  who  will  guarantee  the  league  ? 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  smply  that,  if  a  league  of  nations  cannot  do  this, 
nothing  can.  As  for  who  should  guarantee  a  world  league,  who  should  do 
so  but  its  own  cooperating  members,  that  is,  yourself?  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  really,  for  every  one  to  pitch  in  himself  and  cooperate.  This  simple 
principle  is  true,  clean-cut,  and  final.  If  every  one  will  take  hold,  not  only 
to  see  it  started  but  to  see  it  through,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  made  not  only  efficient  but  honest  —  certainly  with  no  more 
danger  of  graft  than  in  a  labor  union  and  less  danger  than  in  a  legislature. 

As  for  the  way  it  is  to  be  done,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  detail  but  of  method. 
In  the  matter  of  capital,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  fix  the  right  reward  for  this 
element  as  a  useful  factor :  its  tallness  is  rewarded  by  paying  the  market  rate 
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for  capital,  and  this  is  often  actually  represented  by  preferred  stock.  As 
for  labor,  maximum  hours  and  a  minimum  wage  are  rather  precise  methods, 
the  latter  for  assigning  the  amount  which  a  man  could  earn  by  himself  and 
the  former  for  sharing  the  profits  of  cooperation.  The  great  hope  and  guar- 
antee, however,  lies,  above  all  things,  in  the  fact  that  the  league  itself  is  a 
cooperation  of  ideas  and  can  be  trusted  to  develop  still  better  methods,  pro- 
vided its  ultimate  collaborators,  the  individuals,  keep  steadfastly  at  work  on 
the  matter  by  the  exercise  of  their  vote  and  their  free  speech. 

Altogether,  it  will  be  harder  to  get  nearer  to  a  guarantee  for  a  just  distri- 
bution of  goods,  including  the  profits  of  cooperation,  in  a  cooperating  human- 
ity, than  the  League  of  Nations,  or  a  better  guarantee  of  this  guarantee  than 
a  universal  will  to  cooperate  in  making  good.  This  answer  applies  to  sen- 
ators as  well  as  to  working  men.  If  you  ask  how  the  cooperators  shall  make 
effective  their  guarantee,  it  leads  back  to  free  speech  and  the  vote  and  for- 
ward to  the  three  other  essentials  of  public  international  coooperation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  beginning :  agreement,  loyalty,  and  equality. 

2.   Agreement. 

The  will  to  cooperate  leads  to  a  proposal,  and  then  to  an  agreement,  to 
cooperate.  Whether  formal  or  informal,  between  two  persons  or  two  billions 
of  persons,  this  agreement  is  apt  to  recite  the  parties  cooperating,  the  objects, 
ways  and  means  of  cooperation,  distribution  of  tasks  and  distribution  of 
goods  or  profits  on  goods  produced. 

Agreement  means  simply  that  something  is  like  something  else.  Here  the 
somethings  are  ideas.  Such  an  agreement  means  that  the  ideas  of  all  con- 
cerned are  alike  about  this  matter.  They  are  like-minded  on  this  point. 
Even  the  smallest  such  agreement  involves  several  minor  agreements,  and 
each  of  these  means  matched  or  corresponding  ideas — a  point  of  like-minded- 
ness  set  up  in  each  person.  Between  proposal  and  agreement  there  are  sure 
to  be  many  suggestions  and  counter  suggestions,  accepted,  rejected  or  sus- 
pended. When  a  proposal  of  cooperation  has  been  made,  it  may  be  flatly 
rejected,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  thinks  there  may  be  something  in  it,  the  way  for  discussion  is 
opened.  This  means  already  partial  or  conditional  or  tentative  agreement, 
and  this  opens  the  way  to  an  exchange  of  ideas  in  an  effort  to  adjust  them  to 
one  another.  This  adjustment  of  ideas  is  the  invariable  process  of  reaching 
agreement.  Sometimes  it  is  very  short.  Someone  proposes  a  single  act  of 
cooperation,  by  offering  a  goldbrick  or  a  wildcat  mining  stock.  The  party 
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of  the  second  part  swallows  the  idea  whole.  Agreement  is  produced — and 
signed.  Most  men,  however,  have  had  experience  enough  to  be  very  shy  of 
adopting  any  idea  whole.  They  have  objections.  They  stop  to  think  and 
inquire,  and  even  to  sleep  on  it.  In  this  case  the  proposer  must  have  real 
goods  or  superior  salesmanship  to  produce  agreement.  This  fact  applies 
equally  to  installment  furniture,  cheap  insurance,  subscription  books,  get- 
rich-quick  schemes,  Liberty  bonds  and  world  league  proposals. 

In  serious  matters,  therefore,  there  is  usually  a  long  process,  even  between 
tentative  agreement  and  the  signed  agreement.  Objections  are  raised  and 
answered,  counter  propositions  made  and  accepted,  each  involving  adjust- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of  the  other,  until  like-mindedness  on 
this  point  ensues.  Finally  the  original  idea,  with  all  its  amendments,  is 
accepted  and  agreement  ensues.  The  significant  fact  about  all  this  process 
is  that  all  differences  or  objections  are  based,  not  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
proposer,  but  on  the  facts  as  to  profit  or  circumstances  suited  to  yield  profit. 
Doubt  of  good  faith  shuts  off  debate  instantly  and  quite  precludes  agree- 
ment. 

The  process  of  adjusting  works  in  this  way :  An  intelligent  short  man 
proposes  to  a  tall  man  cooperation  in  gathering  grapes.  The  grapes  hang 
high.  The  tall  man  says:  "That  proposition  looks  to  me  good — for  you, 
but  where  do  I  come  in  ?  I  can  pick  four  more  twenty-pound  baskets  a  day 
than  you  and  put  just  as  many  into  storage  as  you  can.  Why  should  I 
share?"  The  short  man  explains.  .The  tall  one  does  not  understand.  The 
short  man  takes  pencil  and  paper  and  demonstrates.  The  tall  man  still  hesi- 
tates. It  is  too  good  to  be  true.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme.  It  offers  to  give  .something  for  nothing.  "Not  at  all,"  says  the 
short  man.  "I  do  not  ask  something  for  nothing  or  offer  something  for 
nothing.  It  is  a  business  proposition ;  both  gain.  There  is  profit  for  coopera- 
tion, but  not  something  for  nothing.  Suppose  we  try  it  one  day  and  see." 
They  try,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  have  eight  baskets  to  divide :  six  to 
four,  not  seven  to  five.  Agreement  follows. 

Now,  this  process  is  verification,  or  getting  down  to  the  facts.  It  consists 
in  comparing  a  proposed  idea  with  facts  and  adjusting  it  to  them.  It  lies, 
therefore,  at  the  basis  of  the  effort  to  adjust  the  ideas  of  two  or  more  persons 
as.  to  anything  to  be  done,  so  as  to  produce  agreement.  Adjustment  of  ideas 
to  one  another  involves  the  adjustment  of  each  to  the  facts. 

The  essentials  of  agreement  are,  in  short,  verity  and  adjustment.  By 
verity  is  meant  simply  the  spirit  of  reality,  fact  or  truth.  All  lasting  agree- 
ments must,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be  based  on  truth.  The  prime  need  for 
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reaching  agreement  in  this  world  is  the  dogged  will  to  know  truth  and 
speak  truth ;  to  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
the  inflexible  will  to  tolerate  anyhing  in  the  world  except  a  lie.  This  will  to 
know  and  speak  truth  is  verity. 

Verity  is  thus  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  truth  is  agreement  incarnate.  Truth 
is  strictly  an  idea  which  agrees  with  or  is  like  its  object,  or  the  fact.  Verity 
is  the  will  to  make  agreement  complete,  perfect  and  exact.  Many  define 
truth  as  the  state  of  agreement  between  the  idea  and  object,  and  verity  in 
the  same  way.  It  makes  little  difference;  the  point  is  that  the  basis  of  all 
mental  life,  individual  or  social,  is  the  exact  correspondence  or  agreement 
of  idea  with  fact.  A  man  whose  ideas  do  not  correspond  with  reality  is 
unsound  or  insane.  Conflicting  ideas  produce  warfare  or  friction.  If  ideas 
are  greatly  in  disagreement  and  fixed,  the  brain  itself  becomes  a  disorganized 
mass  of  hallucinations.  The  soundness  of  mind  of  an  individual  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  ideas  are  in  agreement  with  their  realities.  Unless  the 
ideas  agree  each  with  the  reality  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  this 
difference  produces  actual  warfare,  pain,  distress,  discomfort. 

Something  quite  like  this  is  true  also  of  social  groups.  Wars  and  conflicts 
and  social  disintegration  come  because  men — that  is,  their  ideas— are  not  in 
agreement  with  one  another.  This  in  turn  is  because  the  ideas  are  not  in 
agreement  with  reality,  or  the  facts. 

fn  order,  therefore,  to  produce  a  world  agreement  of  cooperation  it  is 
necessary  that  every  co-worker  should  know  all  the  facts,  or  at  least  know 
that  they  are  free  to  know  them.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  world  federation  has  been  the  suspicion 
by  men  that  they  are  being  fooled.  Long  experience  has  taught  cynicism, 
and  before  making  any  contract,  even  the  simplest,  the  common  man  has 
learned  that  he  must  keep  his  eyes  open.  When  it  comes  to  great  world 
agreements,  he  must  feel  sure  that  there  are  no  secret  treaties,  suppression 
of  facts  or  misleading  information.  He  must  know  the  facts.  President 
Wilson  has  spoken  strongly  both  on  the  aspect  of  the  need  of  knowing  the 
facets  and  on  the  need  of  publicity. 

This  leads  again  back  to  the  fact  that  the  security  for  reaching  and  keep- 
ing world  agreement  lies,  first,  in  absolute  publicity,  free  discussion,  news- 
papers, the  right  of  assembling,  and  the  like ;  and,  second,  in  universal 
education. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  in  the  agreement  for  a  world  league  the  first 
essential  is  that  every  cooperator — e.  g.,  every  citizen  of  each  state — should 
have  full  and  well  criticised  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved,  and  the 
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set?ond  that,  after  agreement,  provision  should  still  be  made  for  readjust- 
ment. 

It  follows,  further,  that  in  a  great  cooperative  enterprise  like  this  one 
must  be  prepared  for  great  concessions  and  adjustments,  and  especially  must 
hold  his  mind  open  to  conversion  or  accepting  other  ideas  if  they  can  be 
shown  to  conform  to  the  fact.  Above  all,  each  must  labor  to  secure  that  his 
idea  and  that  of  the  other  man  shall  be  united  in  one  better  idea  having  the 
best  elements  of  each,  remembering  that  all  progress  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment by  individuals  of  useful  variations  of  an  idea  and  then  uniting  these 
ideas  to  form  better  ones. 

Since  most  of  the  above  was  written  the  text  of  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  Constitution  has  been  received.  We  have  now  in  this  a  preliminary 
architect's  plan  for  the  league,  with  detailed  specifications  looking  toward 
a  formal  agreement.  It  naturally  follows  the  lines  of  all  agreements ;  collab- 
orators, objects,  methods,  instruments,  profits.  The  collaborators  are 
"powers"  and  "states"  (Art.  VII),  limited  to  self-governing  states.  The 
objects  are  described  as,  first,  promoting  international  cooperation;  and, 
second,  to  secure  national  peace  and  security.  The  methods  are  described'  in 
some  detail,  and  include:  refraining  from  war;  open,  just  and  honorable 
action;  the  establishment  of  international  law;  the  maintenance  of  justice, 
and  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations.  In  twenty-six  articles  the 
"instrumentality"  is  indicated  and  the  labor  distributed.  "Instrumental- 
ity '  is  indicated  as:  delegates,  council,  secretariat,  and  international  courts 
are  provided  for;  also  armed  forces,  mandatories  and  a  mandatory  commis- 
sion, with  other  international  bureaus  for  other  international  business.  Cer- 
tain agreements  are  made  as  to  disarmament,  especially  not  to  conceal  things 
from  one  another  and  to  allow  full  and  frank  interchange  of  information  as 
to  military  and  naval  program,  also  as  to  various  methods  and  instruments 
for  conducting  cooperative  work  and  various  guarantees  and  sanctions. 
Among  other  matters,  it  provides  a  measure  of  publicity,  also  means  for 
revising  or  abrogating  treaties  and  amending  the  constitution  itself.  It  also 
attempts  to  provide  for  the  very  important  matter  of  seeing  that  its  own 
members  keep  the  contract.  The  profits  are  implied  in  "peace,"  the  labor 
clause,  etc. 

President  Wilson,  in  introducing,  laid  special  stress  on  the  labor  provision, 
which  promises  "to  endeavor  to  secure  and  compare  humane  conditions  of 
labor,"  and  farther  lays  a  stress  on  publicity. 

This  constitution  is  now  under  heavy  discussion.  It  falls  far  short  of  what 
many  hoped  that  President  Wilson  would  be  able  to  secure.  It  does  not 
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provide  some  of  the  most  necessary  things,  as  to  labor,  for  example,  which 
doesn  't  want  to  be  ameliorated  so  much  as  to  be  assured  that  it  is  getting  its 
rights.  It  does  not  recognize  the  individual  as  the  ultimate  cooperator,  but 
speaks  of  ' '  states  and  powers, ' '  which  is  rather  a  red  rag  to  those  thorough 
democrats  who  want  the  world  to  be  made  safe  for  them  to  live  in,  and 
probably  lacks  at  many  points.  It  does  contain,  however,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  theory  of  cooperative  agreements,  the  chief  essentials — the  will 
to  promote  cooperation,  the  firm  establishment  of  law,  the  scrupulous  keep- 
ing of  agreement,  the  assurance  of  publicity,  or  at  least  the  suggestion  of 
publicity,  a  machinery  to  interpret  and  execute  these  agreements  and  make 
new  ones,  and  especially  the  means  for  amendment.  It  is  in  the  matter  of 
publicity  and  provision  for  adjustment  and  readjustment  that  the  chief 
points  of  stable  agreement  are  covered. 

This  document,  looked  on  as  simply  a  proposal  for  an  agreement  for  profit- 
able cooperation,  is  a  noble  one.  Tested  as  to  its  underlying  facts  by  critical 
methods,  and  effort  made  to  reach  complete  agreement  by  constructive  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  all,  rather  than  by  omission  or  concession  or  com- 
promise, it  may  be  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  hopes  of  those  now  disap- 
pointed because  it  does  not  carry  still  farther.  The  chiefest  and  only  real 
point  now  is  to  secure  now,  at  once,  the  cooperation,  not  of  majorities  or 
parties,  but  of  every  individual,  and  make  certain  that  approval  shall  not  be 
that  of  state  or  party  leaders,  but  of  individuals.  "Without  provision  for 
amendment,  it  might  be  dangerous  indeed,  but  with  the  hope  of  least  possible 
amendment  now  and  most  possible  in  near  future,  it  is  the  start  toward 
agreement,  the  definite  proposal  for  which  the  world  is  hungry. 

There  is  one  farther  aspect  of  this  matter  of  agreement  which  will  seem  to 
some  very  theoretical  indeed,  but  to  some  who  follow  closely  the  modern 
efforts  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of  society,  in 
1  he  light  of  natural  and  historical  science,  supremely  practical,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  face  of  this  supreme  attempt  at  human  cooperation.  This  farther 
aspect  is  the  fact  that  this  idea  of  agreement,  in  its  plain  meaning  as  above 
analyzed,  not  only  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  every  social  act  and  organization, 
but  is  the  secret  of  human  unity  or  brotherhood  and  of  freedom  from  war. 
The  social  philosopher  phrases  this  fact  of  human  society  as  "like-minded- 
ness."  When  agreement  or  likeness  of  idea  is  reached  on  any  point  men  are 
like-minded  on  this  point.  Groups  in  human  society  are  made  up  of  mem- 
bers having  in  common  a  total  of  agreeing  ideas — a  "like-mindedness"  of 
its  own.  This  same  fact  is  true  again  of  groups  of  groups,  and  must  be  true 
also  of  a  world  group.  The  strength  of  a  world  league  depends  on  the  mul- 
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tiplication  of  points  of  agreement  in  every  man — like-mindedness.  The 
method  of  this  like-mindedness,  as  appears  above,  is  like-mindedness  in  the 
truth,  or  in  the  facts — the  circumstance  that  each  man's  idea  agrees  with  the 
fact,  and  so  ideas  agree  with  one  another.  When  human  society  is  said  to 
depend  on  like-mindedness  it  means  that  men  have  a  large  body  of  like 
ideas,  or  ideas  held  in  common  and  recorded,  to  which  everyone  reacts  in- 
stinctively in  the  same  way — i.  e.,  accepts  or  rejects.  This  is  the  real  founda- 
tion on  which  a  league  of  the  world  becomes  possible. 

The  most  significant  thing  out  of  this  war's  discussions  and  these  league 
covenants  and  discussions  is  the  fact  that  we  already  have  a  substantial 
enough  body  of  universal  human  agreements  or  like-mindedness  on  which  to 
base  a  sound  and  permanent  commonwealth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  will  to  cooperate  itself  has  become  such  a  part  of 
modern  thought  that  the  promotion  of  cooperation  can  be  put  as  the  prime 
object  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  put  in  the  forefront  of  its  preamble. 

Again,  the  opposite  and  enemy  of  agreement  and  like-mindedness  is  not 
disagreement  or  unlikeness.  The  opposite  of  agreement  and  like-mindedness 
is  hatred,  and  a  single  event  early  in  this  war  was  the  occasion  which  human- 
ity took  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  in  every  land  hatred,  even  of  enemies, 
was  counted  a  national  disgrace.  Lissauer's  "Hymn  of  Hate"  did  this  for 
every  country,  not  excepting  Germany  itself. 

Then  there  is  the  scrap  of  paper  and  the  duty  of  keeping  guarantees  as 
reflected  in  the  league  constitution ;  also  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  weaker 
nations,  which  so  roused  the  British  workingmen ;  also  the  chorus  of  agree- 
ment regarding  "lies"  and  lying  propaganda  and  secret  treaties.  Especially, 
there  is  the  repeated  and  universal  demand  for  "even-handed  justice"  which 
runs  through  the  utterances  of  all  responsible  public  men. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  deep  or  real  the  conviction  as  to  these 
things  may  be ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  in  a  hundred  matters,  covering  all 
the  essential  aspects  of  sociallife,  men,  in  a  great  majority,  react  instantly 
to  these  ideas.  This  means  a  like-mindedness  which  needs  only  to  be  organ- 
ized to  be  effective  for  peace,  truth,  openness  and  justice.  We  have  explicit 
evidence  in  this  of  the  possibility  of  universal  human  agreement,  and  so  the 
essentials  for  world  unity. 

In  concluding  this  matter  of  the  theory  of  agreement,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  which  so  tends  to  promote  agreement  among  men  as  to  work 
together  for  a  common  end.  Cooperation  is  founded  on  agreement,  and 
begins  only  on  reaching  agreement,  but,  exercised,  it  strengthens  the  will  to 
agree  in  all  matters. 
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3.   Loyalty. 

Loyalty  is  the  third  essential.  Agreements  made  must  be  kept.  Loyalty 
is  the  will  to  keep  agreements.  It  means  " keeping  troth"  or  keeping  truth. 
In  other  words,  it  is  keeping  faith  or  fidelity.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is 
keeping  one's  own  word  or  agreement. 

The  word  loyalty  is  used  of  fidelity  to  self,  to  neighbor,  and  to  God.  We 
speak  of  loyalty  to  one's  convictions,  to  one's  family  or  friends,  to  one's 
country,  to  one's  duty,  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  on.  In  all  these 
the  idea  resolves  itself  into  keeping  one's  word,  one's  resolution,  one's  vow, 
one 's  oath,  one 's  promise,  one 's  agreement,  one 's  contract. 

The  matter  of  loyalty  is  very  close  to  that  of  integrity.  Indeed,  loyalty  is 
the  bond  which  keeps  a  man's  personality  together.  One's  personality  loses 
its  integrity  without  this  habit  of  keeping  truth.  To  keep  faith  is  to  main- 
tain integrity ;  to  break  faith  with  one  'sself  is  to  destroy  integrity.  Integrity 
is  the  unbroken  habit  of  keeping  faith — unbroken  loyalty.  The  man  disloyal 
to  himself,  his  neighbor,  his  country,  or  his  Maker,  has  lost  his  integrity. 

From  one  point  of  view  loyalty  is  the  same  as  truth ;  it  is  truth  in  action. 
From  another  point  of  view  loyalty  is  simply  duty,  duty  being  what  is  due 
to  be  rendered  by  agreement.  In  the  field  of  business,  loyalty  and  credit  are 
on*  and  alike  and  are  the  essential.  Credit  is  the  tangible  evidence  of  faith 
in  a  man's  will  to  keep  business  agreements  or  contracts. 

Loyalty  has  been  most  to  the  fore  of  late  and  during  the  war  in  the  great 
sense  of  state  or  national  loyalty.  In  this  sense  its  derivation  meaning  comes 
out.  Loyalty  is  legality,  keeping  the  law  or  the  fixed  habit  of  observing  law. 
The  loyal  citizen  is  the  law-abiding  citizen.  This,  too,  resolves  itself  in  the 
end  into  keeping  one's  own  word,  for,  at  bottom  and  in  the  last  analysis,  to 
keep  the  law  is  to  keep  one's  own  agreement  or  word.  In  a  democratic 
system  it  is  an  agreement  of  sovereign  citizens  with  one  another ;  in  an  auto- 
cratic system  it  is  the  oath-confirmed  word  of  a  subject  to  keep  the  com- 
mands of  a  sovereign  which  are  law.  Under  the  American  system  this  comes 
out  sharply.  An  American  sovereign  owes  loyalty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and 
to  his  agreements  with  them  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  in  consti- 
tutionally-made laws. 

In  every  agreement,  whether  with  one's  self,  one's  neighbor  or  one's 
Maker,  the  supreme  point  is  that  a  man  of  loyalty,  a  man  of  integrity,  is  one 
•whose  word  cannot  be  broken.  The  man  Avho  swears  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changes  not. 

This  whole  matter  of  the  nature  of  loyalty  as  obedience  to  law  has  been 
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brought  out  sharply  in  our  present  war,  at  home,  first,  by  the  war  itself,  then 
by  the  acute  question  of  the  conscientious  objector  and  the  compulsory 
service  laws.  It  has  been  brought  out  still  more  sharply,  if  possible,  abroad 
by  the  events  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "scrap  of  paper"  and  the  alleged 
fact  of  the  violation  of  solemn  agreement  in  the  violation  of  Belgian  terri- 
tory. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  realizing  what  this  keeping  of  agreement  means 
in  the  matter  of  international  cooperation  than  by  looking  at  these  two  cases 
a  little  in  detail.  One  touches  national  loyalty  as  obedience  to  law,  the  other 
international  good  faith  in  keeping  formulated  international  law.  This 
matter  of  obedience  to  law  is  the  very  foundation  of  stable  society,  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  state,  as  integrity,  credit  and  reputation  are  of  character, 
business  and  social  relations.  The  supreme  disloyalty  in  the  state  is  lynching 
or  the  invoking  of  a  higher  law  than  law.  In  international  law  the  supreme 
disloyalty  is  the  invoking  of  natural  or  moral  law  above  oral  or  written 
agreement. 

For  an  American,  as  has  been  said,  loyalty  is  simple  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  constitutional  laws.  If  you  go  farther  back  than  this,  it  is 
allegiance  to  one  another.  Sovereignty  is  not  a  fiction.  Every  American 
citizen  is  sovereign  and  a  partner  in  sovereignty.  There  is  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  this  actual  democracy  and  the  system  of  any  nation  in  which  a 
citizen  is  subject.  The  whole  point  of  view  is  different  in  a  country  where 
one  man  can  say  "my  people"  and  "my  army"  from  that  in  which  every 
man  must  say  "our."  We  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  owes  loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  This  is  another  commonplace. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  however,  while  no  man  owes  loyalty  to  the  President's 
person  in  this  country,  and  some  have  made  the  matter  slightly  ridiculous 
during  the  war  by  their  naive  use  of  wrong  terms,  nevertheless,  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution  itself  does  involve  backing  the  President  in  all  matters 
Avhich  are  put  within  his  judgment  or  left  within  his  judgment,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  which  judgment  he  was  therefor  elected  by  our  vote.  Whether 
one  voted  for  him  or  against  him,  the  voter,  by  voting,  at  least  entered  also 
into  a  special  agreement,  in  addition  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  to 
leave  a  certain  large  class  of  things  to  his  judgment,  and  wherever  he  exer- 
cises this  in  good  faith  he  is  entitled,  under  the  Constitution  and  under  the 
vote,  to  the  support  of  all. 

Of  course,  until  the  President  has  made  up  his  own  judgment — i.  e.,  passed 
his  word  to  himself,  or  made  an  agreement  with  himself — everyone  is  still 
entitled,  under  the  constitutional  right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  to 
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criticise.  Indeed,  it  is  his  duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to  use  Ms  judgment 
and  make  it  effective  if  possible,  but  when  the  lawful  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
de?it  has  been  formed,  it  is  one 's  business  simply  to  help  carry  out  and  help 
avoid  the  evil  consequences  which  we  thought  would  follow,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  itself. 

In  the  case  of  a  constitutionally-enacted  law,  loyalty  requires  implicit 
obedience,  however  contrary  to  one's  judgment.  Loyalty  means  "our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,"  without  evasion  or  equivocation,  and  with  all  one's 
might,  in  matter  of  law.  We  have  contracted  for  this,  we  have  passed  our 
word ,  it  is  shameful  not  to  do  it.  This  was  the  case  with  the  selective  service 
laws  during  the  war.  Loyalty  required  the  average  man  to  go  willingly, 
even  if  he  believed  it  wrong,  in  itself,  to  kill  and  had  to  face  his  own  relations 
in  the  trenches.  This  is,  of  course,  a  hard  doctrine  to  anybody  except  a  con- 
vinced believer  in  the  life  after  death,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  sound  politics 
and  sound  religion.  It  is  not  immoral  to  serve  one 's  country,  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  more  immoral  to  break  the  law  in  a  matter  which  involves  many  lives, 
and  set  one's  own  judgment  against  lawful  collective  judgment.  The  con- 
scientious objector  was  therefore  wrong  (according  to  this  philosophy),  but 
no  more  wrong — really  not  as  disloyal — than  those  who  attempt  to  have 
Congress  pass  laws  in  abridgment  of  rights  of  conscientious  objection  or  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  One  of  the  great  fallacies  of  pseudo-loyalty 
during  the  war  was  a  notion  of  loyalty  higher  than  loyalty.  In  the  name  of 
loyalty  men  were  even  put  to  death  without  legality  for  alleged  disloyalty ! 
In  its  name  multitudes  were  illegally  persecuted  for  acts  of  soundest  legality 
and  passionate  patriotic  motive.  Loyalty  is  the  will  to  observe  laws,  letter 
and  spirit ;  disloyalty  is  simply  any  disobedience  to  law  or  encouragement  to 
disobedience. 

Simple  obedience  to  law  is  thus  the  touchstone  and  test  of  loyalty.  By  it 
myriads  of  pseudo-loyal  acts  will  be  tested  by  history  and  found  wanting. 
We  ought  to  look  out  now  and  see  that,  in  the  great  events  that  are  going  on, 
we  do  riot  ourselves  lose  our  bearings  and  mistake  a  loyalty  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  for  a  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  or  even  a  loyalty  to  the  letter  of 
Washington's  farewell  address  for  true  loyalty.  True  loyalty  to  Washington 
himself  demands  loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  Loyalty  to  the  Constitution 
requires  loyalty  to  constitutionally-enacted  laws,  and  also  to  the  constitu- 
tionally-exercised judgment  of  the  executive. 

This  principle  applies  equally  to  international  law — or  will  apply  if  the 
proposed  Constitution  is  adopted. 

In  all  the  exchanges  between  the  Allies  looking  toward  the  League  of 
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Nations  supreme  stress  is  laid  on  the  provision  that  for  the  future  matters 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  international  law  ' '  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations,"  and  not  according  to  the  law  of  military  neces- 
sity, or  any  so-called  higher  law  or  natural  law  not  recognized  in  modern 
international  law. 

This  war  has  brought  out  sharply  this  matter  of  fidelity  to  agreement. 
Nothing  has  been  so  dwelt  upon  and  used  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human 
iniquity,  deserving  supreme  Divine  judgment,  as  the  breaking  of  the  alleged 
guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  Belgian  territory.  The  "scrap  of  paper," 
whatever  it  meant  or  did  not  mean  by  derivation,  became  a  symbol  for  the 
acme,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  of  human  iniquity — the  symbol  of  the  one  thing, 
above  all  others,  which  is  to  be  provided  against  in  any  stable  agreement 
among  responsible  nations.  Throughout  the  discussion  during  the  armistice, 
too,  as  to  penalties,  reparation  and  guarantees,  no  conviction  has  been  so 
strongly,  clearly  and  persistently  expressed  as  the  condemnation  of  those 
who  violate  international  law,  and  therefore  may  not  be  trusted  to  make 
new  treaties  or  to  take  a  share  in  the  conventions  of  a  League  of  Nations 
until  they  afford  sufficient  guarantees.  If  any  principle  has  come  out  with 
clearness,  and  if  there  is  any  principle  to  which  the  nations  are  now  pledged, 
it  is  this  principle  that  for  the  future  nations  will  hold  to  their  international 
agreements  and  be  held  to  their  agreements,  without  respect  of  persons.  We 
are  now  invited  to  a  League  of  Nations  to  secure  that  agreements  shall  be 
kept,  and  at  the  same  time  we  make  a  new  set  of  agreements.  These  new 
agreements  include  all  the  assurances  which  President  Wilson  has  held  out 
in  his  fourteen  points,  or  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  and  the  rest  in  their 
public  utterances,  as  well  as  those  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  For  these 
we  have  paid  heavy  considerations.  In  entering  the  war  in  behalf  of  weak 
nations,  even-handed  justice,  scrupulous  observance  of  law,  we  accepted  a 
contract  and  paid  our  stipulated  consideration.  Those  who  execute  the 
"League  of  Justice"  must  see  to  it  that  those  who  have  promised  us  a  reign 
of  justice  and  the  keeping  of  men's  words,  full  knowledge  of  facts,  the  end 
of  war,  and  all  the  rest,  do  not  themselves  make  a  scrap  of  paper  of  any  jot 
or  title  of  their  guarantees  of  individual  human  welfare.  The  Constitution 
does  attempt  this,  but  human  experience  is  cynical.  It  is  now  asking.  Can 
the  league  guarantee  observance?  and  if  so,  Who  will  guarantee  the  league? 

The  answers  given  to  these  reasonable  queries,  as  regards  the  league's 
guarantees,  are  reasonably  sufficient.  They  include  international  police, 
international  boycott,  international  opinion.  An  international  police  tends 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  agreements  and  may  perhaps  be  used  to 
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enforce  them.  Boycott  penalizes.  Public  opinion  penalizes  indirectly  by 
interfering  with  free  economic  and  social  relations. 

When  all  has  been  said,  publicity  is  the  best  security  of  loyalty.  There  is 
enough  decency  among  mankind  so  that  a  definite  public  opinion  does  count 
strongly  and  tends  to  produce  a  state  of  international  relations  which  makes 
it  unprofitable  to  continue  disloyalty.  What  is  really  most  needed  to  secure 
the  keeping  of  agreements  is  therefore  some  sort  of  court  findings.  Such  a 
court,  merely  by  publishing  the  facts  and  the  law,  can  probably  do  more 
than  any  police.  This  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  law. 
But,  of  course,  such  a  court  applying  boycott  when  necessary  and  even 
imposing  fines,  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected  from  goods  outside  sovereign 
territory,  would  add  effectively  to  publicity,  and  "armed  forces  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  league ' '  still  more. 

The  great  crux  in  this  matter  of  agreements  is  that  of  the  matter  of  public 
debts.  Who  shall  secure  that  any  little  nation,  getting  under  the  control  of 
the  wrong  sort  of  men,  shall  not  violate  all  the  rights  of  the  ultimate  collabo- 
rators, private  citizens,  and  heap  up  a  climax  of  debt.  If  a  court  gives  a 
judgment  and  collects  by  police,  it  means  not  only  bankruptcy,  but  slavery, 
to  the  individuals.  This  is  the  fix  of  Germany  now.  What  seems  to  be 
needed  here  is  some  sort  of  a  court  of  equity  which  will  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  either  by  limiting  the  amount  of  indebtedness,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  outside  nations,  or  in  some  method  of  bankruptcy  by  which 
public  debts  which  outweigh  the  individual  beyond  his  fair  rights  of  the 
enjoyment  of  goods  and  personal  welfare  shall  be  relieved  in  bankruptcy. 
This  applies  to  moral  debts  as  well. 

But  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  devise  absolute  and  final 
methods  of  enforcement  at  once.  The  only  thing  really  necessary  is  to  return 
to  the  method  of  publicity  and  the  certainty  that  there  shall  be  no  secret 
treaties. 

As  for  who  shall  guarantee  the  league :  this  has  already  been  suggested. 
The  league  is  a  cooperative  matter ;  every  co-worker  is  responsible  and  can 
be  effective  if  he  has  free  speech  and  a  free  vote.  The  proposed  constitution 
of  the  league  takes  up  the  matter  at  several  points,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  sanctions,  agreements  of  good  faith,  insistence  on  respect  for  agree- 
ments, the  publication  of  treaties,  etc.  If  pushed  to  the  point  of  complete 
publicity  of  the  discussions  of  the  delegates  who  are  representatives  of  the 
individual  ultimate  collaborators,  with  power  of  attorney  to  vote  for  them, 
the  guarantee  should  satisfy  the  voting  members  of  the  cooperative  common- 
v/ealth — if  no  publicity,  there  is  no  guarantee. 
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4.   Equality. 

The  fourth  essential,  equality  or  equity,  is  like  Ben  Adhem's  prayer.  It 
means,  in  human  agreements,  simply  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another; 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  it  makes  no  difference  ' '  whose  ox  is  gored ; ' ' 
' '  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. ' '  In  short,  the  essence 
of  all  agreement  is  that  it  is  mutual ;  that  if  kept  by  one  side  it  must  be  kept 
by  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  and  necessary  rights  of  man  is  his  free  will 
right  to  bind  himself  by  agreement  if  he  chooses.  It  is  only  less  sacred  than 
his  right  to  be  utterly  free  within  the  fences  of  his  rights.  Every  agreement 
is  a  delimitation  of  rights,  and  it  implies  equality.  Equality  of  rights  means, 
not  that  rights  are  equal  in  value,  but  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  right, 
whatever  it  is,  equal  to  that  which  other  men  have  to  their  rights. 

Every  agreement  implies  value  received.  Value  on  each  side  is  supposed 
to  be  equal,  but,  even  if  the  consideration  named  is  only  "love  and  affec- 
tion," it  yet  establishes  the  right  of  the  party  giving  to  collect  stipulated 
goods  from  the  party  of  the  other  part.  The  considerations  differ.  One 
pays  a  house,  the  other  a  thousand  dollars.  But  one  has  as  much  right  to  the 
thousand  dollars  as  the  other  to  his  house. 

The  correlary  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  bind  himself  by  agreement  and  to 
enjoy  the  goods  for  which  he  has  paid  consideration  is  his  right  of  release  if 
the  other  party  violates  the  agreement  or  fails  to  perform  its  covenant.  All 
agreements  are,  by  nature,  conditional  on  mutual  performance,  and  stipulate 
or  imply  the  right  to  enforce.  If  the  party  of  the  second  part  fails  to  pay 
consideration  on  a  contract  of  sale,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  free  not 
to  deliver.  If  a  man  fails  to  keep  the  peace  and  attempts  assault,  then  the 
other  man  may  lawfully  strike  back.  If  a  man  makes  an  attempt  on  life  he 
may  be  killed  in  self-defense.  The  principle  that  he  who  does  a  thing  is 
estopped  of  complaining  of  this  conduct  in  others  is  a  vital  one.  Nothing  is 
so  hateful  as  hypocrisy  and  humbug,  and  for  practical  reasons.  The  laAvs  of 
warfare  are  of  no  use  if  one  may  break  with  impunity,  hence  reprisals.  Con- 
tracts of  sale  or  marriage,  or  of  anything  else,  are  of  no  value  if  one  party 
may  break,  and  yet  claim  performance  by  the  other  party.  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  social  relations  is,  therefore,  the  cancellation  of 
contract  by  the  failure  of  one  party  to  perform  and  the  estoppal  of  criticism 
when  anyone  else  does  what  has  first  been  done  by  another.  "Thou  whc 
preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  do'st  thou  steal"  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 
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So,  too,  in  international  affairs.  The  chief  essentials  of  sovereignty  are 
the  right  to  limit  one's  own  rights  by  treaty  and  the  right  not  to  be  limited 
in  any  way  save  by  agreement  in  which  it  has  a  share  and  to  which  it  gives 
consent.  International  law  is  a  series  of  agreements,  treaties  and  customs 
accepted  and  practiced  by  common  consent.  If  one  party  to  these  agree- 
ments violates  the  agreement,  the  other  parties  are  released  as  regards  the 
violation  as  to  that  party,  though  not  as  to  one  another.  The  use  of  poison 
gas,  aerial  bombardment,  and  the  like,  make  enemies  free  to  do  the  same 
things,  and  more  if  possible.  This  is  the  principle  of  reprisal.  One  curiously 
interesting  example  of  this  sauce  for  the  goose  is  the  secret  treaty  of  1831  by 
Prussia,  England  and  Belgium  against  France,  in  the  matter  of  the  fortresses. 
When  Germany  discovered  a  memorandum  in  the  Brussels  archives  and  tri- 
umphantly taxed  England  and  Belgium  with  unfaithfulness,  it  was  obvious 
that,  even  if  Belgium,  France  and  England  had  agreed  that  fortification 
should  be  directed  against  Germany,  it  would  only  have  been  doing  what 
Prussia  herself  had  done  against  France.  The  same  is  true  of  a  thousand 
other  cases  calling  for  reprisals,  but  this  matter  of  seeing  motes  and  neglect- 
ing beams  is  by  no  means  all  on  one  side. 

Whether  in  the  right  to  exercise  rights  or  the  right  to  limit  by  agreement 
the  main  thing  is  the  right  of  equality  with  the  other  party — equality  in  the 
right  to  exercise  rights,  in  the  right  to  claim  performance  and  the  right  to 
claim  release. 

Few  things  have  been  more  scoffed  at  than  the  idea  of  equality.  Men  are 
not  born  equal,  they  say,  but  with  inherited  privileges  and  inherited  apti- 
tudes. It  is  not  true  that  they  are  equal  or  have  equal  rights,  or  should  have 
equal  rights.  One  man  is  not  as  good  as  another.  There  is  a  best  in  mankind, 
and  the  best  should  rule.  Democracy  is  founded  on  a  lie.  The  idea  that 
every  man  is  a  sovereign  is  a  ridiculous  fiction,  and  so  on.  Nothing  is  more 
discredited  by  the  cynical  than  this  idea  of  equality,  and  it  tends  to  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  other  aspect  of  equality,  which  is  equity,  its  true  and 
accepted  synonym  in  the  English  language,  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to 
his  rights. 

It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  refreshing  to  have  from  President  Wilson  and 
the  other  members  of 'the  peace  conference  such  plain  and  unreserved  state- 
ments as  to  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  "even-handed  justice," 
theJ' rights  of  the  smaller  nations,"  the  "rights  of  the  laborer,"  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is  that  the  basis  of  equality  or  equity  is  not  a  question  of  posses- 
sion, or  knowledge,  or. aptitudes,  but  of  rights,  and  behind  rights  freedom. 
Every  man  is  born  free  and  with  a  right  to  his  rights,  whatever  they  may  be. 
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These  rights  may  differ  endlessly,  but,  few  or  many,  big  or  little,  a  man  has 
a  right  to  his  rights,  and  the  equal  right  to  his  rights  is  the  indispensable 
basis  of  cooperation.  In  this  field  of  economic  productions,  for  example,  he 
has  the  right  to  benefit  by  his  own  inequalities,  and  his  right  to  this  is  equal 
to  the  right  of  the  weaker  man  to  benefit  by  his  will  to  cooperate. 

On  last  analysis  it  proves,  curiously  enough,  that  this  equity,  expressed  in 
terms  of  common  sense,  is  simply  the  golden  rule.  The  social  situation  by 
which  every  man  has  his  rights  requires  that  a  man  should  not  only  claim 
and  exercise  these  rights,  but  keep  his  agreement  to  actively  observe  the 
rights  of  others ;  that  he  should  do  to  others,  under  his  agreement,  what  he 
expects  others  to  do  to  him,  under  the  same  agreement-1— in  short,  that  he 
should  do  to  others  what  he  wills  that  they  shall  do  to  him ;  that  whatever 
he  expects  others  to  do  as  to  his  rights,  he  must  do  as  to  their  rights.  This, 
therefore,  is  not  mystical,  but  pragmatic.  It  is  the  thing  which  experience 
has  found  useful;  it  is  the  thing  which  works.  At  all  events,  the  main  essen- 
tial of  an  agreement  of  international  cooperation  is  that  one  party  to  the 
agreement  is  as  much  bound  to  keep  it  as  the  other  and  has  as  much  right  to 
enjoy  its  benefits. 

5.   Summary. 

These  simple  principles  of  agreement,  verity,  adjustment,  keeping  faith 
and  equity,  once  recognized  as  the  essentials  of  cooperation,  the  problem  of 
international  social  relations  does  not  differ  from  that  of  domestic  social 
relations.  There  are  nations  which  are  strong,  uuright,  honest,  intelligent, 
mature,  solvent,  law-abiding,  just,  humble,  and  even  altruistic,  in  various 
degrees  of  perfection.  There  are  also,  in  various  degrees,  defective,  de- 
pendent, immature,  illiterate,  bankrupt,  and  even  criminal  and  degenerate 
nations.  There  are  benevolent  nations  and  oppressing  nations,  nations  with 
frank  national  aspirations  after  their  neighbors'  land  or  goods,  with  or 
without  payment  for  same ;  nations  which  fight  to  keep  stolen  goods,  martyr 
nations,  and  robber  and  murderer  nations.  What  is  needed  is  a  league  of 
nations,  first,  to  keep  the  lawless  from  interfering  with  the  law-abiding; 
illiterate  nations,  and  receivers  for  bankrupt  nations,  and,  third,  to  encour- 
second,  to  provide  guardians  for  minor  and  defective  nations,  tutors  for 
age  cooperation  by  looking  to  it  that  all  co-workers  get  their  fair  share  of 
goods,  including  their  fair  share  in  the  profits  of  cooperation  in  the  shape  of 
surplus  time  and  energy  to  enjoy  their  goods  or  to  produce  and  consume 
luxuries  according  to  their  differing  aptitudes  for  enjoyment. 
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6.   Promoting  Cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  now, 
here  in  this  country,  is  to  promote  the  will  to  cooperate  in  a  league  of 
nations,  not  critically  or  feebly,  but  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  mind  and 
strength;  to  get  into  agreement  on  this  matter;  to  realize  that  it  is  true 
patriotism  to  do  so ;  that  loyalty  to  this  purpose  as  a  method  of  securing  the 
greatest  good  to  this  country  is  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  loyalty  to  Wash- 
ington and  loyalty  to  our  faith  in  American  brains  and  energy  to  take  care 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  any  other  American  interest. 

Every  man  who  has  followed  critically  the  progress  of  biology  and  of 
human  society  must  realize  that  the  urge  of  the  universe  is  toward  the  coop- 
eration of  larger  and  larger  units,  and  that,  with  the  increase  of  rapid  com- 
munication and  transportation,  it  is  trying  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  to 
hold  it  back  very  much  longer,  while  all  holding  back,  instead  of  pushing  on, 
js  delaying  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  enjoyed  by  each  citizen 
of  these  United  States. 

This  being  the  case,  what  we  need  to  do,  first,  is  to  get  a  little  league  of 
nations  of  our  own.  If  we  cannot  get  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
the  Senate  and  the  President,  together  into  a  cooperative  agreement  to  push 
the  world  agreement  with  all  their  might,  see  that  the  present  league  con- 
stitution is  adjusted  on  lines  of  verity  (but  adjusted  as  little  as  possible,  to 
begin  with,  in  order  to  get  the  profit  started),  what  is  the  use  of  expecting  to 
get  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  different  traditions,  languages 
and  interests,  together?  If,  again,  President  Wilson  cannot  get  this  little 
league  of  conflicting  interests  together,  with  all  the  motive  of  patriotism,  to 
unite  the  different  interests  in  a  passionate  effort  to  realize  both  this  little 
league  and  the  big  league,  and  realize  it  in  the  best  way  possible,  how  can  he 
lead  or  take  any  initiative  in  the  conference  which  is  sketching  out  the 
league?  lie  i.s  de  facto  our  representative.  If  America  is  to  have  its  voice  it 
may  have  a  certain  voice  through  the  Senate,  and  through  the  press,  besides, 
but  its  real,  effective  voice  must  be  that  uttered  for  us  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  that  epoch-making  assembly.  Moreover,  whatever  was 
the  case  earlier,  the  President,  by  soaking  himself  in  the  matters  which 
concern  the  league,  has  qualified  himself  in  a  way  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  anyone  else  to  do  in  equal  degree,  or  sufficient  degree  to  represent  us. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  a  little  troubled  and  disappointed  that  President 
Wilson  should  not  have  taken  more  first-class  Republicans  into  his  confi- 
dence and  to  Paris  with  him.  I  feel  strongly,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds, 
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thftt  it  is  a  pity  and  mistake  not  to  have  the  most  forcible,  as  well  as  the  most 
intellectual,  men,  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  right  in 
the  game  and  on  the  spot.  I  know  very  well  that  the  President  had  quite  an 
able  body  of  experts  with  him.  Many  I  know  personally  to  be  very  compe- 
tent men  indeed.  Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  President  misses 
it  in  failing  to  apply  the  principles  of  cooperation  to  this  matter.  Two  heads 
cooperating  are  more  than-  twice  one,  and  a  dozen  heads  with  useful  apti- 
tudes— that  is,  brains  and  ideas — put  together  are  worth  a  gross  of  indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  group  brains,  aptitudes  and 
ideas.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  each  developing  independent 
ideas  and  putting  them  together,  can  produce  by  cooperation  far  more  and 
better  ideas  than  both  singly — that  is  why  America  has  prospered.  Now,  if 
ever,  is  the  time  to  put  the  best  brains  together  working  for  a  common  end. 
The  two  parties  cooperating  for  the  world  league  could  undoubtedly  so 
strengthen  the  President's  influence  and  so  contribute  to  it  by  the  advice 
and  intelligence  that  it  would  develop  that  they  could  carry  a  world  league 
to  the  point  of  efficiency  once  dreamed  of.  but  now  wholly  despaired  of  by 
most,  and  thereby  result  in  restoring  the  world's  goods  and  multiplying 
them  within  the  lifetime  of  living  men.  That  a  world  league  taking  the 
matter  fully  and  boldly  should  do  this  is  not  a  matter  of  guess,  but  of  cer- 
tainty. That  the  two  American  parties  could  do  it  by  actually  cooperating 
and  encouraging  every  citizen  to  cooperate  is  probable. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whether  President  Wilson  might  do  better  to 
use  cooperating  political  brains,  as  well  as  the  cooperating  research  brains 
which  he  is  employing  so  skillfully,  or  not,  he  has  the  threads  in  hand.  He 
has  probably  done  better  than  most,  and  he  is  certainly  now  in  position  to 
do  better  than  anyone  else — he  has  developed  an  aptitude.  He  has  become 
an  expert. 

And  something  must  be  done.  If  this  war  gets  by  without  our  finding 
some  way  to  stop  the  waste  of  war  and  future  wars,  th-jn  it  will  be  some- 
body's fault.  It  is  not  an  impossible  task.  Indeed,  it  is  an  easy  task.  It 
only  needs  the  will  to  cooperate,  the  persistent,  dogged,  earnest,  mighty 
will  to  do  it — to  produce  agreement,  to  secure  the  keeping  of  that  agree- 
ment, and  to  provide  that  the  goods  produced  through  it  shall  be  distributed 
in  right  proportion  to  every  member  of  the  race :  the  goods  of  freedom, 
responsible  share  in  public  action,  education,  necessary  material  goods, 
reasonable  luxuries,  music,  art,  recreation,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  enjoy  these  goods  in. 
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III.   The  Literature  of  International  Cooperation. 

The  subjoined  literature  is  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  collections,  not  a 
bibliography,  as  far  as  the  material  collected  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  and 
annotated  fur  him  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Kent  is  concerned.  It  is  with- 
out pretence  of  proper  criticism  or  completeness.  It  is  one  of  those  matters 
to  which  the  institute  is  committed — printing  incomplete,  useful  memo- 
randa, instead  of  treasuring  for  a  day  of  perfection.  It  is  brought  up  to 
date  of  printing. 

Recent  Plans  for  a  League  of  Nations  or  a  World  Commonwealth. 
Abbott,  Ernest  A.    A  league  or  the  league  outlook.    121 :385-388. 

Europe  is  waiting  for  America's  endorsement  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  time  has  come  for  America 
to  show  her  faith  by  her  acts.  If  we  fall  the  world  now,  we  shall  have  lost  our  supreme  opportunity. 

Abbott,  Ernest  H.    A  league  or  the  league.     Outlook  121 :385   (March  5, 

(1919). 

"What  is  needed  Is  less  discussion  about  a  league  of  the  future  and  more  action  by  the  league  of  the 
present.  It  is.  time  for  public  opinion  in  America  to  insist  that  the  day  for  mere  profession  of  faith  haa 
passed  and  that  this  is  the  day  for  performance." 

Abbott,  Ernest  H.     A  war  half  won.    Outlook  121 :602  (April  9,  1919). 

The  war  is  only  half  won  if  an  adequate  peace  is  not  signed  that  will  include  league  provisions. 

Abbott,  Ernest  H.     Golden  age  or  fool's  paradise?    Outlook  121 :474  (March 
19,  1919). 

A  demand  for  immediate  action  for  practicable  world  organization. 

Abbott,  Ernest  H.     The  wagon  and  the  star.     Outlook  121:304  (Feb.  19, 
1919). 

Editorial  correspondence  from  Paris,  telling  of  the  difficulties  of  the  making  of  a  practicable  and  work- 
able league.  "America's  faith  in  the  star  is  unquestioned.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  her  voice  will 
fie  beard  if  she  says  to  the  nations:  The  wagon  that  we  have  now — Germany  and  Russia — is  the  wagon  we 
should  first  hitch  to  the  star." 

Abbott,  L.    Christ's  league  to  enforce  peace.    Outlook  117  (1917)  122-3. 

Lyinan  Abbott  interprets  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  as  setting  forth  Christ's  view  on  a  league 
to  enforce  peace.  If  we  apply  the  spirit  of  his  counsel  to  international  action  it  would  mean — first, 
diplomacy;  second,  arbitration;  third,  judicial  procedure;  fourth,  non-intercourse. 

Abbott,  L.     Christmas,  1918.    Outlook  120:655  (D.25, 18). 

Brings  toother  srvci'nl  facts  which  show  the  early  possibilities  of  a  real  "peace  on  earth." 
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Abbott,  Lyman.  The  guide  of  the  nations.  Outlook  122:531  (August  6, 
1919). 

Statement  of  the  author's  belief  in  a  divine  plan  of  history.  "The  movemeut  toward  a  democracy  of 
nations  (a  League  of  Nations)  appears  to  me  to  have  all  the  marks  of  a  divinely  ordered  movement." 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  alliances — The  French  alliance — The  covenant  now.  New 
Republic  19:106  (May  24,  1919). 

A  serious  indictment  of  the  league  as  an  "entangling  alliance,"  dragging  us  into  the  tangled  interna- 
tional disputes  of  Europe. 

Adams,  George  Burton.  British  empire  and  a  league  of  peace.  Nation  106 
(Ap.  4, 1918)  392-4. 

"The  problem  of  forming  a  workable  federation  for  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  the  probleui 
of  forming  a  workable  league  of  peace  for  all  English-speaking  nations".  The  natural  and  safe  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  local  independence  and  negotiation  under  the  Influence  of  common  imperial  public  opinion. 
The  one  bond  of  union  should  be  a  council  to  consider  the  interests  and  need  of  the  empire.  Great  Britain 
would  then  be  a  true  commonwealth  of  nations.  If  Great  Britain  did  thin  it  would  not  be  hard  to  admit 
the  United  States  to  the  same  league  and  so  establish  a  league  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  From 
that  it  would  be  but  a  step  to  a  league  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Adams,  George  Burton.  The  British  empire  and  a  league  of  peace ;  suggest- 
ing the  purpose  and  form  of  an  alliance  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
by  George  Burton  Adams,  Litt.  D.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons,  1919.  21  p.  23cm. 

Professor  Adams  reminds  us  that  the  foundations  of  a  league  already  exist.  Let  them  be  the  starting 
point  for  futuro  improvement. 

Adams,  W.  G.  S.  The  basis  of  constructive  internationalism.  American 
Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915)  217-29. 

The  agreements  of  nations  (1)  to  submit  all  disputes  to  a  tribunal,  (2)  to  r;spect  international  agree- 
ments, and  (3)  to  protest  by  economic  action  or  force,  will  bring  international  polity  into  its  proper  sphere. 

A  dark  dawn.    Spectator  122  -.822. 

"The  dealings  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  Germany  imply  no  interference  whatever  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  country.  They  are  exclusively  directed  to  making  Germany  keep  the  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bors. There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  creating  a  league  and  tten  trying  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
league  to  do  its  duty." 

Address  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  upon  reporting  the  covenant  at  the 
plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  April  28,  1919.  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  13  :  supplement  124. 
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Adler,  Felix.     Moral  prerequisites  of  a  league  of  nations.    Am.  Ethic.  Union. 

Adler,  Felix.  The  world  crisis  and  its  meaning,  by  Felix  Adler.  New  York 
and  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.  4  p.  1.,  232,  [1]  p.  W^0™. 
$1.50. 

Contents. — I.  The  world  crisis  and  its  meaning. — II.  Militarism  and  its  eulogists. — III.  American  ideals 
contrasted  with  German  and.  English. — IV.  The  illusion  and  the  ideal  of  international  peace. — V.  Civilization 
and  progress  in  the  light  of  the  present  war. — VI.  The  moral  awakening  of  the  wealthy. — VII.  An  ethical 
program  of  social  reform. — VIII.  Ethical  development  extending  throughout  life. 

Doctor  Adler  does  not  believe  that  this  war  will  end  war.  Centuries  of  struggle  to  establish  a  new 
ideal  of  human  brotherhood  may  be  necessary  before  the  ideal  is  attained. 

After  the  war?    World's  work  31  (1915)  126-7. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  take  a  more  active  Interest  ID  world 
affairs.  Are  we  to  give  up  our  time-honored  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  affairs  and  BO  become 
a  world  state,  or  are  we  to  cling  to  our  Monroe  doctrine  and  remain  a  secondary  power? 

Agitation  for  a  league  of  nations  without  criticism.  New  Repub.  18 :200 
(Mr.1919). 

Friends  of  the  league  should  not  cease  to  agitate  for  a  better  league;  but  criticism  of  the  present 
covenant  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to  leave  us  without  any. 

Aitken,  George.    League  of  nations.   English  Review  27  (  S.  1918)  167-83. 

Believes  the  league  should  be  formed  now,  while  opinions  can  be  directed,  and  that  it  should  be  essen- 
tially democratic  and  a  cumulative  progress.  Each  nation  must  be  free  and  equal  in  the  league.  Let  the 
people  attend  to  the  formulation  of  the  league  machinery  through  chosen  leaders. 

A  league  condemned  by  advocacy.    North  American  Review  209  :155. 

Cites  President  Lowell  as  an  example  of  a  league  advocate  whose  arguments  hurt  rather  than  advance 
the  league. 

Alexander  I  and  the  President.    Public  22 :203  (Mr.1,'19). 

A  comparison  and  a  contrast,  the  latter  regarding  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  through  the  leader. 

Allen,  Joseph  C.  League  for  democracy  and  peace.  Public  21  (0.12,1918) 
1285-7. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  organize  a  limited  league,  with  selected  membership,  instead  of  an  universal 
league  whose  n-embers  would  have  such  widely  divergent  aims  and  purposes  that  the  solidarity  of  the 
league  would  be  constantly  endangered?  Let  this  smaller  league  look  to  the  protection  of  its  lesser  mem- 
bers, perform  services  for  the  convenience  and  economic  advantage  of  its  members.  Such  a  league  would 
establish  democracy  within  its  own  limits  and  by  doing  so  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Alliance  or  league.    Nation  108 :37  (1919) . 

President  Wilson's  insistence  on  an  agreement  as  to  peace  principles  first  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
CU-meni-eau's  dealing  with  questions  as  they  arise. 
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America  and  the  league  of  nations.    New  Republic  17  (N.30,1918)  116-17. 

Appeal  to  Americans  to  rise  to  tho  great  opportunity  for  world  good  which  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  league  of  nations  gives  them.  Internationalism  vs.  nationalism. 

American  opinion  and  the  league.     New  Statesman  13 :6. 

"In  America  there  is  a  feeling  that  more  should  have  been  done  during  the  parly  stages  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  bring  before  the  people  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  league  idea  . . .  and  of  the  settle- 
ment of  problems  in  relation  to  American  responsibility." 

American  peace  congress.  5th,  San  Francisco,  1915.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth 
American  peace  congress  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  October 
10-13,  1915,  as  the  sixth  and  last  congress  of  the  Committee  of  one  hun- 
dred (appointed  by  the  Federal  council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
America  to  have  charge  of  the  religious  activities  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  international  exposition)  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church 
peace  union — the  American  peace  society,  assisted  by  the  American 
league  to  limit  armaments — the  American  peace  centenary  committee — 
the  League  to  enforce  peace — the  San  Francisco  federated  peace  com- 
mittee for  1915,  and  the  Woman's  peace  party.  Ed.  by  H.  H.  Bell  and 
Robert  C.  Root,  joint  secretaries  of  the  congress.  New  York  city,  Church 
peace  union  [1915]  190  p.  25cm. 

1.  Peace — Congresses.  I.  Federal  council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  In  America.  Committee  of  one 
hundred.  II.  Carnegie  church  peace  union.  III.  American  peace  society.  IV.  American  league  to  limit 
armaments.  New  York.  V.  American  committee  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
peace  among  English  speaking  peoples,  1914-1915.  VI.  League  to  enforce  peace.  VII.  San  Francisco 
federated  peace  committee  for  1915.  VIII.  Woman's  peace  party.  IX.  Bell,  H.  H.,  ed.  X.  Root,  Robert 
Cromwell,  1858- 

American  public  opinion  on  Fiume.     Literary  Digest  61 :11  (MaylO,1919). 

Press  comment. 

American  society  for  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Proceed- 
ings of  international  conference  under  the  auspices  of  American  society 
for  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes,  December  15-17,  1910, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Waverly  press  [1911]  xxvi, 
400  p.  231/2 cm. 

On  cover:  Judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes  conference  at  Washington,   Deceml)er  15-17,   1910. 

America's  place  in  world  government.    Round  Table  9  :20-35. 

The  Allies  In  Europe  ought  not  to  be  made  answerable  to  a  league  of  nations  for  the  whole  of  the 
regions  outside  Europe  row  severed  from  the  German  and  Turkish  empires.  The  future  of  the  system 
depends  upon  whether  the  United  States  will  have  assured  her  fair  share  of  the  burden,  especially  in  the 
Near  East,  and  even  in  German  East  Africa. 
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Anderson,  Chandler  P.  Freedom  of  the  seas.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of 
Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  65-75. 

No  rights  upon  the  seas  can  be  admitted  which  are  against  humanity  and  civilization.  Rules  of  Inter- 
national law  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  huge  scale  of  modern  war. 

Andrews,  E.  Cornelius.  True  patriotism ;  righteous  peace  for  all  nations,  to 
be  secured  by  world  court  league  whose  formation  will  be  greatly  has- 
tened by  intelligent  study  of  national  and  world  transportation  prob- 
lems ...  by  E.  Cornelius  Andrews.  [2d  ed.J  [Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Millard  press,  C1917]  Cover-title,  31  p.  2iy«cm. 

Bibliography,  p.   [7] 

An  experimental  league  of  nations.    Public  21  (Jl.13,1918)  879-82. 

Shows  how  tin-  British  Empire  has  experimented  in  organization  on  a  large  scale  and  has  found  that 
"harmony  cannot  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  ascendancy  of  cue  of  the  nations." 

Angell,  Norman.  America  and  the  New  World  state.  A  plea  for  American 
leadership  in  international  organization.  Putnam;  1915. 

"There  never  was  yet  on  this  planet  a  change  of  idea  which  did  not  sooner  or  later  affect  the  whole 
planet,"  says  the  author.  It  is  on  this  theory  that  he  bases  his  belief  that  America  has  it  in  her  power  to 
change  the  attitude  of  the  world  in  regard  to  war  and  international  relations.  His  proposal -is  this:  "That 
America  shall  use  her  influence  to  secure  the  abandonment  by  the  powers  of  Christendom  of  rival  group 
alliances  and  the  creation  instead  of  an  alliance  of  all  the  civilized  powers  having  as  its  aim  some  common 
action — not  necessarily  military — which  will  constitute  a  collective  guarantee  of  each  against  aggression". 

Angell,  Norman.  The  background  of  aggression.  New  Republic  12  (S.8, 
1917)  150-2. 

Inquires  into  the  causes  of  Germany's  crimes,  and  shows  that  other  nations  are  not  free  from  the 
aggressive  spirit.  This  must  be  broken  down  to  insure  success  of  the  league. 

Angell,  Norman.  Political  conditions  of  allied  success.  A  plea  for  the  pro- 
tective union  of  the  democracies.  Putnam,  1918. 

"A  Lieague  of  nations,  intelligently  organized,  with  a  thorough  representation  of  all  peoples  and  parties 
concerned,  is  here  regarded  as  the  sensible,  inevitable  solution  of  our  world  struggle — not  an  alternative  to 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  to  military  victory,  but  a  means  by  which  victory  may  be  made 
effective,  yielding  the  results  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting.  The  inefficacy  of  the  older  statecraft  and 
its  political  motives  is  exposed,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  "overt  or  Intent  rivalry".  The  first  part  of 
the  book  discusses  our  allied  mistakes:  gives  summary  of  argument  for  a  democratic  nationalism;  and 
represents  in  detail  constructive  proposals  for  the  future.  Part  2  discusses  the  conditions  of  survival  for 
the  democratic  Ktate." 
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Angell,  Norman.  War  aims ;  the  need  for  a  parliament  of  the  allies.  Lond. 
.1917. 

The  author  thinks  that  we  should  draw  closer  to  our  Allies  and  to  the  neutrals  by  showing  that  our 
victory  will  not  involve  economic  differentiation  against  them,  and  that  the  object  of  our  victory  is  an 
International  f-ecurity,  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  will  share.  He  proj>ose*  the  calling  during  the  war  of 
a  conference  of  the  Allies  to  frame  arrangements  "by  which  after  the  war  the  nations  of  the  world — 
including  the  Central  Powers — are  to  be  assured  the  due  protection  of  their  nationality,  equality  of  com- 
mercial opportunity,  economic  rights  of  way,  access  to  markets  and  raw  materials,  without  being  obliged 
to  resort  toL competitive  armaments." — London  Times  Lit.  Sup 

Anitchkow,  Michael.  War  and  labour  by  Michael  Anitchkow.  Westminster, 
A.  Constable  &  co.,  1900.  xii,  578  p.  22cm. 

Argues  that  social  and  industrial  cooperation  will  prevent  war. 

Archer,  William.  The  obstacles  to  a  league  of  nations.  Fortnightly  Review 
104  (O.1918)  567-73. 

A  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  Firth's  "Illusory  League".  It  is  stated  that  the  future  only  can  tell  what 
the  success  will  be,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  new  spirit  inculcated  by  the  war. 

Are  President  and  Senate  getting  together?     Review  1:291  (Aug.16,1919). 

Editorial  comment  on  league  debate. 

Ashbee,  Charles  Robert.  The  American  League  to  enforce  peace ;  an  English 
interpretation,  by  C.  R.  Ashbee ;  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]  92  p.  19cm. 

Contents. — Introduction. — The  new  objective. — The  League  and  the  question  of  armament. — Democratic 
purpose  and  the  new  industrial  ethics. — The  greater  Europe  in  America. 

"Mr.  Ashbee  interprets  the  tendencies  of  modern  American  opinions;  and  emphasizes  the  significance  of 
that  movement,  which  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  England  until  President  Wilson's  speech  in  June,  1916. 
Like  Mr.  Bftiilsford  and  others,  he  considers  the  adhesion  of  America  to  a  League  of  nations  would  bring 
this  project  into  the  sphere  of  practical  'politics;  and  he  is  alive  to  the  value  of  the  t  nited  States  as  a 
counterweight  in  the  European  league;  for  the  United  States,  within  its  own  borders,  is  solving  by  fusion 
si. i! !••  problems  of  nationality." 

Asquith,  Herbert  H.  President  Wilson  and  the  league  of  nations.  New 
York  Times  Current  History  8  (S.1918)  511-13. 

Praises  President  Wilson  as  the  guiding  hand  in  development  of  the  league  idea  and  the  creation  of  a 
receptive  state  of  mind  in  the  people  for  the  plan. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  a  league  of  nations.    Nation  107  (J1.20,1918)58. 

A  realization  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Asquith's  stand,  as  the  head  of  the  English  Liberals,  for  the 
league,  which  will  give  the  people  more  control  of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Asquith  endorses  international  peace  league.  Outlook  114  (S.20,1916) 
118-19. 

.    Editorial  comment  giving  extracts  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
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Association  for  international  conciliation.  American  branch  .  International 
conciliation,  documents  of  the  American  association  for  international 
conciliation,  1912-  New  York  city,  American  association  for  inter- 
national conciliation,  1913-  v.  19^cm. 

The  annual  reissue  of  the  monthly  numbers  and  special  bulletins  of  International  conciliation. 

Association  for  international  conciliation.  American  branch.  .  .  .  The  league 
of  nations  .  .  .  New  York  city,  American  association  for  international 
conciliation  [1918]  68  p.  19cm. 

Contents.  —  I.  The  league  of  nations,  by  Viscount  Grey.  —  II.  A  league  of  nations,  by  N.  M.  Butler.  —  III. 
I,al>or  and  the  league  of  nations,  by  Ordway  Tead.  —  IV.  The  European  commission  of  the  Danube;  an 
experiment  in  international  administration,  by  Edward  Krehbiel.  —  V.  Address  by  President  Wilson  at  the 
Metropolitan  cpera  house,  New  York,  September  27,  1918. 

Association  for  international  conciliation.  American  branch.  ...  A  league 
of  nations  .  .  .  New  York  city,  American  association  for  international 
conciliation  [1919]  132  p.  19V2cm. 

Contents.  —  I.  Projects  for  a  league  of  nations:  League  of  free  nations  association.  League  to  enforce 
peace.  The  World's  court  league.  The  League  of  nations  union.  —  II.  A  league  of  nations.  Speech  delivered 
by  Felix  Calender,  ex-president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  before  the  National  council  of  Switzerland,  June 
6,  1918.  —  III.  A  league  of  nations,  by  Sir  William  Collins.  —  IV.  A  league  of  nations.  Address  delivered  by 
C.  It.  Van  Hise  ...  at  the  Wisconsin  state  convention  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace.  —  V.  International 
organization.  An  annotated  reading  list,  by  F.  C.  Hicks. 

Association  for  international  conciliation.  American  branch.  .  .  .  Problems 
of  the  Peace  conference  :  I.  American  opinion  and  problems  of  peace  :  an 
interview  given  to  Edward  Marshall.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  II. 
A  PYench  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  .  .  .  New  York  city,  American 
association  for  international  conciliation  [1919]  17  p.  W^6"1. 

(International  conciliation  [pub.  by  the  American  association  for  international  conciliation]  Special 
bulletin  .  .  .  Jan.  l'J19) 

L  'Association  Francaise  Pour  la  Societe  des  Nations.  La  Paix  par  La  Droit, 
Dec.  18. 

A  record  of  the  formation  and  principles  of  this  society,  with  an  account  of  its  actions,  principally 
directed  toward  enlightening  the  public. 

Attitude  of  the  British  foreign  office  to  Wilsonism.     Cur.   Opin.   66:211 


Discusses  the  conservatism  of  the  British  foreign  office,  its  connection  with  secret  diplomacy,  and  ita 
hostility  to  the  league. 

"A  year's  notice."     Spectator  122:752. 

Applauds  the  President's  insistence  on  the  one  essential  fact  of  the  sanctity  of  international  contract*. 
Advocates  his  simple  and  safe  project  of  securing  delay,  rather  than  rash  impetuousness  in  international 
dealing*. 
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Bagger,  E.  S.  Hungary  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Nation  168:886  (Ma. 
1919). 

Urges  an  acceptance  of  Hungary's  own  plau  of  race  divisions  as  the  only  means  of  Insuring  a  peaceful 
and  effective  settlement. 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde.  Universal  service,  the  hope  of  humanity,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey  . . .  New  York,  Sturgis  &  Walton  company,  1918.  3  p.  1.,  xii, 
165  p.  19V2cra. 

Contents. — Prelude:  the  setting. — The  principle  of  enmity:  statement  of  the  ease.-— The  principle  of 
fellow  service:  statement  of  the  case. 

"A  book  of  constructive  suggestions  for  the  remodeling  of  the  social  fabric.  His  proposal  for  Universal 
service  embraces  more  than  military  service.  'Gradually  shall  we  pass  over  from  the  gunpowder  stage  into 
the  fellowship  state.'  In  the  two  parts  of  the  book  the  author  discusses  the  two  opposing  forces:  enmity 
•nd  service." — Hicks. 

Baker,  J.  E.  The  league  and  China's  railways.  New  Republic  19:45  (May 
10,1919). 

Taking  the  development  of  China's  railways  as  one  instance  of  the  problems  that  will  face  the  league, 
the  author  conjectures  as  to  the  "workableness"  of  the  league. 

Baker,  James  Hutchins.  After  the  war — what?  By  James  H.  Baker  ... 
Boston,  The  Stratford  company,  1918.  ix,  177  p.  16<m. 

"The  great  lesson  of  the  war  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  'democracy  and  efficiency.'  Socialistic 
aims  of  a  radical  but  not  insane  character  are  regarded  with  favour." — Ath. 

Balch,  Emily  Greene.  Approaches  to  the  great  settlement,  by  Emily  Greene 
Balch ;  with  a  bibliography  of  some  of  the  more  recent  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  international  problems,  introduction  by  Norman  Angell 
[pseud.]  Pub.  for  the  American  union  against  militarism.  New  York, 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  1918.  6  p.  1.,  351  p.  front,  (fold,  map)  plates,  ports. 
21cm. 

"Reference  list  of  other  sources  referred  to  in  the  text":  p.  307-314. 

"Some  of  the  more  recent  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  settlement,  comp.  by 
Pauline  K.  Angell":  p.  315-351. 

The  author  has  described  "every  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  that  has  been  made,  official  and  unofficial. 

Balch,  Emily  Greene.  The  war  in  its  relation  to  democracy  and  world  order. 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Social  Science  (1917)  28-30. 

Active  cooperation  for  common  ends  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  mere  league  to  prevent  war.  Offering  a 
means  of  peace  will  be  better  than  trying  to  force  peace. 
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Balch,  Thomas  Willing.  A  world  court  in  the  light  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  ....  Philadelphia,  Allen, 
Lane  and  Scott,  1918.  [6] ,  165  p.  25im. 

Bibliographical  foot-notes. 

"The  frequent  invocation  in  the  U.  S.  of  our  own  Supreme  Court  as  an  example  of  what  was  desired, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining'  strictly  judicial  judgments,  free  from  any  element  of  bias  or  compromise,  has 
led  to  the  preparation  of  the  present  monograph,  in  which  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  decision 
of  cases  involving  political  or  diplomatic  elements,  is  surveyed." — J.  B.  Moore. 

Baldwin,  E.  F.  Society  of  nations  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation. 
Outlook  122:435  (Jul.16,1919). 

Considers  the  league  from  the  viewpoint  of  present  problems  in  America,  France,  England  and  Germany. 

Baldwin,  Elbert  F.  The  question  of  Fiume.  Outlook  122:232  (June  11, 
1919). 

Staff  correspondence  from  Europe  giving  the  verbal  testimony  of  the  Croats,  the  Italians,  the  French, 
and  the  Britisa,  with  regard  to  this  much-discussed  problem. 

Balfour,  Arthur  James,  1848-  The  freedom  of  the  seas;  interview  given  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  . . .  London,  Sir  J.  Causton  &  sons,  lim- 
ited, 1916.  cover-title,  11  p.  18y2CI0. 

Balfour,  H.  J.     Freedom  of  the  seas.    N.  Y.  Times  Current  hist,  v.4,  p.719. 

Great  Britain  and  America  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  maritime  powers  they  now  possess,  but  these 
powers  >lninl,l  be  organized  in  the  interests  of  an  ideal  common  to  the  two  states.  In  doing  so  they  will 
have  done  much  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Barakat,  Layyah  A.  A  message  from  Syria.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  etc.  (1917) 
353-155. 

" — Philosophy  and  education  cannot  perpetuate  nations,  but  we  need  the  golden  rule — to  bring  the 
golden  age  for  the  life  of  man." 

Barclay,  Sir  Thomas,  1853-  Problems  of  international  practice  and  di- 
plomacy, with  special  reference  to  the  Hague  conferences  and  conven- 
tions and  other  general  international  agreements,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
clay. London.  Sweet  &  Maxwell  ltd. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  book  com- 
pany, 1907.  xix,  383,  [1]  p.  28x22i/2cm. 

This  book  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  arbitral  and  judicial  settlement,  and  is  an  invaluable  manual 
of  consultation  while  reading  more  specific  treatises. — Hicks. 
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Barclay,  Sir  Thomas.  New  methods  of  adjusting  international  disputes  and 
the  future,  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  ....  London,  Constable  &  Co.,  1917. 
xiv,  206  p.  22y2cin. 

Appendices. — 1.  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific-  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  (1907). — 2. 
Proposed  convention  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitral  Justice  (1907). — 3.  Convention 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize  court  (1907). — 4.  Anglo-American  treaty  of  January 
12,  1897.— 5.  Anglo-French  (October  14,  1908)  and  Anglo-American  (December  12,  1904)  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion and  note  thereon. — 6.  Anglo-American  treaty  of  April  4,  1908. — 7.  Anglo-American  treaty  of  August  3, 
1911.— 8.  Franco-Danish  treaty  of  August  9,  1911. 

Barker,  Ernest.  A  confederation  of  the  nations:  its  powers  and  constitu- 
tion. Oxford,  1918. 

"The  defects  iii  the  present  system  of  international  relations,  the  powers  which  should  be  exercised  by 
a  League  and  the  constitution  are  the  principal  topics." Ath. 

Barrett,  John,  I860-  The  Pan  American  union :  peace,  friendship,  commerce, 
by  John  Barrett  .  . .  Washington,  D.  C.  [Pan  American  union]  1911. 
253,  [1]  p.  incl.  col.  front.,  illus.,  plates.  22"". 

"Explains  in  resonablc  detail  the  scope,   purpose,   history,   work,   and  achievement  of  the  Pan-American 
union,   xvith  the  hope  of  aiding  the  cause  of  peace,   good   understanding,   and  exchange  of  commerce  among 
nations.       Appendix    contains    the   names    of    the    governing   board,    statistics    of    Pan-American    trade.    Mi 
Carnegie's  speech,   'War  as  a  Mother  of  Valor  and  Civilization',  a  list  of  differences  between  the  American 
nations  settled  by  arbitration. — Hicks. 

Bartlett,  C.  A.  H.  Constitution  or  the  League  of  Nations — which.  Ameri- 
can Law  Review  53 :513-34. 

Indictment  of  the  league  covenant  as  unconstitutional.  Raises  the  question  whether  the  Senate  can 
lawfully  ratify  a  document  which  annuls  certain  of  its  legal  prerogatives. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  1867-  The  lost  fruits  of  Waterloo,  by  John  Spencer 
Bassett  . . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  xviii  p.,  1  1., 
289  p.  19i/2cm. 

Contents. — The  question  of  permanent  peace. — Early  advocates  of  universal  peace. — Problems  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. — Europe  under  the  concert  of  the  powers. — The  later  phases  of  the  concert  of  Europe. — The 
Balkan  states. — German  ideals  and  organization. — The  failure  of  the  old  European  system.— If  the  sub- 
marines fail.— Obstacles  to  an  enduring  peace. — Arguments  for  a  federation  of  states. — A  federation  of 
nations. 

Beck,  James  Montgomery,  1861-  The  reckoning;  a  discussion  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  peace  problem,  and  of  retributive  justice  as  an  indispensa- 
ble element,  by  James  M.  Beck  . .  .  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  sons,  1918.  xxx  p.,  1 1.,  225  p.  191/2 om.  $1.50. 

"The  author  believes  that  a  durable  victory  may  not  be  achieved  without  the  disintegration  of  the 
Prussian  empire."  cf.  Foreword. 
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Peck,  James  Montgomery,  1861-  The  war  and  humanity;  a  further  discus- 
sion of  the  ethics  of  the  world  war  and  the  attitude  and  duty  of  the 
United  States.  2d  and  rev.  ed.  By  James  M.  Beck  . .  .  with  a  foreword 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  . .  .  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons, 
1917.  xxxiii,  360  p.  facsims.  (incl.  front.)  19cm.  $1.50. 

"In  a  sense  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  [The  evidence  in  the  case]" — Introd. 
A  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  the  World  War  and  the  attitude  and  duty  of  the  United  States. 

Beck,  J.  M.    A  yearning  for  world  peace.    Ann  Am  Acad  (1917)  208-216. 

World  peace  will  not  be  realized  until  Americans  take  a  more  sincere  interest  in  it,  and  forget  the 
isolated  interests  of  their  own  country. 

Bedwell,  C.  E.  A.  Legal  unity  and  legislative  research.  Contemp.  115  -.572 
(My.  "19). 

Proposes  "le^u!  unity  on  essential  points"  as  a  primary  condition  for  an  effective  league,  although 
admitting  that  total  unification  would  be  impracticable. 

Beer,  George  Louis,  1872-  The  English-speaking  peoples ;  their  future  rela- 
tions and  joint  international  obligations,  by  George  Louis  Beer  . . .  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  xi  p.,  2  1.,  3-322  p.  20cra. 

"Some  of  the  material  in  this  book  bad  already  appeared  in  the  Political  quarterly,  the  New  republic, 
the  Forum,  the-  Annals  of  the  American  academy  and  elsewhere." — Pref. 

Contents. — International  anarchy. — Nationalism  and  sovereignty. — American  foreign  policy  before  1914. — 
The  background  of  the  war. — America's  reaction  to  the  wai. — The  unity  of  English-speaking  peoples. — 
Economic  interdependence. — Community  of  policy. — Notes. 

"It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  judicious  attempts  to  construct  out  of  the  political  anarchy  of  these 
times  new  organizations.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  political  science.  It  is  an  earnest  appe&l  for  support 
to  a  pc-rmaiifnt,  loosely  knit  association  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States". — The  Time* 
[London]  Lit  Sup. 

Beers,  Lucius  H.  Poison  gas  or  a  league  of  nations.  Outlook  121 :262  (Feb. 
12,1919  \ 

"We  are  come  to  a  place  in  history  ...  where  the  humane  nations  must  now  take  one  of  two  roads. 
They  must  combine  to  prevent  inhumane  practice  or  must  separately  prepare  to  resist  them." 

Begbie,  Harold.  Can  man  abolish  war?  North  American  Review  205  (Je. 
1917^886-94. 

Good  will  among  nations  is  the  essential  thing  in  any  form  of  enduring  peace. 

Behind  the  scenes  at  Paris.     Nation  109 :428  (Sept.27,1919). 

The  statement  of  William  C.  Bullitt  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  printed  in  part  and 
discussed. 

Bell,  Herbert  C.     The  covenant.    Review  3  :125  (June21,1919). 

Reply  to  Mr.  Corwin's  article  in  the  Review,  "Examination  of  the  Covenant,"  in  which  the  writer  takes 
issue-  with  Mr.  Corwin  in  several  of  the  points  of  his  interpretation  of  the  league  covenant. 
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Bent,  Silas.  The  future  of  the  dependent  peoples.  World's  Work  38:  sup. 
32  (Je.19). 

What  the  system  of  mandates  means — a  new  era  in  the  control  of  the  unorganized  regions  of  the  world — 
responsible  stewardship  substituted  for  irresponsible  greed — the  duty  laid  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Bentham,  Jeremy.  The  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  published  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  executor,  John  Bowring.  11  vol.  pi.  tables.  0.  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Tait,  1843. 

Bentwich,  Norman  De  Mattos.  The  Declaration  of  London,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  and  appendices,  by  Norman  Bentwich  . . .  London, 
E.Wilson;  [etc.,  etc.]  1911.  vii  p.,  1 1.,  179  p.  22V2cm. 

"The  Declaration  of  London  ...  was  drawn  up  by  the  Naval  conference  of  London,  held  in  1909." — 
Introduction. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Commentary  on  the  Declaration  of  London. — Appendices:  a.  Text  of  the 
Declaration  in  French  and  English,  b.  Text  of  the  Hague  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national prize  court,  c.  Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  d.  Text  of  the  Naval  prize  bill,  1910  pt.  I-III. 

Discusses  each  article  in  detail.  The  author  finds  himself  in  disagreement  with  Bowies'  Sea  Law, 
•which  "has  provided  me,"  he  says,  "with  arguments  to  controvert  rather  than  with  material  to  embody." 

Berger,  V.  I.,  and  others.  Kind  of  peace  Socialists  call  for.  World  Court  3 
Mr.1917)  113-15. 

Gives  the  official  proclamation  to  American  Socialists  framed  by  Berger,  Hillquit,  Sparge,  Maley,  and 
Work.  "Far  more  important  than  any  or  all  of  the  questions  of  indemnification  and  territorial  rearrange- 
ments, is  the  assurance  which  must  be  obtained  by  the  proletariat  that  the  settlement  of  the  war  shall  be 
just  and  lasting;  that  it  shall  not  contain  the  germs  of  future  wars.  Every  capitalist  device  which  may 
contain  the  potential  provocative  of  future  wars  must  be  stoutly  resisted  by  a  reunited  international  social 
democracy.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Socialist  parties  to  create  the  necessary  working-class  sentiment  and  rally 
the  forces  to  insure  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent  future  wars". 

Berle,  A.  A.     Betrayal  at  Paris.    Nation  109 :170  (Aug.9,1919). 

Accuses  Wilson  of  refusing  to  carry  out  his  principles  of  self-determination,  etc.,  even  when  seconded  by 
the  other  mcml>ei\s  of  the  conference. 

Bernard,  Mountague.  Four  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  diplomacy ; 
by  Mountague  Bernard  . . .  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  1868.  viii, 
205  p.  22i/2cm. 

Contents. — lecture  I.  The  Congress  of  Westphalia. — lecture  II.  Systems  of  policy. — lecture  III.  Diplomacy 
past  and  present. — lecture  IV.  The  obligation  of  treaties. 

Berne  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations.    108 :446  (Mr.22,'19). 

Contains  the  demands  of  the  Socialist  Conference  for  a  League  of  Nations,  and  an  address  by  a  delegate 
from  Great  Britain  objecting  to  the  plan  which  excludes  tho  psoplc  from  participation. 
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Beveridge,  Albert  J,  Pitfalls  of  a  "League  of  Nations".  North  American 
Review  209:  305-314. 

The  American  nation  is  traditionally  opposed  to  the  proposals  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  rightly  so. 
Our  participation  in  such  a  league  means  inevitably  that  we  shall  be  drawn  into  entangling  alliances.  The 
league  can  be  established  only  by  treaty.  What  proportion  of  the  economic  and  military  burden  are  we  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  contribute?  If  we  join  the  league  and  find  that  it  is  a  failure,  how  are  we  to  withdraw 
without  compromising  our  national  honor?  Let  America  pursue  her  traditional  policy  and  by  her  example 
lead  the  way  to  better  national  ideals. 

Beveridge,  A.  J.     Pitfalls  of  a  league  of  nations.    No.  Am.  209  :305  (Mr.  19). 

Points  out  the  falseness  of  the  position  in  which  nations  would  be  who  merely  promised  each  other  not 
to  make  war.  ar.vi  urges  the  continuance  of  the  independence  which  is  America's  example  to  the  world. 

Bigelow,  John,  1854-  World  peace ;  how  war  cannot  be  abolished,  how  it 
may  be  abolished,  by  John  Bigelow  . . .  New  York,  M.  Kennerley,  1916. 
2p.,l.,  vp.,  11.,  291  p.  19cra.  $1.50. 

Bibliography:  p.  266-274. 

The  autlio-  first  attacks  the  illusions  of  the  pacifists  and  shows  why  arbitration  and  other  proposed 
plans  for  bringing  about  world  peace  arc  bound  to  fail.  He  then  develops  his  own  plan,  that  of  a  world 
state.  "Nothing  short  of  world  sovereignty,  which  means  the  abandonment  of  national  sovereignty,  will 
suffice  for  a  world  nation,  which  alone  can  give  assurance  of  world  peace". 

Bill  of  rights  for  the  world.    Survey  36  ( Je.10,1916)  281-2. 

Analysis  of  President  Wilson's  address  before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  May,  1910,  viewed  chiefly 
from  an  economic  and  social  standpoint. 

Bishop  Gore's  mission  to  the  United  States.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  75  (O.1918) 
598-600. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  outlines  his  grounds  of  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations: — 

1.  The  first  is  the  despair  of  the  future  which  fills  the  minds  of  all  peoples  when  they  contemplate  the 
tendencies  of  national  rivalry  before  the  war  and  at  its  outbreak. 

2.  The  second  is  the  progress  and  the  international  sympathies  of  democracy. 

3.  The  third  is  the  power  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Blakeslee,  George  H.,  ed.  Problems  and  lessons  of  peace.  [Clark  University 
addresses].  League  to  enforce  peace.  Putnam,  1916.  p.  214-22. 

"It  is  of  special  interest  to  Americans,  since  so  much  of  it  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 
their  ideals,  methods  of  life,  and  national  character.  Six  of  the  addresses  are  concerned  with  one  or 
another  phase  of  American  preparedness.  They  vary  greatly  in  theme  and  almost  so  much  in  point  of 
view,  being  given  by  Norman  Angell,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Ira  N.  Hullis,  Arthur  Gordon  Webster, 
Warren  Wortli  Bailey,  and  William  I.  Hull." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Blakeslee,  George  H.  Will  democracy  alone  make  the  world  safe?  A  study 
of  the  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  democratic  states.  Amer.  Antiq. 
Soc.  Proceedings,  n.  s.  27  :  pt.  2  (0.1917)  358-74. 

Democracy  itself  will  never  make  the  world  safe,  but  the  formation  of  a  league  of  democracies  is  neces- 
sary. Autocracies  can  never  form  a  league,  but  even  democracies  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  if  not  held 
by  a  common  bond. 
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Blood,  W.  P.    Course  of  the  war.    Quarterly  Review  299  (Ap.1918)  569-75. 

The  impracticability  of  reconstituting  a  balance  of  power  gives  added  significance  to  the  proposal  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  Yet  this  cannot  adequately  insure  a  lasting  peace.  We  have  still  to  deal  with  the 
Germanic  powers.  A  league,  if  founded,  would  first  have  to  curb  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the  Germanic 
group.  Let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  delude  1  by  untried  political  theories.  Peace,  if  it  is  to  be  lasting, 
must  rest  on  surer  foundations. 

Bolce,  Harold,  1868-  The  new  internationalism,  by  Harold  Bolce.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1907.  3  p.  1.,  309  p.  19V2cm. 

Contents. — The  Arcady  of  Mammon. — The  international  advance. — Reprisals  and  panics. — More  reprisals 
end  panics. — The  cost  of  commercial  conflict. — Europe's  wealth  America's  opportunity. — Our  fanciful  picture 
of  foreign  trade. — The  taste  and  trend  of  Europe. — Advertising  in  Europe. — No  nation  can  monopolize 
commerce.  The  standpatters. — Trade  mistakes  and  successes. — A  short  cut  to  reciprocity.— Triumphs  and 
tangles  of  reciprocity. — The  world's  progress. 

Central  tlnym; — The  linnn.  ial  and  commercial  amalgamation  of  the  nations.  A  material  point  of  view 
«n  the  subject. — Independent. 

Borah  the  fable-maker.    New  Repub.  18 :129  (Mr.1919). 

Refutes  the  arguments  of  Senator  Borah  ngainst  the  league  will:  rlenn-cut  thoroughness. 

Bossett,  J.  S.     Lost  fruits  of  Waterloo,  2d  edition.    Macmillan. 

Bourgeois,  Leon.  La  Societe  des  Nations,  ses  principes,  ses  conditions,  ses 
bienfaits.  La  Paix  par  Le  Droit,  Dec.  '18. 

Claims  that  the  sole  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  substitution  of  right  for  force  in  ruling  con- 
flicts. There  must  be  a  constitution,  and  non-intercourse  should  be  used  to  control  dissenting  states. 
However,  a  force  must  be  maintained  to  deal  with  nations  outside  of  the  League.  Democratic  Germany 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  League  should  b?  assured  immediately  in  the  peace  conference. 

Bourne,  Randolph  Silliman,  1886-  comp.  Towards  an  enduring  peace;  a 
symposium  of  peace  proposals  and  programs,  1914-1916,  comp.  by  Ran- 
dolph S.  Bourne,  with  an  introduction  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  New 
York,  American  association  for  international  conciliation  [1916]  xv, 
336  p.  19"". 


Bower,  Graham.    Avoidance  of  war.    Amer.  Law  Review  52  (My.1918)  383- 
400. 

Enumerates  tho  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day 
to  avoid  war  and  to  insure  peace,  with  an  especial  consideration  of  the  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  The  author  is  rather  skeptical  of  the  advisability  or  possibility  of  merging  nations  into  one  another. 
His  method  of  approaching  the  question  would  be  to  study  the  causes  of  war  and  to  remove  them  rather 
than  simply  to  attempt  to  prevent  wars. 
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Bowles,  Thomas  Gibson,  1842-  Sea  law  and  sea  power  as  they  would  be 
affected  by  recent  proposals;  with  reasons  against  those  proposals,  by 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles  ...  London,  J.  Murray,  1910.  xv,  [1],  296  p. 

22y2cn-. 

"Documents  ...  cited  or  referred  to":  p.  xiii-xiv. 

Contents. — I.  Tlie  law  of  the  sea. — II.  War  and  trade. — III.  War  risks  at  sea. — IV.  The  Hague  conference 
of  1807  and  its  conventions. — V.  The  Naval  conference  of  London. — VI.  The  Declaration  of  London. — VII. 
The  new  proposals — the  Naval  prize  bill.— Appendices:  a.  Cost  of  carriage  by  sea  and  land.  b.  Declaration 
of  Paris.,  1850.  c.  Final  act  of  the  Second  peace  conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  1907,  and  conventions  and 
declarations  annexed  thereto,  d.  Final  protocol  of  the  London  Naval  conference  and  Declaration  of  London, 
1809.  e.  The  Naval  prize  bill  and  International  prize  court  convention. — Index. 

Discusses  the  probable  operation  of  an  international  prize  court,  administering  the  law  as  stated  in  the 
Declaration  ot  London. — Hicks. 

Brailsford,  Henry  Noel.  A  league  of  nations.  By  Henry  Noel  Brailsford, 
....  London,  Headley  Bros.,  [1917].  vii,  332  p.  3  maps.  I8y2cm. 

"The  volume  discusses  calmly  and  dispassionately  pretty  nearly  all  the  problems  which  this  war  has 
raised.  But  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  scheme  for  a  League  of  nations  associated  with  Mr.  Taft 
ts  form  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  world." — The  Times  [London]  Lit.  Sup. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.     Covenant  of  peace.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

"Profound  discussion  of  the  international  problem  as  a  whole." — Nat. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  Foundations  of  internationalism;  prize  essay.  English 
Review  27  (Ag.1918)  87-101. 

Idealizes  the  necessity  oi  friendly  relationship  and  confidence  in  the  League.  Some  advantages  are  the 
possibility  of  changes  without  war,  and  the  destruction  of  militarism.  The  league  must  be  made  desirable, 
and  the  faults  of  the  old  system  realized. 

Brailsford,  Henry  Noel,  3873-  A  league  of  nations,  by  Henry  Noel  Brails- 
ford  ...  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company  [1917J  vii,  332  p.  3 
maps.  19cm. 

"Printed  in  Great  Britain." 

The  author  regards  the  questions  of  the  settlement  of  the  war  and  the  future  international  organization 
rf  the  world  as  a  single  problem.  He  has  set  himself  to  consider  under  what  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions the  creation  of  a  League  of  nations,  such  as  President  Wilson  has  proposed,  would  have  hopeful 
prospects,  and  how  far  stich  a  League  could  guarantee  the  security  of  Europe.  In  the  concluding  pages  of 
the  book  various  suggestion^  for  a  settlement  designed  to  prepare  a  League  of  Nations  are  set  together  in  a 
balanced  whole. — A  thena<Mfm. 

Brailsford,  Henry  Noel,  1873-  Poland  and  the  league  of  nations,  by  H.  N. 
Brailsford  . . .  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]  27,  [1]  p.  24cm. 

Reprinted  from  "The  Polish  review." 

Brailsford,  H.  N.    League  of  nations.    New  Republic  15  (My.25,1918)  113-15. 

Advises  a  middle  course  in  the  matter  of  forcing  the  acceptance  of  league  decisions,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  withdrawal  from  the  League  of  nations  which  would  not  accept  one  or  other  of  the  plans. 
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Brailsford,  H.  N.    The  League  and  its  mandates.    New  Republic  18 :  107. 

The  League  constituti-jr  has  devised  an  entirely  new  executive  instrument,  the  mandate.  In  granting 
these  mandates,  certain  provision  and  restrictions  have  to  be  placed  on  the  responsible  powers.  The  man- 
date ought  to  be  granted  only  for  a  term  of  years.  The  beginnings  of  colonial  militarism  must  be  averted 
in  all  the  trustee  areas.  J'-.c  League  must  set  itself  to  define  a  minimum  standard  of  administration  and 
legislation.  All  fiscal  devices  for  purposes  other  than  the  raising  of  revenue  must  be  forbidden.  The  rich 
opportunities  of  profit  in  trustee  areas  must  be  most  carefully  guai'ded  and  any  infringements  severely 
punished. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.    New  Republic  15  (Jl.13,1918)  309-11. 

Kmphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  participation  of  all  nations,  neutral  and  enemy,  in  the  formation  of  the 
League  plan,  which  should  thus  take  place  when  peace  is  declared. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  Peace  by  organization.  New  Republic  10  (Mr.17,1917) 
187-90. 

Outlines  a  detailed  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations,  including  settlement  of  disputed  territories,  and 
emphasizes  the  need  of  immediate  execution. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.     Poland  as  barrier.    New  Republic  19  :10  (May3,1919). 

Author  de.3oribes  the  dangers  to  Poland  in  the  league  as  it  now  stands. 

Brailsford,  H.  N.  United  States  and  the  league  of  peace.  Atlantic  Monthly 
119  (Ap.1917)  433-42. 

Outlines  moral  grounds  on  which  U.  S.  would  become  a  member  of  such  a  league,  the  effect  that  the 
entrance  of  a  disinterested  power  like  the  U.  S.  would  have  upon  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  league,  and 
the  duties  which  would  evolve  upon  her  after  its  formation. 

Brandt,  Lilian.  Pierre  Dubois :  who  dreamed  of  a  league  of  nations  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Survey  41  (N.2,1918)  121. 

Account  of  the  life  and  activities  of  Pierre  Dubois  and  especially  of  his  most  ambitious  work,  "De 
Kecuperatione  Terrae  Sanctae,"  in  which  he  set  forth  a  plan  for  an  organization  of  a  nature  much  similar 
to  the  present  League  of  Nations. 

Breakers  ahead  for  the  League  of  Nations.    Lit.  Dig.  59  :21  (D.7,18). 

Opinions  from  Italian  and  German  papers,  urging  the  continual  right  of  intervention  for  the  league,  and 
expressing  mistrust  of  the  plan,  respectively. 

Bridgman,  Raymond  L[andon]  1848-  World  organization,  by  Raymond  L. 
Bridgman.  Boston,  For  the  International  union,  Ginn  &  company,  1905. 
vi,  172  p.  20cm. 

Partly  reprinted  from  various  periodicals. 

Contents. — World  unity. — National  sovereignty  not  absolute. — The  world  constitution. — The  world  legis- 
lature.— The  world  judiciary. — The  world  executive. — World  legislation  already  accomplished. — World  busi- 
ness now  pending. — National  constitutions. — The  supremacy  of  races. — The  mind  of  the  world. — Forces  active 
for  world  unity. — World  organization  secures  world  peace. — World  peace. — Appendixes. 

The  chief  subjects  discussed  are:  The  World  Constitution,  The  World  Legislature,  The  World  Judiciary, 
Tbe  World  Executive,  World  Legislation  Already  Accomplished,  World  Business  Now  Pending,  Forces 
Active  for  World  Unity,  and  World  Organization  Secures  World  Peace. — Hicks. 
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Bringing  the  League  of  Nations  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  Our 
Opinion  65  (1918)  281. 

Favorable  newspaper  comment  on  President  Wilson's   speech  In  which   he  urged   the   formation  of  the 
league  at  the  Peace  Conference.     Also  opinions  concerning  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  league. 

Bringing  the  treaty  to  the  Senate.    Independent  99 :72  (July  19,1919). 

Editorial  comment  on  the  President's  speech  submitting  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Senate  for -ratification. 

Bring  it  to  a  head.    Review  1  :245  (Aug.2,1919). 

Editorial  comment  on  the  continued  league  debate  in  the  Senate.    Author  wishes  useless  debate  curtailed, 
constructive  debate  furthered. 

Brinkerhoff,  Edgar  Dayton.  Constitution  for  the  united  nations  of  the  earth. 
Third  edition.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Pamphlet  Publishing  Co.,  [pref., 
1916].  [22]  p.  24CI". 

Preface  signed: Edgar  D.  Brinkerhoff. 

The  British  army  and  the  League  of  Nations.    New  Statesman  12 :484. 

Shows  the   absurdity  of  laying  the  increased   program  of  war  activities   suggested   by   Lord   Churchill   to 
The  demand  for  a  police  force  required  by  the  league. 

British  churches  and  a  league  of  nations.    Nation  108 :74  (1919). 

An  appeal,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  most  important  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  the 
Kcrfian  Catholic,  pleading  for  support  for  the  league. 

British  defence  of  President  Wilson.    Rev.  of  Rev.  60:421  (Oct.,1919). 

Believes  Wilson  should  be  respected   for  being  mainly   responsible   for  the   League  of   Nations  plan,   and 
for  refusing  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  his  conference  difficulties. 

The  British  Empire  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Review  of  Reviews  60:215 
(Aug.1919). 

Bishop  Frodsliam  expresses  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  British  Empire  of  Joining  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Brown,  Hugh  Henry,  1872-  The  league  to  enforce  peace :  address  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Nevada  Legislature,  February  13,  1917,  by  Hugh  H. 
Brown.  Carson  City,  Nev.,  1917.  12  p.  23cm. 

Brown,  Philip  Marshall.  Elements  of  a  just  and  durable  peace.  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  76-82. 

To  enforce  peace  would  be  futile,  but  nationalism,   self-government,   free  trade,   and  racial  and  religious 
freedom  will  bring  enduring  peace  which,  however,  must  not  abandon  war  as  a  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
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Bryce,  James  Bryce,  viscount,  1838-  Essays  and  addresses  in  war  time,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.  M.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1918.  vi  p.,  1 1.,  208  p.  21cm. 

Contents. — Neutral  rations  and  the  war. — The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  war. — The  war 
state:  its  mind  and  its  methods. — War  and  human  progress. — Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  rJritish 
academy,  June  30,  1915. — Presidential  address  delivered  to  the  British  academy,  July  14,  1916. — The  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  and  its  applicaticns. — Concerning  a  peace  league. — Appendix. 

Bryce,  Viscount.  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a  league  of  nations.  Nation  105 
(D.13,1917)  659. 

Discusses  interpretation  of  Monroe  Doctrine  to-day.  In  its  old  form  it  has  disappeared.  In  a  new  form, 
extended  and  broadened,  it  may  become  the  nucleus  about  which  can  be  built  up  a  world-wide  national 
protection,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea. 

Bryce,  James  Bryce,  viscount,  1838-  Proposals  for  the  prevention  of  future 
wars,  by  Viscount  Bryce  and  others.  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd. 
[1917]  53,  [1]  p.  21V2cm. 

Contents. — Prefatory  note. — Introduction. — Project  for  a  treaty. — League  of  nations  society. — League  to 
enforce  peace. — Appendix:  Quotations  from  leading  statesmen  on  the  subject  of  international  relationships 
after  the  war. 

"This  Is  a  draft  scheme  for  an  international  alliance  to  keep  the  peace.  It  differs  from  the  League  of 
nation's  society's  programme  in  not  asking  the  Allies  to  enforce  an  arbitrator's  award,  and  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  requiring  the  Allies  to  deal  with  aggression  by  a 
non-Ally  as  v,-ell  as  by  one  of  their  number." — Spec. 

Buck,  Philo  M.     Middle  west  and  the  peace.    Review  1 :34  (May24,1919). 

General  acceptance  of  the  treaty  with  its  league  clauses 

Bullitt,  William  C.  A  basis  for  a  durable  peace  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  113-17. 

Depriving  England  and  Germany  both  of  the  right  to  stop  merchantmen  unless  carrying  contraband,  but 
giving  this  power  to  the  League  of  Nations,  would  control  the  animosity  between  these  two  nations. 

Burntiam,  G.,  Jr.    Possible  league  of  peace.    New  Republic  2  (1915)  305. 

The  fact  that  no  state  is  willing  to  give  up  its  sovereignty  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  failure  of  a 
possible  League  of  Peace.  Are  we  not  every  day  hedged  in  by  a  hundred  limitations  and  directions?  A 
League  of  Nations  would  not  prohibit  sovereignty;  it  would  only  lay  down  a  code  of  international  etiquette. 

Burns,  C.  Delisle.     Political  ideals :  an  essay.  3rd  ed.    Milford,  1919. 

Author  says  of  league:  "There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  succeed  where  our  forefather's 
have  failed  . . .  and  the  ideal  of  a  league  will  certainly  survive  the  defects  of  its  first  embodiment." — Ath. 

Burns,  C.  D.    World  of  states.    (S  '18) 

Concerning  recent  problems  of  world  politics — The  state  In  the  world.  Politics  and  foreign  policy, 
Nationality,  Economics,  Defense,  Cooperation  between  states,  International  conferences  and  leagues,  World 
organization.  A  focalized  treatment  of  the  subject  in  a  simple  style. — The  Rk.  Kev.  Dig. 
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Burnes,  Leon.  The  nation  of  the  sea ;  or,  The  united  nations  of  the  world,  by 
Leon  Burnes.  [Shreveport,  La.,  M.  L.  Bath  co.,  limited,  C1917]  3  p.  1., 
13-68  p.  front.,  port.  23y2c 
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Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  Permanent  league  for  international  justice.  World 
Court  4  (Ag.1918)  471-5. 

Advocates  present  allies  for  foundation,  international  police  and  public  diplomacy,  and  quotes  the  reso- 
lutions passed  in  1916  and  1017  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  which  offer  a  plan  for  a 
third  Hague  conference  to  form  a  league. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  1862-    A  world  in  ferment ;  interpretations  of  the 
war  for  a  new  world,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  . . .     New  York,  C.  Scrib- 
ner's  sons,  1917.    viii,  254  p.    20cra.    $1.25. 

Contents. — Introduction. — The  onrush  of  war. — The  United  States  of  Europe. — The  United  States  as  a 
world  power. — -Patriotism. — The  changed  outlook. — Higher  preparedness. — The  building  of  the  nation. — 
Nationality  and  beyond. — The  present  crisis. — Is  America  drifting? — Looking  forward. — The  Russian  revolu- 
tion.— The  call  to  service. — The  envoys  at  the  University. — The  international  mind:  how  to  develop  It — A 
world  in  ferment. 

President  Butler's  repeated  warning  is  that  the  American  people,  as  they  move  forward,  must  keep  In 
mind  their  old  ideals.  There  are  many  suggestions  and  brief  discussions  of  the  means  by  which  the  move- 
r.wnt  of  the  nations  towards  closer  and  more  harmonious  cofiperation  can  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  1862-  The  international  mind,  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler ;  address  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  Lake  Mohonk  confer- 
ence on  international  arbitration,  May  15,  1912.  "Washington,  D.  C.,  The 
American  peace  society,  1912.  12  p.  21%cm. 

An  argument  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes,  together  with  an  Informal  history  of 
the  movement  plnce  1905. — Nation. 

Buxton,  Charles  Roden,  ed.  Towards  a  lasting  settlement,  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  [and  others].  Edited  by  Charles  Roden  Buxton Lon- 
don, G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  [1915] .  216  p.  19™. 

Contents. — Dickinson,  G.  L.  The  basis  of  permanent  peace. — Buxton,  C.  R.  Nationality. — Sidebotham, 
II.  The  freedom  of  the  sea. — Hobson.  J.  A.  The  open  door. — Willis,  I.  C.  The  parallel  of  the  great  French 
war. — Royden,  A.  M.  War  and  the  woman's  movement. — Brailsford,  H.  N.  The  organization  of  peace. — 
Snowdeu,  P.  Democracy  and  publicity  in  foreign  affairs.— Lee,  V.  The  democratic  principle  and  interna- 
tional relations. 

Papers  by  nine  English  men  and  women.  The  writers  are  united  in  the  aim  of  making  a  recurrence  of 
a  worM  war  impossible.  "While  offering  no  final  solution,  we  believe  that  there  exists  a  common 
European  policy  which  would  be  acceptable  to  reasonable  men  in  all  countries  if  only  the  present  atmos- 
phere of  panic  and  prejudice  could  be  dissipated.  The  outline  of  such  a  plan  is  already  discernible." 
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Caird,  Mona.  The  greater  community.  Fortnightly  Review  104  (N.1918) 
742-55. 

Argues  that  conditions,  not  human  nature,  are  responsible  for  war.  Advocates  the  stirring  of  interna- 
tional friendship  as  the  means  to  a  secure  league,  and  a  blow  disarmament,  as  a  precaution  against  too 
much  confidence. 

The  Cambridge  modern  history ;  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton  ...  ed.  by 
A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D.,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.  D.,  Stanley  Leathes  . . . 
Cambridge,  The  University  press,  1902-12.  13  v.  and  atlas.  24cm. 

Bibliographies  at  end  of  each  volume. 

Contents. — I.  The  renaissance.  1902. — II.  The  reformation.  1903. — III.  The  wars  of  religion.  1904. — IV. 
The  twenty  years'  war.  1906. — V.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  1908. — VI.  The  eighteenth  century.  1909. — VII. 
The  United  States.  1903.— VIII.  The  French  revolution.  1904. — IX.  Napoleon.  1906. — X.  The  restoration. 
1907. — XI.  The  growth  of  nationalities.  1909. — XII.  The  latest  age.  1910. — XIII.  Genealogical  tables  and 
lists  and  general  index.  1911. — Atlas,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Ward  . . .  G.  W.  Prothero  . . .  Stanley  Leathes  . . . 
assisted  by  E.  A.  Benians.  1912. 

Canada's  vote  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Literary  Digest  62:23  (Aug.16, 
1919). 

Canadian  protest  to  the  questioning  of  Canada's  right  to  vote  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Can  a  league  of  nations  prevent  war?    Rev.  of  Rev.  19 :83  (Jan.1919). 

Puts  faith  in  an  Interdict  of  all  commercial  intercourses  against  the  offending  nation. 

Can  a  league  of  nations  work?    Literary  Digest  58  (Ag.10,1918)  17-18. 

A  review  of  Viscount  Grey's  book  in  favor  of  the  league,  with  criticism,  generally  hostile,  from  the 
French  and  German  press. 

Can  Congress  compromise.    Independent  99  -.139  (Aug.2,1919). 

Editorial  comment  in  which  conjectures  are  made  whether1  Congress  can  honorably  compromise  the  treaty 
by  amending  the  league  covenant. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  1835-  A  league  of  peace ;  a  rectorial  address  delivered  to 
the  students  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  17th  October,  1905,  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  . . .  Boston,  Pub.  for  the  International  union,  Ginn  & 
company,  1906.  1  p.  1.,  47  p.  17cm. 
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Carnegie,  Andrew,  1835-  ...  A  league  of  peace ;  address  delivered  at  tlnj 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Andrew  Carnegie  . . .  New  York  city, 
American  branch  of  the  Association  for  international  conciliation  [1907] 
43  p.  19y2tm. 

(Association  for  international  conciliation   . . .    [American  branch.     Document]   3) 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  1835-  A  league  of  peace ;  a  rectorial  address  delivered  to 
the  students  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  17th  October,  1905,  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  . . .  [New  York]  The  New  York  peace  society,  1911. 
48  p.  19tm. 

rublishecl  in  190G  for  the  International  union  by  Ginn  &  company,   Boston. 

Carnegie,  A.  League  of  peace  —  not  preparation  for  war.  Ind.  80  (1914) 
89-90. 

Proves  the  fallacy  of  theory  of  preventing  war  by  national  armaments,  but  favors  merging  forces  of 
nations  to  protect  a  League  of  Nations. 

Cecil,  Lord  R.    A  League  of  Nations.    Birmingham :  Cornish,  1918. 

An  address  delivered  at  his  installation  nt  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Central  organisation  for  a  durable  peace,  The  Hague.  ...  A  durable  peace ; 
official  commentary  on  the  minimum-program.  The  Hague  [1915]  xvi, 
46  p.  26™-. 

[Central  organisation  for  a  durable  peace,  The  Hague]  Problems  of  the 
international  settlement.  [London]  Pub.  for  the  National  peace  council 
byG.  Allen  &  Unwin  limited  [1918]  xxiv,  205  p.  22tm. 

Lettered  on  cover:   . . .   Introduction  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

''The  papers  included  in  the  present  volume  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  three)  are  reproduced,  and 
(where  the  original  is  not  in  English)  translated,  from  the  Recueil  de  rapports,  published  by  the  'Central 
organization  for  a  durable  peace.'  This  is  an  international  association  founded  at  The  Hague  in  1915,  to 
study  and  advocate  such  a  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  as  will  guarantee  a  durable  pt?oce." — 
lutrod. 

Chapman,  Edward  M.  Enforcing  peace.  Hibbert  Journal  15  (Ja.1917) 
189-98. 

A  discussion  of  the  ethical  grounds  on  which  a  League  of  Nations  would  be  feasible. 

Chapman,  John  Jay.     League  or  entente?    No.  Am.  208 :828  (D.'18). 

The  alliance  existent  at  the  time  would  form  a  better  and  ?afc-r  league  than  the  one  planned,  which  may 
lead  to  disilliiMc.n. 
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Charnwood,  Lord.  The  English  attitude :  whole-hearted  support  of  a  great 
ideal.  World's  Work,  Feb.  19. 

Most  prominent  British  statesmen  for  the  league.  "Freedom  of  the  seas"  and  the  British  fleet  are  net 
regarded  as  insuperable  impediments. 

Cheradame,  Andre,  1871-  The  essentials  of  an  enduring  victory,  by  Andre 
Cheradame  . . .  New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1918.  xxxv  p.,  1 1.,  259  p. 
incl.  maps.  191/£»cm. 

"Shows  very  clearly  the  reasons  for  his  view  that  the  German  people  are  dangerous,  and  he  would  have 
the  League  of  nations  built  up  gradually  on  the  basis  of  the  inter-allied  commissions"  supervising  indem- 
nities.— N.  Y.  Times. 

China  and  Japan  at  the  peace  table.    Outlook  122 :60  (May  14,1919). 

The  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  nations  set  down.  The  problem  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  settling 
these  claims  to  the  n-utual  satisfaction  of  the  two  nations. 

Chittenden,  H.  M.    Peace  by  coercion.    Forum  57  (My.1917)  553-66. 

Criticism  of  the  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  from  a  practical  working  basis.  Scrutiny  of 
th«  details  of  the  league  and  their  infea^ibility.  Program  for  an  organization  such  as  a  world  court  which 
would  drop  the  idea  of  coercion  in  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  which  would  still  have  most  of  its 
functions.  Attitude  which  the  U.  S.  would  take  towards  such  a  court. 

Choate,  Joseph  Hodges,  1832-  The  two  Hague  conferences,  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  Princeton,  Princeton  university  press;  [etc.,  etc.]  1913.  xiv, 
109  p.  20cm.  $1.00. 

The  Stafford  Little  lectures  for  1912. 

A  brief  account  of  the  larger  and  more  enduring  results  of  the  two  conferences  by  one  who  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  second  conference. 

Church  press  on  the  peace  league.    Lit.  Dig.  60 :32  (Mr.8,'19). 

Church  papers  urge  the  creation  of  the  proper  spirit  for  thi-  reception  of  a'  League  of  Nations  and, 
through  it,  the  extension  of  Christian  ideals. 

Clark,  John  Bates.  League  to  enforce  peace.  Economic  Journal  37  (S.1917) 
442-4. 

Interpretation  of  the  program  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  economist. 

Clark,  John  Maurice,  1884-  ed.  Readings  in  the  economics  of  war,  ed.  by  J. 
Maurice  Clark,  Walton  H.  Hamilton  [and]  Harold  G.  Moulton.  Chicago, 
111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1918]  xxxi,  676  p.  23%"°. 

Clement,  Edward  H.  Armenia  and  the  League  of  Nations.  New  Armenia  10 
(N.1918)  161-3. 
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Colcord,  L.     Black  is  white.    Nation  109  :364  (Sept.13,1919). 

The  problem  of  assisting  or  refusing  to  assist  in  the  secret  treaties  is  very  plain  to  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  Wilson's  arguments. 

Colcord,  L.     Receivership  for  civilization.    Nation  108 :1009  (Je.28/19). 

Heports  the  view  that  the  Republican  Senators  oppose  the  league  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  being  pushed 
Ly  international  bankers  for  their  advantage. 

Colegrave,  Kenneth.     A  new  era  in  world  morality.    World's  Work  38 :131. 

The  growth  of  international  morality  into  a  power  for  good  and  its  culmination  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Collin,  Christen  Christian  Dreyer,  1857-  The  war  against  war  and  the  en- 
forcement of  peace,  by  Professor  Christen  Collin  . . .  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  William  Archer.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1917. 
xii,  163  p.  19fm. 

Contents. — Winter  solstice. — Counting  the  cost.— England  and  Germany. — England  and  Germany  before 
the  war. — The  attempt  to  supersede  Kant.— The  great  superstition. — An  answer  to  Professor  Zorn. — The  fate 
of  Belgium. —Vive  la  Prance! — The  Ford  peace  mission  in  Christiania. — The  world  war  as  Shakespearean 
drama. 

A  hook  of  essays  chiefly  directed  to  the  argument  that  the  questions  of  peace  and  defence  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  each  other.  The  author  deprecates  the  idea  of  some  champions  of  defence  that 
war  is  n  "natural  necessity  for  all  time."— Athenaeum. 

\ 

Colonial  trusteeship.     New  Repub.  18 :39  (Fe.1919) . 

Mandatory  nations,  having  no  excuse  for  demanding  prolit  of  their  trusts,  will  therefore  guarantee  them 
all  nationalistic  advantages. 

Colonies  and  the  League  of  Nations.    Equity  21 :14. 

Let  the  captured  German  colonies  be  turned  over  to  the  league  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  as  a  corporate 
body.  This  endowment  of  authority  will  give  the  league  stability  and  prestige. 

Colossal  humbug.    Nation  109 :424  (Sept.27,1919) . 

Quotes  defenders  of  the  league  to  try  to  prove  its  unsubstnntiality  and  failure  to  deal  with  problems  of 
n'oment. 

Colt,  Le  Baron  Bradford,  1846-  . . .  Shall  civilization  survive  ?  An  address 
on  the  vital  issues  involved  in  this  war,  delivered  before  the  citizens  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  at  their  celebration  on  Independence  day,  July  4,  1918,  by 
Hon.  Le  Baron  B.  Colt  .  . .  Washington,  Govt.  print,  off.,  1918.  7  p.  23cm. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Kenyon.      Ordered  printed  July  10,  1918. 

Colvin,  Jane  D.  Safety  of  the  nation :  showing  how  our  security  rests  upon 
our  industries.  Murray,  1919. 

Author  is  against  internationalism  and  the  general  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Coming  superstate.    Eev.  of  Rev.  60 :431  (Oct.1919). 

A  review  of  a  French  article  which  urges  :i  superstate,  consisting  of  the  three  great  democratic  nations, 
to  make  a  foundation  for  a  just,  not  merely  a  punishing,  league. 

Conditioned  and  unconditioned  sovereignty.    Ind.  84  (1915)  374. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  world  in  1014  was  the  unconditioned  sovereignty  then  existing  in  a  world 
that  science  had  reduced  to  a  neighbourhood.  The  fundamental  correction  is  the  formation  of  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  a  league  which  will  ensure  conditioned  sovereignty  and  world  democracy. 

Constitution  and  the  peace  league.    Survey  37  (Ja.27,1917)  491-2. 

Raises  the  question  whether  there  will  not  have  to  be  a  constitutional  amendment  before  Congress  and 
the  President  surrender  to  an  international  tribunal  the  powers  of  making  war  and  concluding  peace. 

Constitution  of  1919.     New  Repub.  18  :100  (Fe.1919). 

The  peace  of  l.'urope  is  no  longer  separated  from  our  affairs,  and  hence  ths  treaty  is  not  an  entangling 
alliance,  but  a  necessary  agreement  to  assure  our  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Corbett,  Sir  Julian  Stafford,  1854-  The  league  of  peace  and  a  free  sea,  by 
Sir  Julian  Corbett.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Hodcler  and  Stoughton, 
1917.  15  p.  211/0 cni. 

Corbin,  A.  0.  Foreign  exchange  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Bankers'  Mag- 
azine IKS  :673. 

Suggests  that  the  league  of  Nations  make  one  of  its  first  tasks  u  standardization  of  the  world's  currency. 

Corner-stone  of  peace.    Amer.  Econ.  62  (0.18,1918)  222. 

''It  would  appear  that  a  League  of  Nations  as  the  cornerstone  of  peace  wherein  each  nation  would 
surrender  a  large  portion  if  not  all  of  its  nationality,  and  enter  into  a  realm  of  internationalism  founded  on 
free  trade,  and  a  world  federation  founded  on  brotherhood  alone,  is  a  dream  that  cannot  be  realized  at  least 
at  this  stage  of  world  development.  The  peace  that  America  wants  and  demands  does  not  involve  a  League 
of  Nations  or  a  World  Federation".  Let  an  ''American  peace"  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure. 

Corte  de  justicia  centroamericana,  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  Anales.  t.  1- 
agosto,  1911-  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Tip.  de  A.  Alsina,  1911-  ports. 

24y2cm. 

Cover-title.      Editor:  1011-  E.  Martin. 

Corwin,  Edward  S.  Examination  of  the  covenant.  Review  1 :77  ( June7, 
1919). 

Critical  analysis  of  tiio  provisions  of  the  covenant  with  special  reference  to  its  international  implications 
for  us. 

Corwin,  Edward  S.     Wilson  and  the  Senate.    Review  1 :228  (July26,1919). 

Outlines  points  at  issue  between  the  President  and  the  Senate.     Rather  derogatory  toward  the  President. 
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Cosmos,  pseud.  La  base  de  una  paz  duradera,  articulos  escritos  por  invi- 
tacion  del  New  York  times,  por  Cosmos ;  traduccion  autorizada.  New 
York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1917.  ix,  150  p.  19V2cm. 

Estos  artfoulos  se  publicaron  por  prinicra  vez  en  the  New  York  Times  de  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28  y 
30  de  iioviembre,  y  2,  4,  6.  9,  12,  15  y  18  de  diciembre,  de  1916." — Advertencia  del  editor. 
Authorized  translation  into  Spanish  of  the  "Basis  of  a  Durable  Peace"  by  Cosmos. 

Cosmos,  pseud.  Les  bases  d'une  paix  durable,  ecrit  a  la  demande  du  New 
York  Times,  par  Cosmos;  traduction  autorisee.  New  York,  C.  Scribner's 
sons,  3917.  vi;  167  p.  19y2cm. 

"Les  articles  rSunis  dans  le  present  volume  ont  paru  originairement  dans  le  New  York  times  aux  dates 
cjui  suivent,  20;  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28  et  30  novembre,  2,  4,  6,  9,  12,  15  et  18  decembre,  1916." — Avis  des 
ediUurs. 

Authorized  translation  into  French  of  the  "Basis  of  a  Durable  Peace"  by  Cosmos. 

Cosmos,  pseud.  The  basis  of  durable  peace,  written  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  York  Times,  by  Cosmos.  New  York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1917.  ix, 
144  p.  18y2CIU. 

"These  papers  were  originally  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28, 
SO.  and  December  2,  4,  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  18,  1016." — Publisher's  note. 

Contents. — I.  Is  the  end  of  the  war  in  sight? — 2.  Great  Britain's  policy  toward  smaller  nations  and 
struggling  peoples. — 3.  The  open  door  in  international  trade  as  an  influence  for  peace. — 4.  What  is  meant 
by  the  freedom  of  the  seas?-— 5.  Exemption  of  private  property  at  sea,  not  contraband,  from  capture  or 
destruction  by  belligerents. — 0.  France  in  the  war. — 7.  The  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine. — 8.  Russia  and  the 
Slavs. — 9.  Prussian  militarism. — 10.  The  fundamental  principles  of  a  new  international  order. — 11.  Work  of 
the  first  Hague  Conference. — 12.  Work  of  the  second  Hague  Conference. — 13.  Suggested  mode  of  procedure 
after  the  war.-— 14.  Enforcement  of  international  law  and  the  administration  of  a  new  international  order. — 
15.  The  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  international  law  and  in  the  administration  of  a 
new  international  orck-r. — 16.  Conclusion. — Appendix. 

The  author  examines  statements  made  by  the  German  chancellor  and  the  British  prime  minister. 
Finding  the  two  statements  strikingly  similar  in  outward  appearance,  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  such 
expressions  as  "rights  of  Mnall  nations."  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  etc.,  from  both  the  German  and  the 
British  points  of  view.  He  discusses  further  the  principles  of  the  new  international  order  that  may  be 
established  after  the  war  and  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  it.  \  ictory  for  the  Allies  is  the  first 
essential  for  a  durable  peace.  The  second  is  the  stamping  out  of  the  military  ideal,  not  in  Prussia  alone, 
'mil  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Coudert,  Frederic  R.  Neutral  rights  upon  the  seas.  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  58-64. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  impossible  without  some  world  organization.  If  one  nation  must  not  control  the 
sea,  then  there  must  be  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  Covenant.     Spectator  122 :553. 

A  critical  »xaiuinatioii  of  the  covenant,  in  the  main  derogatory. 

Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations  showing  the  preliminary  reported  draft 
and  the  covenant  as  finally  adopted  at  the  plenary  session.  Academy  of 
Political  Science  Proceedings  8  :485. 

Text. 
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Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference  at 
plenary  session,  April  28,  1919.  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  13  :  supplement  128. 


Covenant  reported  by  the  Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris,  in  plenary  session,  February  14,  1919.  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  13 :  supplement  113. 


The  Covenants  of  the  League.    Round  Table  9 :92-101. 

The  treaties  which  will  underlie  the  League  of  Nations  will  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  covenants 
between  nations  than  hard  and  fast  laws.  It  will  be  best  to  avoid  provision  which  cannot  be  worked  out 
in  practicable  form.  Territorial  problems  will  take  first  place,  but  economic  and  racial  problems  will  offer 
much  material  for  discussion. 

I 

Crane,  Frank,  1861  -    War  and  world  government,  by  Frank  Crane  . . .    New 
York,  John  Lane  company,  1915.    2  p.  1.,  7-256  p.    19y2cm.    $1.00. 

"[Editorials  which]  have  been  supplied,  through  the  Associated  newspapers,  to  over  thirty  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

Editorials  "arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written  and  thus  showing  the  growth  of  his  con- 
victions on  such  subjects  as  the  horrors  of  war,  military  preparedness  as  a  cause  of  war  and  world  federa- 
tion as  the  means  of  insuring  peace. — Kk.  Hev.  Dig. 

Crapsey,  Algernon  S.     World  federation.    Public  21  (N.9,1918)  1384-5. 

"If  we  do  not  go  l>eyond  the  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations,  this  war  will  c-nd  in  as  great  a  disaster 
as  the  war  itself.  The  wai  nmst  not  result  in  a  Leag'ie  of  Nations,  but  in  a  union  of  peoples.  The  only 
step  necessary  to  bring  such  a  government  into  being  is  to  federalize  the  nations  as  the  states  of  America 
arc-  federalized,  ouch  nation  to  remain  sovereign  In  all  national  affairs,  while  ceding  sovereignty  in  all 
matters  international." 

Crecraft,  Earl  W.    Freedom  of  the  seas.    New  York  Times  (N.10,1918). 

Points  out  that  freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  plea  of  neutrals,  but  that  in  a  league  of  nations  such  a 
condition  would  interfere  with  the  forcing  of  decisions. 

Cripps,  C.  A.,  1st  Baron  Parmoor.    Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.   Contemporary  Review  113  (1918)  8-13. 

A  favorable  review  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  article  in  which  he  boldly  confronts  such  questions  as  Germany's 
admittance,  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  reviews  the  success  of  the  league  movement. 

Cripps,  C.  A.,  1st  Baron  Parmoor.    President  Wilson  and  the  peace  settle- 
ment.   Contemporary  Review  115 : 10-14. 

The  permanency  of  the  peace  soon  to  be  signed  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  peace  settlement  in 
made.  President  Wilson's  presence  at  the  Peace  Conference  marks  a  departure  in  American  tradition.  Let 
us  accept  this  departure  as  a  sign  of  a  new  era  in  internationalism.  His  counsel  will  be  invaluable;  his 
plans  for  a  league  are  by  far  the  best  which  have  yet  been  formulated. 
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Critics  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.    Nation  104  (Ja.4,1917)  5-6. 

Expressions  of  disfavor  toward  the  league  because  of  "entangling  alliances",  the  Impossibility  of  dis- 
armament, lack  of  constitutional  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  admitting  Germany. 

Croly,  H.     Obstacle  to  peace.    New  Repub.  15:403  (Ap.1919). 

The  transfeien'-e  of  humanism  from  individual  to  state  affairs,  the  triumph  of  an  idealistic  middle  class, 
will  overcoma  the  economic  struggle  otherwise  sure  to  evolve  from  the  war. 

Croly,  Herbert.    Structure  of  peace.    New  Republic  9  (Ja.13,1917)  287-91. 

Refutes  the  argument  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism  stands  in  the  way  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 
Points  out  that  nationalism  needs  international  organization  for  its  fruition. 

Crosby,  0.  T.  International  war:  its  causes  and  its  cure.  London,  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

"Particularly  worth  reading  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  economic  conditions  that  make  for  war  in  the 
modern  worl-1.*'- -Nation. 

Crozier,  Alfred  0.     League  of  Nations.    New  Fork,  Lecouver  Press  Co. 

Crozier,  Alfred  Owen,  1863-  Nation  of  nations ;  the  way  to  permanent  peace ; 
a  supreme  constitution  for  the  government  of  governments,  by  Alfred 
Owen  Crozier  . . .  Cincinnati,  Stewart  &  Kidd  company  [C1915]  130  p. 
19cm.  $0.50. 

P.  12&-J30.  advertising  matter. 

"The  author  lias  worked  out  a  supreme  constitution  under  which  the  nations  of  the  world  may  live 
together  and  concluct  their  international  affairs  without  military  conflict.  The  plan  prepared  by  the 
league  of  poare  is  compared  with  the  one  outlined  here  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  former 
would  only  result  in  entangling  alliances.'  " 

Cruce,  Emeric,  1590?-1648.  The  new  Cyneas  of  Emeric  Cruce;  ed.  with  an 
introduction  and  tr.  into  English  from  the  original  French  text  of  1623, 
by  Thomas  Willing  Balch  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  Allen,  Lane  and  Scott, 
1909.  4p.l.,  xxxi,  [2 1,  [2] -363  p.  27y2<n>.  $2.00. 

Added  t.-p.  in  French:  text  in  French  and  English. 

Current  forerunners  of  a  league  of  nations :  notes  of  the  English  League  of 
Nations  Society.  Advocate  of  Peace  80  (Ja.1918)  21-2. 

Notes  on  the  KM  ioty  of  French  Socialists  working  for  International  peace. 

Curtis,  Lionel,  ed.  The  commonwealth  of  nations ;  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  citizenship  in  the  British  empire,  and  into  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
several  communities  thereof  . . .  ed.  by  L.  Curtis.  London,  Macmillan 
and  co.,  limited,  1918-  v.  fold,  maps,  fold,  diagrs.  24cm. 

"The  report  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  investigations  of  a  single  man,  but  the  constructive  criticism  of 
one  man's  work  by  many  hundreds  of  minds  in  all  parts  of  the  empire."  This  criticism  was  furnished  by 
the  Round  table  groups  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  quarterly  review  instituted  by  their  members) 
which  were  formed  for  studying  the  nature  of  citizenship  in  the  British  empire  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  several  comrni'iiities  thereof. 

"First  edition,   1'Jlc,;   reprinted  1917,  1018." 
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Czernin,  Ottokar,  graf.  International  arbitration:  an  Austrian  view.  Liv- 
ing Age  299  (N.23,1918)  480-4. 

This  paper,  written  in  September,  before  the  Austrian  debacle,  is  interesting  as  an  Austrian  criticism 
of  the  League  of  Nations  idea.  Declares  that  the  Central  powers  are  in  sympathy  with  such  a  league  in 
its  general  principles,  but  that  they  could  never  consent  to  one  which  would  leave  the  Allies  the  moral  and 
physical  leaders. 

The  Danger  of  deadlock.     Review  1  :487  (Oct.18,1919). 

"The  immediate  problem  before  the  friends  of  the  treaty  is  to  secure  the  defeat  of  amendments  which 
would  throw  it  baok  for  renewed  consideration  by  the  conference  of  the  nations  at  Versailles." 

Daniel,  Thomas  Gushing.  .  .  .  No  plutocratic  peace,  but  a  democratic  victory, 
by  T.  Gushing  Daniel  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Monetary  educational 
bureau,  <]  919.  40  p.  23™. 

"Testimonials":  p.  39. 

Darby,  William  Evans.  International  tribunals  :  a  collection  of  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  propounded,  and  of  instances  since  1815.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.  283  p.  O.  (International  arbitration.)  London: 
Peace  Society,  1899. 

The  greater  part  of  the  text  is  in  both  English  and  French. 

Davenport,  F.  M.  The  Senate  should  ratify,  with  reservations.  Outlook 
122:42ti  (Jul.16,1919). 

Republican  leadership  must  make  it  clear  that  democracy  is  not  safe  in  the  provisions  of  the  league,  but 
that  the  "n<?\v  spirit''  must  bo  counted  on  to  inspire  change  in  it. 

Davenport,  Frederick  M.  AVliat  the  Pacific  Northwest  thinks  about  the 
league  and  the  treaty.  Outlook  122:537  (Aug.6,1919). 

The  author  lind*  "a  strong  feeling  that  the  league  and  the  treaty  ought  to  be  ratified,  but  an  equally 
ptwerful  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  should  be  thoroughly  safeguarded  by  Senate 
interpretation,  which  will  give  this  country  such  a  wisely  flexible  relation  to  the  league  covenant  that  we 
shall  not  be  entangled  into  weakness,  but  left  free  for  the  highest  moral  leadership  and  service  among  the 
nations." 

Dawson,  Miles  M.  The  significance  of  our  mission  in  this  war.  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  10-12. 

America's  policy  in  making  peace  should  be  govertied  by  her  principles  of  government,  which  are  personal 
liberty,  self-government,  power  of  states  to  redress  grievances,  republican  government,  and  the  duty  to 
maintain  the  union. 

Dawson,  William  Harbutt,  1860-  The  problems  of  the  peace,  by  William 
Harbutt  Dawson,  ....  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  [1917].  365,  [1]  p. 


Contents.  —  Introduction.  —  1.  The  British  standpoint.  —  2.  The  policy  of  retaliation.  —  3.  The  delusion  of 
alliances.  —  I.  The  future  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  —  5.  The  Polish  problem.  —  6.  The  race  problem  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  —  7.  The  southern  Slavs.  —  8.  Turkey  and  the  middle  East.  —  9.  The  German  colonies.  —  10.  Measures 
of  reparation.  —  11.  German  autocracy  and  militarism.  —  12.13.  The  organization  of  peace.  —  14.  The  world's 
hope.  —  Chronological  table  of  events.  —  Index  of  names. 
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A  declaration  of  interdependence.    Independent  82 :447-8  (Je.14,'15). 

A  discussion  of  tbe  formation  of  the  League  of  Peace  in  June,  1915,  and  the  four  articles. 

The  Declaration  of  Interdependence.    Independent  89  :202  (F.5/17). 

Likens  the  proposals  of  tbe  League  of  Nations  to  a  declaration  of  interdependence  of  tbe  United  States 
of  tbe  World. 

Defeat  article  ten.     New  Repub.  18 :263  (Mr.1919). 

Article  t.>:i  should  be  eliminated,  first,  because  the  hasty  judgment  of  Paris  cannot  do  final  justice; 
Second,  becau.se  America  should  not  be  pledged  to  uphold  injustices;  third,  because  article  ten  excludes 
from  discussion  a  large  class  cf  questions. 

i 

The  Defeatists.    New  Republic  16  (0.19,1918)  327-9. 

A  charge  against  those  who,  now  that  Wilson's  promises  have  won  him  support  the  world  over,  would 
i'i  fi  iit  his  plan  and  cause  him  to  go  back  on  his  word. 

Dell,  E.     Back  to  principles.    Dial  66 :587  (Junel4,1919). 

Europe  has  returned  to  grasping  practices,  only  capable  of  change  if  America  leads  a  return  to  basic 
principles. 

de  Packh,  C.  H.  If  Woodrow  Wilson  were  a  woman.  Public  22 :598  ( Je.7, 
'19). 

"Only  a  won,an  can  undertake  to  do  something  utterly  revolutionary — apparently  utterly  impractical — 
ami  make  a  supo.es?!*  cf  it." 

Destree,  Jules,  1863-  Belgium  and  the  principle  of  nationality,  by  Jules 
Destree.  Tr.  by  H.  Clay.  Westminster,  The  Council  for  the  study  of 
international  relations  [1916?]  45  p.  21cin. 

(On  cover:  The  Council  for  the  study  of  international  relations.      Foreign  series,  no.  5) 

Dewey,  J.    Approach  to  a  league  of  nations.    Dial  65  (1918)  341-2. 

Brings  out  the  importance  of  employing  mutual  industrial  interests  in  the  league,  rather  than  trying  to 
•'enforce"  peace.  • 

Dewey,  J.    Fourteen  points  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Dial  65  (1918)  463-4. 

Points  out  that  the  Fourteen  Points  were  conceived  with  a  league  of  nations  in  view,  rather  than 
immediate  peace  with  Germany. 

Dewey,  John.  League  of  nations  and  the  new  diplomacy.  •  Dial  65  (N.16, 
1918)  401-3. 

Uaises  the  question  whether  a  league  of  nations  will  not  require  a  new  and  broader  type  of  diplomatist, 
pcssibly  the  type  whose  intellectual  powers  have  been  generated  in  modern  industry  and  commerce. 

De  Wulf,  Maurice.  The  Society  of  Nations  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics  29  :210. 

Discussion  of  the  movement  of  human  societies  to  form  Into  a  single  association  in  the  13th  century. 
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De  Wulf,  Maurice.  Society  of  Nations  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics  29  :2  (1919)  210-229. 

A  dissertation  upon  the  dream  of  universal  harmony  which  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Knm.iu  Empire  as  an  attempt  at  peace,  but  a  peace  of  Individuals  rather  than  nations,  which  did  not  exist. 

Dickenson,  C.  J.     Peace  and  its  foundations.    Murby,  1919. 

"Discusses  the  forces  which  make  for  peace — the  study  of  nature  aud  our  natural  limitations,  the  organ- 
ization of  pleasure,  a  tnie  religion,  co-partnership,  freemasonry,  etc.;  and  those  which  make  for  war — 
disorganization,  ignorance,  greed  . . .  the  law  and  its  delay,  etc." — Lond.  Times. 

Dickinson,  E.  D.  League  of  nations  and  international  law.  American  Politi- 
cal Science -Review  12  (My.1918)  304-11. 

The  permanent  success  of  a  League  cf  Nations  will  require  a  drastic  revision  of  International  law.  The 
theory  of  modern  international  law  denies  the  existence  and  even  the  possibility  of  supernational  institu- 
tions. International  law's  first  postulate  is  absolute  equality  between  sovereign  and  independent  states. 
This  must  find  pome  modification  in  a  workable  league  of  nations.  The  suggestions  for  modification  are: 

1.  Representation  in  league  should  have  an  approximate  relation  to  population. 

2.  More  civilized  peoples  should  have  greatef  representation. 

3.  Capacity  to  assume  responsibilities  should  be  a  measure  of  population  and  civilization. 

Dickinson,  Goldsworthy  Lowes.  After  the  war,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
London,  A.  C.  Fifield,  1915.  44  p.  2iy2cm. 

"Treaty  between  the  L'nited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  peace  commission.  Signed  at  Washington,  September  15,  1914.  < Ratifications  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington, November  10,  1914.  >':  p.  41-44. 

Dickinson,  Goldsworthy  Lowes.  The  choice  before  us,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son. London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]  xi,  274  p.  22ora. 

"First  published  in  June,  1917,  reprinted  in  August,  1917." 

Contents-. — I.  Militarism. — II.  Internationalism. 

"The  author's  purpose  is  to  describe  briefly  the  prospect  before  the  world  if  the  armed  international 
anarchy  Is  tu  continue  after  the  war.  He  seeks  to  analyse  and  discuss  the  presuppositions  which  underlie 
militarism,  and  arguing  both  that  international  war  as  it  will  be  conducted  in  the  future  implies  the  ruin 
of  civilization  and  that  it  is  not  inevitable.  He  sketches  the  kind  of  reorganization  that  is  both  possible 
and  essential  "if  war  is  not  to  destroy  mankind." — Athenaeum. 

Dickinson,  Goldsworthy  Lowes.  . . .  The  foundations  of  a  league  of  peace, 
by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  with  three  appendices.  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,  1915.  20  p.  20y2cm. 

"These  pages  contain  extracts  from  the  concluding  pages  of  an  essay  . . .  which  has  appeared  in  the 
December,  1914,  and  the  April  and  May,  1915,  issues  of  the  Atlantic  monthly,  under  the  title,  'The  war  and 
the  way  out.'  " — p.  [3] 

Appendix:  I.  A  congress  of  neutrals  proposed  in  the  Pan  American  union.  II.  International  commission 
of  inquiry.  (From  the  New  York  Times,  April  23,  1915)  III.  German  socialist  programs. 

Dickinson,  G.  Lowes.  How  can  America  best  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  world's  peace?  American  Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915) 
235-38. 

As  a  government  truly  representing  the  people,  the  United  States'*  participation  in  th«  formation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  would  )>e  her  best  contribution  to  peace. 
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Dickinson,  W.  H.  League  of  Nations  and  its  critics.  Contemporary  Review 
111  (Je.1917)  665-73. 

Sets  down  the  main  proposals  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  answers  the  main  objection  raised  against  it. 

Biggie,  Rev.  J.  W.  On  some  parallels  between  a  league  of  nations  and  a 
reunion  of  churches.  Hibbert  Journal  17 :2  (1919)  203-213. 

Proposes  a  league  of  churches  on  the  same  grounds  of  common  interest  as  the  League  of  Nations,  each 
church  to  be  independent,  yet  governed  by  a  spirit  of  alliance. 

Dillon,  E.  J.  The  empire  and  the  world  league.  Fortnightly  Review  104 
(0.1918)  489-501. 

In  order  to  afford  unity  of  purpose,  all  the  Allied  nations  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  certain  ambitious 
to  the  common  good.  Industrial  as  well  as  military  unity  is  needed. 

Dillon,  E.  J.    Illusions  of  the  belligerents.    Yale  Review  7  ( J1.1918)  837-53. 

National  illusions  caused  the  war.  Germany  deluded  the  Entente  into  underestimating  her  power.  So 
she  came  very  near  to  winning  the  war.  We  must  have  no  illusion  alwut  what  Germany  has  or  has  not 
gotten  out  of  this  war.  She  has  conquered  most  of  the  territory  she  sought.  Both  the  Kaiser  and  President 
Wilson  wanted  a  league  of  pacific  nations.  The  Kaiser  nearly  realizes  his  dream.  Now  let  the  Allies  set 
forth  their  aims  in  all  definiteness.  Let  them  pool  their  interests  In  a  league  of  nations  which  will  work 
not  only  for  their  good  but  the  good  of  the  world. 

Dillon,  E.  J.    World  in  flux.    Fortnightly  Review  105  n.  s.  11-25. 

"Triumph  of  arms  is  not  always  a  triumph  of  id'  as,  and  before  the  Allies'  military  success  can  be 
deemed  absolute  they  have  a  long  and  difficult  road  to  traverse".  If  the  League  of  Nations  project  were 
discarded,  the  only  alternative  would  seem  to  be  a  system  of  unstable  equilibrium  which  must  mean  the 
continuation  of  armaments  and  the  constant  danger  of  future  warfare. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  some  sort  of  international  body,  impartial  and  firm  in  its  decisions, 
a  super-court  where  nations  may  be  arraigned  and  either  condemned  or  acquitted". 

Duggan,  S.  P.  ed.  League  of  Nations :  the  principle  and  the  practice.  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press,  Boston,  1919. 

"The  collaborators  . . .  agree  that,  while  no  power  Is  willing  to  surrender  any  traditional  attributes  of 
sovereignty  to  a  superstate,  the  time  has  come  when  effective  international  control  can  be  exercised  over 
war." — Dial. 

Duggan,  Stephen  P.  Nationality  and  freedom  of  commerce  prerequisites  to 
a  durable  peace.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science 
(1917)  131-35. 

Unless  unrestrained  nationality  and  economic  access  for  freedom  of  commerce  are  granted  to  the  Balkan 
States,  ther»>  will  continue  to  be  the  powder-magazine  of  Europe. 

Duggan,  Stephen  P.    The  World  Covenant.    Survey  41 :724-26. 

Critical  examination  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nation*. 
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Dupuis,  Charles,  1863-  . . .  Le  principe  d'equilibre  et  le  concert  europeen  de 
la  paix  de  Westphalie  a  I'acte  d'Algesiras  . . .  Paris,  Perrin  et  cle,  1909. 
2  p.  1.,  525  p.,  1 1.  23cm. 

Dustin,  C.  W.  Problems  of  a  peace  league.  North  American  Review  205 
(1917)  475-77. 

1.  The  basis  of  apportionment  and  membership. 

2.  The  basis  of  eligibility  for  membership. 

3.  The  question  of  international  wealth. 

4.  The  questior.  of  educational  discrepancy  between  the  members  of  the  league. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T.  Marburg  on  a  league  of  nations.  World  Court  4  (Ja. 
1918)  15-17. 

A  review  of  Theodore  Marburg's  "League  of  Nations". 

Dutton,  Samuel  T.  The  United  States  and  the  war.  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  13-18. 

The  important  relation  of  America  to  the  war  is  in  the  new  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
nations  beside  which  she  is  fighting,  and  she  must  plan  for  a  new  world  order  when  considering  peace. 

Earlier  league  to  enforce  peace.    Unpopular  Review  10  (0.1918)  244-54. 

Describes  the  Duke  of  Sully's  "great  plan"  for  the  administration  of  the  governments  of  Europe  as  a 
family. 

Edmunds,  S.  E.  History  of  past  efforts  to  enforce  peace.  New  York  Times 
Current  History  5  (1917)  929,  930. 

ICeview  of  former  attempts  at  an  organization  to  enforce  peace;  Abb£  St.  Pierre,  Due  de  Sully,  Rousseau, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Emmanuel  Kant. 

Eliot,  Charles  W,  How  can  America  best  contribute  toward  constructive 
and  durable  peace?  American  Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915) 
243-44. 

America  should  further  by  precept  and  example  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  open  door  policy,  arbitration 
and  its  support  by  force,  honesty  in  negotiations,  and  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  should  help  to 
discourage  aggressive  warfare  and  forced  rule  of  colonies. 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  1834-  The  road  toward  peace ;  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  European  war  and  of  the  means  of  preventing 
war  in  the  future,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  New  and  enl.  ed.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1915]  xx  p.,  1 1.,  286  p.  19y2cm. 
$1.00. 

Addresses,   correspondence,  letters  to  the  New  York  Times,   etc. 
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Eliot,  Charles  William,  1834-  The  road  toward  peace ;  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  the  European  war  and  of  the  means  of  preventing 
war  in  the  future,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  company,  1915.  xv,  228  p.,  1 1.  19y2cm.  $1.00. 

Reprinted  in  part  from  various  sources. 

Essays  written  before  and  after  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war  on  various  aspects  of  the  outlook  for  world 
peace. 

End  and  the  means.     Nation  108  :416  (Mar.1919). 

Charges  the  peacemakers  with  introducing  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  "rider"  before  the  public  knows 
about  it.  Desires  a  consideration  of  economic  peace  conditions  first. 

Enforcement  of  peace.    Ind.  80  (1914)  43-4. 

The  use  of  force  advocated  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  whole  federation,  but  not  to  further  the  interests 

of  one  nation. 

Eichthal,  E.  d'.  Nationalites  et  federations.  Revue  des  sciences  politiques. 
(Apr.15,1918). 

The  author  points  out  the  dangers  of  indiscreet  granting  of  the  right  of  self-determination.  The  move- 
ment toward  federation  in  the  small  states  must  be  guided,  not  simply  by  the  rights  of  self-determination, 
but  also  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nationality. 

Erzberger,  M.  League  of  Nations.  Translated  by  Bernard  Niall.  Holt  & 
Co. 

"Of  value  in  enabling  Rnglish  readers  to  become  familiar  with  liberal  German  opinion." — Nat. 

Escott,  T.  H.  S.     Peacemakers 'of  two  periods.    Fortnight.  Rev.  105  :222. 

An  erratic  comparison  of  the  peace  of  George  Ill's  day  and  the  present  peace. 

Essentials  of  a  League  of  Nations.    New  Republic  18  (Feb.15,'19)  224. 

An  impartial  constitution  and  a  parliament  for  popular  expression  are  especially  urged. 

Essentials  of  a  league  of  nations.    New  Repub.  18 :68  (Fe.1919). 

The  relinquishing  of  a  certain  amount  of  state  sovereignty,  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  final  equity 
with  power  t-3  <-hange  its  contracts,  and  the  creation  of  an  expression  of  international  public  opinion  are 
tie  main  requisites. 

Ethics  of  the  League  of  Nations.    Review  of  Reviews  60:85  (July,1919). 
Europe  hoping  we  will  join  the  league.    Lit.  Dig.  60 :21  (Mr.15,'19). 

Recognition  of  tbe  importance  of  America  in  the  league,  or  any  alternative  plan,  by  England  and 
France,  and  the  rejection  of  the  league  by  German  critics. 

The  evils  of  a  patched-up  peace,  by  an  economist.  [Paris,  Impr.  H.  Dieval, 
1917?]  21,  [1]  p.,  11.  21i/2cm. 
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Excerpts  from  European  speeches  of  President  "Wilson.    Public  22:41  (Ja. 
11,  '19;. 

An  address  to  industrial  workers  in  Italy,  crediting  labor  with  having  helped  establish  a  world  opinion. 

Facts  behind  the  phrase.    New  Republic  10  (F.3,1917)  5-7. 

An  advocation  of  a  "peace  without  victory"  as  the  only  justification  of  President  Wilson's  suggestion 
for  tne  participation  in  a  world  league. 

Exhibit  A:  Shantung.    New  Republic  19  :405  (July  30,1919). 

An  analysis  of  the  Shantung  controversy.     Author  points  out  that  the  Shantung  question  is  only  a  mild 
sample  of  the  entanglements  the  league  as  now  set  forth  will  plunge  us  into. 

Extracts  from  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Senate.     Cur.  Op.  67:72 


Failure  of  moral  leadership.    Nation  19  :4  (Jul.5,1919). 

Condemn*  t!w  "empty  phrases"  of  the  President,  ami  pleads  for  truth  and  honost  speaking. 

Faries,  John  Culbert,  1867-    The  rise  of  internationalism,  by  John  Culbert 
Faries  .  .  .    New  York,  W.  D.  Gray,  1915.    207  p.    23%om. 

Thesis  (Ph    D.)  —  Columbia  university. 

Vita. 

"Books  consulted":  p.  177-179. 

The  chapter  headings  are:  Meaning  of  internationalism;  Preparatory  movements;  The  world's  fair; 
Official  international  conferences:  Unofficial  congresses;  Universities  acd  internationalism;  International 
correspondence  clubs;  Friendship  societies  and  foundations;  World  language;  International  ebb  and  flow  of 
population;  The  nations  and  opium;  Principles  and  conclusions. 

Fayle,  Charles  Ernest,  1881-    The  great  settlement,  by  C.  Ernest  Fayle  .  .  . 
London,  J.  Murray,  1915.    xix,  309,  [1]  p.  incl.  8  maps.    19cm. 

Appendix  a.  The  race  question  in  Austria-Hungary.  —  Appendix  b.  The  Franco-German  war  indemnity. 

Mr.  Fayle  analyses  the  causes  of  the  war  and  lays  down  the  general  principles  which  must  govern  the 
settlement.  Of  these  the  chief  is  to  set  up  a  conception  of  community  between  nations,  based  on  common 
interests.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  general  alliance,  secured  by  definite  treaty,  of  states 
pledged  to  dffuul  any  of  its  consenting  parties  against  aggression  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  powers. 

Ferrero,  G.     Problems  of  peace.    From  the  Holy  Alliance  to  the  League  of 
Nations.    Putnam,  1919. 

"An  histoii'-al  survey  conducted  through  the  French  Revolution,  the  League  anil  Peace  of  Dynasties,  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  the  Germanic  triumph  and  the  Germaniziition  of  Europe  to  the  great  war  and  the 
League  of  Xntious."  —  Lond.  Times. 

Ferrero,  G.     Problems  of  peace.    Putnam,  1919. 

"Sets  forth  a  few  guiding  principles  which  a  century  of  history  has  made  manifest,  especially  the 
importance  of  the  recognition  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism  and  Nationalism.  '  —  Rev. 
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Field,  David  Dudley,  1805-1894.  Outlines  of  an  international  code,  by  David 
Dudley  Field.  2d  ed.  New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  &  company;  [etc., 
etc.]  1876.  3  p.  1.,  iii,  [5] -712  p.  24cm. 

"It  aims  to  give  a  schema  of  international  law,  such  as  publicists  would  recommend  to  governments, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  pointing  out  iu  the  notes  the  difference  between  existing  rules  and  those  recom- 
mended, to  show  what  the  former  really  are  at  the  present  time." — Preface. 

Filene,  E.  A.  Democratic  organization  of  the  coming  peace  conference.  Ann. 
Am.  Acad.  (1917)  222-227. 

The  settlement  of  the  war  will  entirely  determine  the  business,  social,  and  political  progress  of  the  near 
future,  and  hence  all  these  branches  of  development,  Including  labor,  should  be  represented  at  the  peace 
congress. 

Filene,  Edward  A.    Problems  after  the  war.    Amer.  Econ.  62  (0.25,1918)  241. 

The  author  states  that  the  great  problems  that  we  shall  have  to  face  after  the  war  is  the  struggle 
between  protection,  national  industrial  independence  on  the  one  hand  and  internationalism  and  free  trade 
on  the  other.  The  author  favors  nationalism  and  protection  and  offers  his  testimony  against  the  practical 
success  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Filene,  Edward  A.  Road  to  a  durable  peace.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy 66  (J1.1916)  44-9. 

Preparedness  for  defense,  maintenance  of  international  law,  an  unselfish  international  policy,  and  new 
national  ideals  form  the  road  to  real  peace. 

Fiore,  Pasquale,  1837-  International  law  codified  and  its  legal  sanction ;  or, 
The  legal  organization  of  the  society  of  states  ...  by  Pasquale  Fiore  . . . 
Translation  from  the  5th  Italian  ed.,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  M. 
Borchard  . . .  New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  and  company,  1918.  xix, 
750  p.  24cm.  $7.50. 

"Works  of  Pasquale  Fiore":  p.  xi-xv. 

"The  book  does  not  purport  to  be  a  code  of  existing  international  law,  but  a  systematic  body  of  rules 
evolved  by  tho  author  out  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  positive  law  and  of  the  defects  of  the  prevailing 
system,  and  submitted  for  adoption  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  better  legal  regulation  of  their 
irutual  interests  and  relations." — Editor. 

Firth,  J.  B.  An  illusory  league  of  nations.  Fortnightly  Review  n.s.  104 
(J1.1918)  39-51. 

A  severe  condemnation  of  the  league  as  impracticable  and  Utopian,  considering  Germany  and  the 
ei-cnoinic  and  political  troubles,  which  will  be  as  bad  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Armaments  should 
immediately  take  the  place  of  paciflstic  league  proposals. 

Firth,  J.  B.  Government  and  the  league  of  nations.  Fortnightly  Review  104 
(S.1918)  367-75. 

Warning,  addressed  to  Great  Britain,  of  the  dangers  that  an  ill-grounded  league  of  nations  would  have 
for  her.  Plea  for  the  safe  and  sane  establishment  of  such  a  league. 
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Firth,  J.  B.  President  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Fortnightly  Re- 
view 111  -.553. 

Looks  on  league  covenant  as  a  document  too  entirely  the  work  of  an  idealist  Jike  President  Wilson. 

Fisher,  Walter  L.  A  league  to  enforce  peace.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy 72  (J1.1917)  185-99. 

Outlines  the  desire  of  the  nations — neutral  as  well  as  belligerent — for  the  establishment  of  a  league  to 
enforce  peace.  Gives  steps  by  which  the  nations  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  and  ends  with  a  discussion 
of  the  principal  objections  to  such  a  league  and  their  inherent  fallacy. 

Flume  and  the  League  of  Nations.    Outlook  122 :12  (May7,1919) . 

Arraigns  the  1'res-ident  for  issuing,  with  regard  to  Fiuine.  a  statement  that  almost  amounted  to  an 
ultimatum. 

Fiume,  Kiaochow,  and  the  pledge  to  France.    Review  1 :5  (Mayl7,1919). 

''If  the  covenant  had  been  postponed  and  separated  from  the  peace  treaty,  each  would  have  been  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  each  would  have  helped  the  other."  The  settlement  of  the  Fiume  and  the 
Kiaochow  question  should  not  become  stumbling  blocks  to  the  pledge  of  our1  support  to  France. 

The  Fiume-Dalmation  dispute.    Outlook  122:15  (May7,1919). 

An  analysis  of  the  dispute,  with  both  the  Jugo-Slav  and  the  Italian  arguments. 

Foote,  Allen  Ripley,  1842-  The  united  democratic  nations  of  the  world,  to  be 
organized  to  establish  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  By  Allen 
Ripley  Foote.  Washington,  D.  C.,  American  progress,  1917.  31,  [1]  p. 
col.  front.  16cm. 

For  a  fresh  start.    New  Republic  19 :102  (May24,1919). 

Author  favors  n  new  peace  in  which  labor  may  actually  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government  and 
help  to  direct  the  course  of  legislation. 

For  a  holy  war.    Independent  92  (D.1915)  497-8. 

Sums  up  President  Wilson's  speech  before  Congress,  Dec.  4,  1917.  under  four  headings,  which  set  forth 
our  rightful  aims  in  war: 

1.  To  fight  Germany  until  she  is  helpless  or  free. 

2.  To  win  from  her  reparation  without  vengeance. 
o.     To  win  for  ourselves  victory  without  spoliation. 
4      To  establish  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 

Into  this  league  all  free  and  enlightened  people  must  be  invited. 

For  the  New  York  World.    New  Republic  19  -.138. 

"Because  American  guarantees  of  the  territorial  and  economic  details  of  a  European  settlement  tend  to 
sanctify  the  stutus  <iuo,  instead  of  acting  as  an  incentive  to  adjustment,  the  new  republic  finds  itself  in 
disagreement  with  the  world." 
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For  those  who  dared  not  speak.    New  Republic  19  :198  (Junel4,1919). 

"As  the  Treuty  of  Versailles  stands,  It  constitutes  ...  an  international  carpet-bagging  regime  which 
must  be  repudiate.!  beiore  a  genuine  league  can  proceed  to  make  a  genuine  peace.  Those  who  are  com- 
placent and  silonz  today  will  soon  regret  their  silence  and  their  complacency." 

The  Foundation  of  the  league.    New  Statesman  12  -.436. 

Criticizes  the  men  who  drew  up  the  league  constitution  for  building  and  fixing  it  on  relations  not  normal 
or  permanent. 

Fourteen  questions  to  Mr.  Wilson.    Nation  19:70  (Jul.19,1919). 

Prying  the  I'resident  on  Important  points  in  his  concesskns  at  the  conference. 

Fowlkes,  James  Franklin,  1861-  War,  the  reason  and  the  remedy,  by  James 
F.  Fowlkes  . . .  [Nashville,  Davie  printing  co.,  1918]  16  p.  23y2cm. 

France  and  the  league  of  nations.    New  Republic  13  (Ja.5,1918)  265-6. 

An  explanation  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  France  to  the  League  and  the  League  to  France.  Her  indif- 
ference explained  by  the  fact  that  she  realizes  her  inevitable  importance  to  the  league. 

Francis,  David  R.  The  League  of  Nations  vs.  Bolshevism.  World's  Work 
38  :464. 

The  quick  ratification  of  the  league  the  first  step  in  the  extermination  of  Bolshevism. 

Frank,  Glenn.  League  of  nations.  National  Economic  League  Quarterly 
4:4-14. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  two  functions,  the  negative  function  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
the  positive  function  of  removing  the  causes  of  war.  The  first  phase  can  be  made  possible  by  certain 
protective  measures,  such  as  international  tribunals  and  economic  boycotts.  The  second  demands  a  harder 
thing,  the  cooperation  of  the  world's  best  administrative  brains.  "It  is  economic  coSperation  that  will  deal 
with  causes  and  put  secure  foundations  under  the  future  peace  of  the  world". 

Frederick,  J.  George.  The  league  and  the  instinct  for  competition.  Dial  66 : 
187-188. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  now.  facing  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  spirit  of  economic  ambition  now 
rampant  everywhere — made  all  the  more  formidable  by  the  national  integration  heightened  by  the  war. 
The  only  way  to  combat  the  instinct  for  competition  between  nations  is  to  use  it.  The  League  of  Nations 
must  be  made  successful  after  the  manner  of  any  great  organization — by  the  use  of  rivalry  and  enthusiasm 
I'*  r  common  ends,  kept  skillfully  in  sight. 

French  association  for  the  society  of  nations.  Ferdinand  Buisson.  British 
league  of  free  nations  association.  A  Swedish  view  of  league  possibili- 
ties. Edward  Wavrinsky.  World  Court  4  (N.1918)  669-76. 

The  French  appeal  is  for  the  formation  of  a  society  of  democratic  nations  to  have  charge  of  the  peace 
conference. 

British  association  states  principles  concurring  with  the  American  idea,  not  urging  formation  of  league 
until  after  war. 

A  Swedish  view  favoring  the  present  Allies  as  a  league  foundation,  judging  disarmament  inevitable,  and 
outlining  the  popular  plan  of  machinery  for  the  league. 
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French  world  league  plan  [of  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  and  Senator 
Leon  Bourgeois].  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,  1918,  p.l,  col.5;  p.2,  col.4. 
N.  Y.  1918. 

The  essentials  of  the  plan  are: 

1.  Compulsory  arbitration  without  limitation  or  exception. 

2.  Limitation  of  armaments. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  council  for  the  formulation  of  new  international  law  procedure. 

4.  The  application  of  sanctions  for  making  effective  the  decision  of  the  society:      These  sanctions  are 
fourfold — 

1.  Diplomatic  sanction. 

2.  Juridical  sanction. 

3.  Economic  sanction. 

4.  Military  sanction. 

Fried,  Alfred  Hermann,  1864-  The  restoration  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Alfred  H. 
Fried.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Lewis  Stiles  Gannett.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  xiv,  [2],  157  p.  19y2cm. 

Contents. — 1.  The  cause  of  the  war.- — 2.  The  age  of  international  anarchy. — 3.  The  wai"s  lessons  up  to 
date. — 4.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  future  peace. — 5.  International  problems. — 6.  The  cooperative  union  of 
Europe. — 7.  The  pacifism  of  yesterday  and  of  tomorrow. 

International  organization,  a  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  pence.  A  cooperative  union  must  come 
Into  existence  between  nations  in  which  self  interest  Is  strengthened  by  economic  association;  finally,  that 
the  people  must  decide  whether  the  future  shall  revert  to  barbarism  or  shall  bring  in  an  era  of  restora- 
tion.— Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

From  the  women  of  France  and  America.    New  Republic  18:119  (F.1919). 

An  expression  of  thanks  to  President  Wilson  from  a  group  of  representative  French  women:  also  a 
declaration  of  the  principle  of  women's  Importance  in  the  practical  development  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
from  American  women. 

Fuller,  Harold  D.  W.     Debate  on  the  league.    Review  1 :142  (June28,1919). 

Enumeration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  layman's  understanding  of  the  league  principles. 

Gabriel  Hanotaux  on  the  League  of  Nations.    Rev.  of  Rev.  60 :432  (Oct.1919). 

The  views  <.-f  the  various  nations  on  the  league  follows  a  summary  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  Its 
formation,  as  con'-oivcd  by  the  French  statesman. 

Garrett,  G.  P.     League  of  hope.    American  Law  Review  53 :171. 

Finds  hope  «.f  nations  in  a  league  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  government. 

Garvin,  J.  L.     Economic  foundations  of  peace.    London,  Macmillan  and  Co. 

"Particularly  worth  reading  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Hie  economic  conditions  that  make  for  war  in  the 
modern  world." — Nation. 

Gauvain,  Auguste.    League  of  Nations.    Quarterly  Review  231- :  228-238. 

A  French  view,  which  urges  a  gradual  development  of  tb.-  League,  beginning  with  the  present  Allies. 
Reviews  past  attempts  at  international  union.  Frankly  admits  that  the  French  do  not  want  Germany  in 
the  league. 
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Gentz,  Friedrich  von,  1764-1832.  Fragments  upon  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Tr.  from  the  German  of  the  chevalier  Fred.  Gentz ;  just  pub- 
lished. London,  Printed  for  M.  Peltier,  1806.  2  p.  1.,  liv,  [55] -335.  p. 

OOl  '  cni 

^J/2     • 

First  pub.  Leipzig,  1806,  under  title:  Fragmente  aus  der  neuesten  geschlchte  de&  politischen  glelch- 
gewichts  In  Kuropa. 

The  German  counter-proposals.    New  Republic  19:165  (June7,1919). 

"The  German  counter-proposals  offer  positive  proof  that  It  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  peace  which 
will  satisfy  the  practical  claims  of  the  enemies  of  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  command  Germany's 
consent — a  peace  involving  the  complete  disarmament  cf  Germany,  her  acceptance  of  international  control 
of  shipping,  her  acquiescence  in  the  works  of  reparation." 

German  fitness  for  peace-league  membership.  Literary  Digest  59  (0.19,1918) 
18-19. 

A  compendium  of  public  opinion  for  and  against  admitting  Germany  to  the  league  for  peace. 

Germany  and  the  league  of  peace.    New  Republic  9  (N.18,1916)  60-2. 

Plea  for  considc- ration  of  Germany's  willingness  to  enter  into  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  Discusses  Ger- 
many's indispensability  to  such  a  league  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from  her  participation. 

Germany  complains.    Outlook  122:180  (June4.1919). 

Comment  on  the  German's  demand  for  extension  of  time  for  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Germany  now  for  world- wide  brotherhood.    Lit.  Digest  59  (1918)  19-20. 

Newspaper  comment  en  Germany's  support  of  the  League  in  hope  of  securing  favorable  conditions  for 
herself. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  The  new  map  of  Europe  (1911-1914)  •  the  story  of 
the  recent  European  diplomatic  crises  and  wars  and  of  Europe's  present 
catastrophe,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  . . .  New  York,  The  Century 
co.,  1914.  xi,  [11  p.,  1 1.,  412  p.  6  double  maps.  21cm.  $2.00. 

The  author  traces  the  causes  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  a  general  Kumpean  war.  The  Bagdad  railway, 
Algeciras  an>l  Agadir,  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  struggle  are  shown  to 
be  links  in  :i  single  <  haiu.  Germany  forced  the  war.  Gt.  Britain's  entrance  was  inevitable,  even  had 
there  been  no  Belgian  question. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams,  1880-  The  new  map  of  Europe  (1911-1914)  the 
story  of  the  recent  European  diplomatic  crises  and  wars  and  of  Europe's 
present  catastrophe,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  . . .  New  York,  The 
Century  co.,  1917.  xi  p.,  1 1.,  418  p.  front.,  fold.  maps.  21 om. 

"Published,   Novenil>er,  1914   ...  4th  edition,  December,  1915." 

Giddings,  Franklin  H.  The  bases  of  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  83-88. 

No  single  league  of  nations  can  be  formed  at  once,  but  a  league  of  democratic  and  a  league  of  autocratic 
nations,  one  of  which  will  ultimately  overcome  the  other  and  establish  peace. 
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Gilbert  Murray  on  a  league  of  nations.  Christian  Science  Monitor  (My. 8, 
1918). 

"In  the  very  worst  tangle  of  International  rivalry  you  find  traces  of  the  same  growing  spirit  of  inter- 
national honesty.  Whatever  It  is  that  makes  for  international  honesty,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  points 
toward  a  league  between  the  civilized  nations  which  shall  substitute  some  form  of  justice  and  mutual  per- 
suasion for  mere  fraud  and  force.  There  is  no  practicable  alternative.  If  there  is  to  be  any  peace  at  all, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  great  and  drastic  International  association." 

Goldsmith,  Robert.  Foundations  of  a  lasting  peace.  Bookman  47  (My.1918) 
227-34. 

Argument  to  show  that  a  peace  that  is  to  last  must  be  a  general,  genuine,  generous  and  guaranteed 
peace.  States  the  practical  measures  that  will  have  to  be  adopted  if  the  nations  decide  upon  such  a  peace. 

Goldsmith,  Robert.  A  league  to  enforce  peace,  by  Robert  Goldsmith,  with  a 
special  introduction  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  .  .  .  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company.  1917.  xxvi  p.,  4 1.,5-331  p.  191/^cm. 

Bibliography:  j..   (3071-318. 

A  discussiDn  of  the  program  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace.  The  author  considers  the  forces  thai 
failed  in  191 1,  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  platform  of  the  League,  and  an  examination  of  the 
creed  of  militarism,  with  a  refutation  of  the  militarist  arguments. 

Goldsmith,  Robert.     League  to  enforce  peace.    Macmillan,  1919. 

Gompers,  Samuel.  Labor  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Independent  9.9  :121 
(July2C,1919). 

Mr.  Gompers  shows  that  the  league  is  entirely  to  the  best  interests  of  organized  labor. 

Gordon,  G.  B.  Germany's  colonies:  should  they  be  turned  over  to  a  newly- 
formed  league  of  nations?  New  York  Times  (0.27,1918)  2. 

They  obviously  cannot  be  returned  to  Germany.  Their  entrustment  to  a  league  of  nations  is  fraught 
with  (|uestions  of  delicacy  and  embarrassment.  Why  not  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  nations  which  now 
control  them? 

Gore,  Charles,  bp.  of  Oxford,  1853-  The  league  of  nations:  the  opportunity 
of  the  church,  by  Charles  Gore  .  . .  New  York.  George  H.  Doran  com- 
pany [1918  ?]  1  p.  1..  28  p.  18V2cm. 

Gore,  C.,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  League  of  Nations  in  danger.  Nation  108  :807 
(May,1919). 

An  indictment  of  the  present  league  as  a  coalition  of  strong  powers,  and  a  plea  for  one  worthy  of  the 
name,  which  will  solve  the  rVal  problems  of  the  day. 
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Gore,  Charles,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  peace  and  after.  Nation  107  (N.16, 
1918)  576. 

An  appeal  that  all  English-speaking  men  and  women  keep,  In  the  days  of  "peace  and  after,"  the  same 
rigorous  moral  values  which  they  had  during  the  more  trying  times  of  war,  and  so  not  let  the  all-Important 
moment  for  securing  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  slip  by. 

Go  through  with  it  now.    New  Republic  19  :4. 

Plea  for  acceptance  of  league,  even  though  some  of  its  provisions  are  not  what  we  might  like  them  to  be. 

Grabo,  Carl  Henry.  The  world  peace  and  after,  by  Carl  H.  Grabo.  New 
York,  A.  A.  Knopf,  1918.  154  p.  19i/2cm- 

International  coSperation  in  founding  a  new  society  based  on  social  justice  is  necessary  to  avert  the 
dangers  of  the  control  of  the  League  of  nations  by  international  capitalistic  combinations. — A.  L.  A. 
Hooklist. 

Great  beginning.     New  Republic  18  :4  (Fe.1919). 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  a  spirit  making  for  international  cooperation  and  good  faith,  rather  than  sus- 
picious and  auitnosities. 

Great  debate.     New  Repub.  18  :164  (Mr.1919). 

Believes  zhe  league  of  Nations  is  merely  a  "maturer  offspring  of  education  in  democracy,"  bound  to  be 
supported  by  the  land  which  supported  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Gt.  Brit.  Foreign  office.  .  .  .  Treatment  of  international  questions  by  par- 
liaments in  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  . . .  Lon- 
don, Pub.  by  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  printed  by  Harrison  and  sons  [1912] 
1  p.  1.,  33,  [1]  p.  32% cm-  (Miscellaneous  no.  5,  1912) 

Pailiament.     Papers  by  command..    Od.  6102. 

Grey,  Edward,  Viscount  of  Falloden.  Conditions  essential  to  a  league  of 
nations  after  the  war.  Economic  World,  n.s.  15  (Jl.6,1918)  7-10. 

1.  Idea  must  be  adopted  with  earnestness  and  conviction  by  the  executive  heads  of  states. 

2.  Governments   and   peoples   must   understand    clearly    that   it   will    impose    some    limitations   upon    the 
national  action  of  each. 

Grey,  Edward,  Viscount,  of  Falloden.  A  league  of  nations.  Living  Age  299 
(N.23,1918)  472-80. 

Takes  up,  one  by  cne,  the  problems  facing  a  league  of  nations'  1.  Answer-ing  its  objectors.  2.  Adjust- 
ment of  fiscal  matters.  3.  Question  of  disarmament.  4.  The  solidarity  of  such  a  league.  5.  Settlement  of 
international  disputes.  6.  The  labor  question. 

Grey,  Edward  Grey,  1st  viscount,  1862-  The  league  of  nations,  by  Viscount 
Grey  .  .  .  New  York,  George  H.  Doran  company  [1918]  .15  p.  19cm. 

That  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  League  of  nations  in  the  sense  intended  by  President 
Wilson  may  entail  obligation,  and  will  impose  limitations  upon  the  national  action  of  each  state  concerned, 
is  one  of  the  main  points  advanced  by  Lord  Grey.  Such  a  league  cannot  exist  until  Germany  realizes  that 
"the  condition  of  true  security  for  one  nation  is  a  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  all  nations." — Ath. 
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Grey,  Edward  Grey,  1st  viscount,  1862-  ...  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  union  for 
world  peace ;  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of  commons,  March  13,  1911. 
Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1911.  19  p.  20cm. 

(World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  neries  ...   [vol.  1]  no.  1,  pt,  2) 

Grey,  Edward,  Viscount,  of  Falloden.  Viscount  Grey  on  League  of  Nations. 
Survey  40  (1918)  400-1. 

The  full  text  of  Viscount  Grey's  pamphlet  on  the  League  of  Nations,  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  June  30,  1918. 

Gulliver,  L.    Friendship  of  nations.    (Jl.  ?12) 

A  story  of  the  peace  movement  for  young  people.  Contents:  The  story  of  war,  The  history  of  peace, 
The  message  of  the  Czar,  The  city  of  peace.  Your  ships  upon  the  sea,  The  arithmetic  of  war,  Tbe  veteran's 
tribute.  The  world  brotherhood. — The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Hague.  International  peace  conference,  1899.  . . .  The  Hague  conventions 
and  declarations  of  1899  and  1907,  accompanied  by  tables  of  signatures, 
ratifications  and  adhesions  of  the  various  powers,  and  texts  of  reserva- 
tions ;  ed.  by  James  Brown  Scott,  director.  New  York,  Oxford  univer- 
sity press,  American  branch ;  [etc.,  etc.]  1915.  2  p.  1.,  xxx,  303  p.  25:V2cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.      Division  of  international  law. 

Hague.  International  peace  conference.  2d,  1907.  . . .  Final  act  of  the 
Second  peace  conference,  held  at  the  Hague  in  1907;  and  conventions 
and  declaration  annexed  thereto.  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  His  Majesty.  July  1908.  London,  Printed  for  H. 
M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Harrison  and  sons  [1908]  1  p.  1.,  149  p.  33y2cm. 
(Miscellaneous,  no.  6,  1908) 

Gt.  Brit.     Parliament.     Papers  by  command.     Cd.  4175. 
French  and  English  text. 

Hall,  John.  Leagues  to  enforce  peace.  Failure  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Nine- 
teenth Century  81  (Mr.1917)  689-708. 

Historical  account  of  the  establishment  and  the  failure  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  written  to  warn  and  advise 
the  formulators  of  a  league  of  nations  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  pitfalls  which  lie  before  them. 
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Hapgood,  Norman.  League  of  nations.  National  Economic  League  Quar- 
terly 4 :21. 

The  opponents  of  a  league  of  nations  claim  that  it  will  bring  in  an  era  of  international  lassitude;  that 
U  never  has  su.-ceeded  yet;  that  it  is  only  a  veiled  form  of  pacifism,  and  that  at  best  it  is  open  to  the  most 
serious  political  difficulties.  In  a  way,  all  these  objections  have  a  certain  phase  of  truth,  but  the  'one 
argument  in  favor  cf  the  league  quite  overwhelms  the  objections — its  absolute  necessity. 

Hapgood,  N.     Triumph  at  Paris.    Public  22 :178  (F.22,  M9 ) . 

"The  triumphant  quality  in  the  outline  of  the  League  of  Nations  now  submitted  to  the  world  lies  in  its 
combination  of  fundamental  principle  and  practical  restraint." 

Harris,  H.  Wilson.  President  Wilson,  his  problems  and  his  policy,  by  H. 
Wilson  Harris.  London,  Headley  bros.,  1917.  278  p.,  11.  front,  (port.) 
3  maps  (1  fold.)  19cm. 

The  book  has  been  written  by  an  Englishman  to  interpret  President  Wilson  and  his  measures  to  English 
readers. 

Harris,  Theodore.  A  proposed  constitution  for  the  United  nations  of  the 
world,  by  Theodore  Harris.  New  York,  C.  E.  Ruckstuhl,  inc.,  1918. 
44  p.,  11.  161/2 cm. 

Harrison,  Austin.     Bagdad,  Paris,  Mesopotamia,  Ltd.  English  Review  29 :60. 

Severe  condouiuatkm  of  league  covenant. 

Harrison,  Austin.    Ides  of  March.    English  Review  26  (Mr. 1918)  275-84. 

Endorses  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  if  we  can  bring  about  a  new  interpretation  of  international 
morality.  Addresses  a  plea  to  President  Wilson  to  explain  his  conception  of  a  league/of  nations  and  to 
explain  the  American  position  and  responsibility  with  reference  to  it. 

Harrison,  Austin.  A  league  of  nations  again.  English  Review  27  (0.1918) 
297-306. 

The  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  must  supplant  the  European  conception  of  a  "balance  of  power"  as 
the  controlling  factor  in  international  politics.  The  entrance  of  America  into  the  world  war  ended  forever 
this  phase  of  diplomacy.  As  America  was  the  one  to  cast  the  deciding  lot  in  the  war,  It  is  now  her 
opportunity  to  cast  her  lot  in  favor  of  or  against  a  new  internationalism,  which  shall  do  away  with  an  idea 
of  balance  of  power  between  nations  and  which  shall  substitute  for  it  a  common  international  charter. 

Harrison,  A.  Lord  Lansdowne's  interrogation.  English  Review  26  (1918) 
76-92. 

(Jrcat  Britain  must  choose  between  assuming  a  newer  and  greater  faith  in  the  empire  and  force,  and 
joining  with  America  in  furthering  the  league. 

Harrison,  Austin.     A  new  order  ?    English  Review  28  :160. 

"I  liflicvf  that  at  I'aris  Europe  will  somehow  step  out  of  the  canvas  of  martial  polities  into  the  light 
ajid  opportunity  of  the  family  or  responsible  order;  otherwise — night,  Bolshevism,  and  deepening  chaos." 
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Harrison,  Austin.     The  new  groupings.    English  Review  28 :251. 

Declares  that  tire  hope  of  the  league  rests  on  a  new  economic  grouping  of  the  great  nations. 

Harrison,  Austin.     Parting  of  the  ways.    English  Review  28 :353. 

"There  are  three  things  to  do.'' 

1.  Make  a  just  peace  with  Germany. 

2.  Establish  a  League  of  Nations. 

3.  Set  up  an  economic  council  in  Britain  to  discuss  labor  problems. 

Harrison,  A.     Qualified  ratification.    Nation  109:582  (Nov.1919). 

Speaks  for  a  ratification  so  qualified  as  to  be  sincere  and  allow  President  Wilson  to  help  Europe  with  & 
sure  foundation. 

Harrison,  Austin.     What  is  it  ?    English  Review  28 :447. 

Plea  that  all  right-minded  people  support  present  league,  while  a  new  and  better  league  is  growing 
from  thi;  experiences  of  the  first. 

Hart,  A.  B.     Freedom  of  the  seas.    N.  Y.  Times  Current  hist.  4  (April, '16) 30. 

"The  guardianship  of  the  seas  cannot  be  intrusted  to  the  sole  decision  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  or 
of  both  together.  It  belongs  to  mankind,  and  the  natural  leader  in  its  protection  is  the  United  States, 
which  must  continue  to  demand  and  receive  the  freedom  of  the  s-ea." 

Hart,  A.  B.  Shall  we  defend  the  Monroe  doctrine?  N.  American  Rev.  No. 
202,  p.  681. 

Until  recently  there  has  betn  little  to  tempt  European  nations  In  the  conditions  of  America.  But,  in  the 
light  of  the  Fnropean  war.  the  likelihood  of  an  invasion  is  greatei  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  United 
States  sliouli  take  account  of  these  changes  and  prepare  to  back  up  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  force,  if 

i.cccssary. 

Hart,  Hober  L.    The  bulwarks  of  peace. 

Believing  that  a  league  of  nations  will  be  established,  the  author  urges  that  renewed  attention  be  given 
to  the  causes  of  war,  in  order  that  the  League  may  be  successful. — Hicks 

Harvey,  G.  Independence  of  America:  must  it  be  sacrificed  to  humanity? 
No.  Am.  209:433  (Ap/19). 

Quotes  Lincoln  and  other  statesmen,  defining  the  President's  powers  and  the  dangers  of  lessening  the 
independence  <-f  the  nation. 

Has  Europe  missed  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Wilson?  'Cur.  Opin.  66  :143  (Mr. '19). 

Wilson's  purpose  is  not  merely  the  success  of  his  plan  fcr  a  It-ague,  but  the  CM!  of  all  war. 

Hassall,  Arthur,  1853-  The  balance  of  power,  1715-1789,  by  Arthur  Hassall, 
M.  A.  ...  New  York,  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  1896.  viii,  433  p. 
191/2cm-  ( [Periods  of  European  history.  Period  vi] ) 

[2d  ed.]      London,  Rivingtons,   1898.     viii,  440  p.     19V2cm. 


( [Periods  of  European  history.    Period  vi] ) 
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Have  we  a  league  of  nations  ?    Outlook  121 :12  ( Jan.1,1919) . 

Editorial  comment  on  the  already  incipient  criticism  of  the  plan  to  make  tho  league  covenant  a  part  of 
the  peace  treaty. 

Haynes,  E.  S.  P.    A  league  of  nations.    International  Journal  of  Ethics  29 : 
457. 

Plea  for  immediate  action  on  league,  even  though  league  formed  be  cnly  sub-structure  for  a  later  league. 

Haynes,  E.  S.  P.    Liberty  and  the  state.    English  Review  28 :59-66. 

Discusses  the  two  questions:  What  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  general  will  and  the  welfare 
of  the.  individual?  and  How  can  the  modern  national  state  co-exist  with  any  international  commonwealth? 
Tn  dealing  with  the  second  question  the  author  discusses  some  of  the  problems  facing  a  league  of  nations. 
In  his  opinion,  the  league  must  begin  with  a  league  for  mutual  protection  and  the  abolition  of  neutrality. 

Hazen,  Charles  D.     The  peace  treaty  and  world  politics.     World's  Work 
38  :13.1 . 

The  outstanding  as-pect  of  the  treaty  is  its  recognition  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  league.  Our 
guaranty  of  aid  to  Kranee  is  the  keystone  of  the  peace. 

Hearnshaw,  F.  J.  C.    Democracy  at  the  cross-roads.    Macmillan,  1918. 

Concludes  that  the  only  tolerable  and  progressive  government  Is  "representative  democracy,  with  the 
two-party  system,  an  efficient  education,  and  ministers  who  are  ready  to  safeguard  its  real  interests." — 
London  Times. 

Heath,  A.  E.     International  politics  and  the  concept  of  world  sections.    In- 
ternational Journal  of  Ethics  29  :125. 

"An  internntional  organization  more  ii;  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  modern  world  would  be  not  only  the 
expression  of,  but  also  a  real  aid  to,  the  transference  of  men's  group  loyalty  to  the  larger  whole." 

Heath,  A.  E.    International  politics  and  the  concept  of  world  sections.    Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics  29  :2  (1919)  125-144. 

A  discussion  of  the  International  situation  from  the  point  of  geographically-limited  classes  and  world- 
wide cJasses.  Believes  an  internaticnal  organization  would  aid  the  transference  of  royalty  from  the  group 
to  the  whole. 

Herron,  George  Davis,  1862-    The  menace  of  peace,  by  George  D.  Herron. 
London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]     118  p.    18y2cm. 

The  book  in  directed  against  the  "clamour  for  a  peace  that  shall  leave  the  causes  of  the  war  unknown, 
the  embattled  questions  unanswered,"  and  argues  that  a  "peace  based  upon  a  drawn  battle  between  the 
Germanic  powers  and  the  Allies  is  nothing  else  than  the  capitulation  of  the  world  to  Prussian  might  and 
n:astery,"  wiiereas  the  victory  of  the  Allies  "will  lead  to  the  banishment  of  war  from  our  planet." 
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Herron,  George  Davis,  1862-  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  world's  peace,  by 
George  D.  Herron.  New  York,  M.  Kennerley,  1917.  viii  p.,  1 1.,  173  p. 
front,  (port.)  18y2cm. 

'•Excepting  the  first,  these  chapters  were  written  for  continental  European  readers"  and  first  appeared 
In  various  European  journals. 

Contents. — Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  world's  peace. — The  man  and  the  president. — His  initial  effort. — 
The  pro-German  morality  of  the  pacifist. — Pro- America. — Appendix:  An  apologia. 

The  author  has  collected  six  papers  in  defense  of  President  Wilson's  policy  and  against  a  premature 
peace. 

Hershey,  Amos  S.  Some  problems  of  defense.  American  Acad.  of  Polit.  & 
Soc.  Science  (1915)  263-69. 

The  solution  for  the  precarious  situation  of  the  United  States  In  the  matter  of  defense  Is  a  union  of  free 
peoples. 

Heymans,  Gerardus,  1857-  ...  To  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  states,  by  G. 
Heymans  . .  .  New  York  city,  American  association  for  international 
conciliation,  1915.  14  p.  19^2 cm- 

(International  conciliation,  pub.  monthly  by  the  American  association  for  international  conciliation  ... 
no.  62) 

Higgins,  Alexander]  Pearce.  The  Hague  conference  and  other  interna- 
tional conferences  concerning  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Texts  of 
conventions  with  notes  by  A.  Pearce  Higgins  . . .  London,  Stevens  and 
sons,  limited,  1904.  88  p.  24y2cm. 

Texts  of  conventions  with  commentaries. 

Higgins,  Alexander  Pearce.  The  Hague  conferences  and  other  interna- 
tional conferences  concerning  the  laws  and  usages  of  war ;  texts  of  con- 
ventions with  commentaries,  by  A.  Pearce  Higgins  .  . .  Cambridge,  The 
University  press,  1909.  xiv,  632  p.  24V£cm. 

"In  1904  I  published  translations  of  the  Declarations  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  Convention  of 
Geneva,  1864,  the  draft  Brussels  declaration,  1874,  and  the  conventions  signed  at  the  First  peace  conference, 
together  with  a  short  Introduction  and  a  few  notes  . . .  The  present  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
Krtnch  texts  of  the  foregoing  (except  the  Brussels  declaration),  the  French  and  English  versions  of  the 
Geneva  convention  of  1906,  the  linal  act  and  conventions  of  the  Second  peace  conference,  1907,  and  th% 
London  Naval  conference  of  1909." — Pref. 

Hill,  D.  J.     Debacle  of  dogmatism.    No.  Am.  209  :583  (My.  19). 

Believes  that  President  Wilson's  dogma  breaks  on  the  determination  of  tlie  entente  to  remain  RE 
entente,  and  points  cut  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  an  umeppntant  enemy  into  a  League  of  Nations. 

Hill,  D.  J.    Entente  of  free  nations.    North  American  Review  209(1919)13-28. 

It  Is  our  interest  and  our  policy,  first  of  all,  to  hold  fast  to  our  freedom;  and  next,  to  prevent  from 
falling  into  desuetude  the  unwritten  cbnrter  opinion.  If  nations  are  really  free  they  will  be  able  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Hill,  D.  J.     Obstruction  of  peace.    No.  Am.  209  :453  (Ap.'19). 

Argues  that  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  nations  lies  in  their  freedom,  and  that  the  league  Is  a 
hindrance. 

: 

Hill,  D.  J.     Present  problems  in  foreign  policy.    Appleton,  1919. 

"Clear,  logical,  convincing  ...  restricts  himself  to  those  phases  of  the  question  (of  the  league)  which 
touch  particularly  the  interests  and  sovereignty  of  America." — Hev. 

Hill,  D.  J.     President's  challenge  to  the  senate.    No.  Am.  209 :737  (Je.'19). 

Discusses  Wilson's  ability  to  neglect  the  Senate's  advice,  and  points  out  the  false  position  in  which  the 
President,  as  a  restricted  representative,  has  placed  America. 

Hill,  David  Jayne,  1850-  The  rebuilding  of  Europe ;  a  survey  of  forces  and 
conditions,  by  David  Jayne  Hill.  New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1917. 
x  p.,  2  1.,  3-289  p.  191/2°". 

Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Century  magazine  for  May,  June,  July,  September  and  October,  1917.    cf.  Pref. 

Contents. — Europe's  heritage  of  evil. — International  ideals. — Economic  imperialism. — The  vision,  of  a 
commonwealth. — The  transfiguration  of  the  German  empire. — International  organization. — The  constructive 
power  of  democracy. — America's  interest  in  the  new  Europe. 

The  author  argues  that  "the  great  war  is  a  revolution  against  the  alleged  rights  of  arbitrary  force, 
rendered  neoess-iry  by  the  failure  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  secure  international  organization  by  an  evolutionary 
process;"  that  the  war  was  caused  by  "economic  imperialism;"  that  its  main  issue  is  "the  right  of  people 
to  dispose  of  themselves,;"  that  no  permanent  peace  can  coexist  with  the  old  European  idea  of  state 
sovereignty.  Vcricus  forms  of  international  organization  are  discussed,  and  the  author  concludes  that, 
while  "a  gentral  international  government"  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  formation  of  "a  strong,  but  limited,  group  of  powers,  each  -willing  to  sacrifice  something  of  its  own 
sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace  and  equity." 

Hill,  David  Jayne,  1850-  . . .  World  organization  as  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  modern  state,  by  David  Jayne  Hill.  New  York,  The  Columbia 
university  press,  1911.  ix,  214  p.  20y2cm. 

(Half-title.   Columbia  university  lectures   ...   The  Carpentier  lectures,   1910-1911)      $1.50 
Series  title  also  at  head  of  t.-p. 

'A  study  of  the  growth  of  jurat  consciousness  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  its  embodiment  into  the 
modern  state." — Preface. 

Hillquit,  Morris.  America's  possible  contribution  to  a  constructive  peace. 
American  Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915)  239-42. 

As  a  peaceful  nation,  America  should  use  her  moral  influence,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  of  which  she  furnishes  an  t  sample. 

[Hirst,  Francis  Wrigley]  1873-  The  arbiter  in  council.  London,  New  York, 
Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1906.  vi,  567  p.  23V2cm. 

Contents. — The  first  day:  The  causes  and  consequences  of  war. — The  second  day:  Modern  warfare. — The 
third  day:  i.  Private  war  and  the  duel.  II.  A  discussion  on  cruelty. — The  fourth  day:  Perpetual  peace,  or 
The  federation  of  the  world. — The  fifth  day:  A  plea  for  arbitration. — The  sixth  day:  The  political  economy 
of  war. — The  seventh  day:  Martin  Truelove'n  essay  on  Christianity  and  war. 
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Hobbs,  William  Herbert,  1864-  The  world  war  and  its  consequences;  being 
lectures  in  the  course  on  patriotism  delivered  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  summer  session  of  1918,  by  William  Herbert  Hobbs 
. . .  with  an  introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1919.  xiv  p.,  1 1.,  446  p.  21cm.  $2.50. 

"References"  at  end  of  each  chapter  except  the  third  and  fifth. 

Content!?. — The  historical  background  of  the  war. — The  launching  of  the  war,  the  record  of  twelve  days. — 
The  plot  against  democracy. — Our  debt  to  France.— The  military  masters  of  Germany. — The  discipline  of  the 
individual  in  Germany. — How  Germany  prepared  for  war  by  peaceful  penetration. — The  "Greater  empire"  of 
German  expansion,  "Deutschtum  1m  ausland."— How  Germany  makes  war,  atrocities  under  system. — German 
conspiracies  against  the  United  States. — America's  attitude  toward  the  war,  the  preparedness  movement. — 
Pacifist  propaganda  and  its  consequences. — "Peace  without  victory." — The  "freedom  of  the  seas." — German 
preparations  for  the  next  war. — The  peace  terms  of  democracy. — Internationalism  versus  a  league  of  the 
democratic  nations. — The  teaching1  of  patriotism. — Afterword. — Index. 

Hobhouse,  Leonard  Trelawny.  Questions  of  war  and  peace,  by  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  ....  London,  T.  F.  Unwin,  [1916].  223,  [1]  p.  19cm. 

Contents. — 1.  The  soul  of  civilisation,  "A  dialogue".— 2.  The  hope  of  the  world.  "A  dialogue." — 3.  The 
future  of  internationalism. 

Discussion  of  questions  raised  by  the  war,  ending  with  a  plea  for  a  permanent  alliance  for  world  peace. 

Hobson,  John  Atkinson,  1858-  Democracy  after  the  war,  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 
London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]  215  p.  diagr.  19cm. 

,  Contents. — Preface. — I.  The  enemies  of  democracy:  Militarism  and  the  will  to  power.  Militarism  and 
capitalism.  The  defence  of  improperly.  Protectionism  and  imperialism.  Political  and  intellectual  reac- 
tionists. Spiritual  and  social  reactionists. — II.  The  defence  of  democracy:  How  to  break  the  vicious  circle. 
The  new  economic  situation.  Two  problems  for  labour.  The  conquest  of  the  state.  The  close  state  versus 
Internationalism. 

The  treatment  of  the  author's  theme  has  two  parts.  He  deals  first  with  the  enemies  of  democracy, 
discussing  militarism  and  the  win  to  power,  capitalism,  protectionism,  and  imperialism,  and  political, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  social  reaction.  .Then  he  takes  up  the  new  economic  situation,  the  labor  prob- 
lems and  the  "close  state  versus  internationalism."  To  suggest  the  policy  by  which  the  victory  ot 
democracy  may  be  attained  is  the  main  object  of  the  book. — Athenaeum. 

Hobson,  John  Atkinson.    New  Holy  Alliance.    Nation  108 :626  (Ap.19,'19). 

Censures  President  Wilson  for  accepting  General  Smuts'  plan,  which  makes  for  "a  conspiracy  of  auto- 
crats design-id  to  held  down  their. enemies." 

Hobson,  John  Atkinson,  1858-  Towards  international  government,  by  J.  A. 
Hobson  .  .  .  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1915]  216  p.  19cm. 

Contents. — Preface. — A  league  of  peace. — A  basis  of  confederation. — International  arbitration:  its  scope 
and  method. — Settlement  by  conciliation. — Court  and  council:  their  appointment  and  personnel. — Interna- 
tional force. — The  economic  boycott. — The  international  executive. — International  government  in  relation  to 
(1)  Problems  of  nationality  (2)  Problems  of  economic  opportunity. — The  social  contract  of  nations. — The 
international  mind. — Democracy  and  internationalism.— -Index. 

"Mr.  Hobson  maintains  that  one  essential  for  the  prevention  of  war  is  that  the  relations  between 
states  .shall  no  longer  be  left  in  their  outworn  traditions  of  crooked  and  secret  diplomacy.  The  interna- 
tional council,  therefore,  to  be  established  after  the  war  for  the  settlement  of  non-justiciable  disputes 
shall  be  composed,  not  of  foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors,  wlio  merely  represent  the  governments  of 
their  states,  but  cf  persons  chosen  to  represent  the  people  included  in  each  state." — Hibbert,  J. 
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Holder,  Arthur  E.  Growth  of  industrial  democracy.  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  23-27. 

America  will  gain  nothing  from  defeating1  autocracy  if  she  allows  a  petty  autocracy  over  labor  to  arise 
within  her  borders.     Machinists  can  control  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Holls,  Frederick  William  i.  e.  George  Frederick  William,  1857-1903.  The 
peace  conference  at  the  Hague,  and  its  bearings  on  international  law 
and  policy,  by  Frederick  W.  Holls  . . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany ;  London,  Macmillan  &  co.,  ltd.,  1914.  xxiv  p.,  1  L,  572  p.  23cm. 

"Published  October,  1JIOO.     Reprinted  November,  1914." 

Holt,  Hamilton.  Article  X,  the  soul  of  the  covenant.  Independent  99:15 
(Julyf>,1919). 

Editorial  attacking  those  who  by  their  reservation  would  alter  article  X. 

Holt,  Hamilton.     Birth  of  the  League  of  Nations.    Ind.  97:217  (Fe.15/19). 

A  description  of  the  conception  of  the  league  covenant,  and  an  expression  ot  optimism  concerning  it. 

Holt,  Hamilton.  For  the  greater  security  of  France.  Independent  99  :83 
(July  19,1919). 

The  treaty  must  be  ratified,  if  only  as  the  guarantee  cf  our  pledge  to  France. 

Holt,  Hamilton.  The  futility  of  reservations.  Independent  99 :280  (Aug. 
30,191!)). 

Shows  bov  the  adoption  of  reservations  by  us  may  endanger  the  chances  of  the  treaty  among  the  small 
nations  and  Jaiuin. 

Holt,  Hamilton.    A  league  of  nations  now?    Survey  40  (Ag.31,1918)  607-8. 

The  views  of  one  who  has  visited  all  the  Allies'  nations,  who  has  found  that  the  support  of  an  immediate 
league  is  very  evident  among  the  people  of  these  nations,  as  well  as  the  leaders. 

Holt,  Hamilton.     The  league  or  Bolshevism.    Independent  98 :3  (Apr.5,'19). 

"If  we   pledge   ourselves   to   the   Declaration   of   Interdependence   championed   by   Presidents   Wilson   and 
Taft,  then  the  United  Nations  of  the  World  will  result." 

Holt,  Hamilton.     No  reservations.  'Independent  99  :103  (Aug.9,1919). 

Editorial  urging  ratification  without  reservations. 

Holt,  Hamilton.     Organizing  the  League  of  Nations.    Ind.  97 :253  (F.22,'19). 

Urges  a  League  of  Peoples  which  will  do  more  than  merely  rrevent  war,  anrl  states  this  as  the  wish  of 
Europe. 
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Holt,  Hamilton.  Peace  league  now  or  later?  Independent  95  (Jl.13,1918) 
44-45. 

Tells  results  of  Mr.  Holt's  European  trip  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the  European  states  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  England  and  France  it  is  the  people,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  propagandist  classes,  -who 
nre  s-earching  for  an  enduring  peace.  It  is  they  who  are  looking  to  President  Wilson  to  take  the  initiative 
in  forming  the  league.  It  is  they  who  are  looking  to  him  to  act  now,  when  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  are 
bound  more  closely  than  they  ever  have  been  or  may  ever  be  again. 

Holt,  Hamilton.     Shame  of  the  Senate.    Independent  99:355  (Sept. 13,1919). 

Attacks  the  Senate  for  its  lack  of  constrictive  criticism  of  the  league. 

Holt,  Hamilton.  The  Senate  outlook  for  ratification.  Independent  99 :151 
(Aug.2,1919). 

Editorial  comment  looking  for  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty,   possibly  not,  however,  without  reservations. 

Holt,  Hamilton.  What  is  this  treaty  of  peace?  Independent  99:49  (July 
12,1919*, 

An  uncritical  analysis  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Holt,  Hamilton.    What  the  League  of  Nations  means.  Independent  97  :291-92. 

Discussion  of  the  meaning  and  inferences  of  each  of  the  twenty-sir  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Holt,  Hamilton:  Why  peace  must  be  enforced.  Independent  89  (F.5,1917) 
212-13. 

Shows  a  league  to  enforce  peace  must  have  behind  it  ultimately  the  force  to  carry  out  its  mandates 
when  public  opinion  and  economic  pressure  have  beeu  unable  to  cow  a  recalcitrant  nation.  Then  there  is 
legitimate  reason  for  the  use  of  force. 

Hostilities  over  the  peace  treaty.    Literary  Digest  62:4  (Sept. 20,1919). 

Discussion  of  the  reservations  and  amendments  that  have  been  proposed  to  make  the  treaty  satisfactory 
to  the  America?!  people. 

Houston,  Herbert  Sherman,  1865-  Blocking  new  wars,  by  Herbert  S.  Hous- 
ton . . .  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1918. 
viii,  209,  [1]  p.  18M>rm. 

Contents. — Could  the  war  have  been  blocked? — What  will  end  the  world  war? — A  force  to  block  new 
wars. — American  business  and  the  league  of  nations. — Binding  the  modern  world  together. — Free  seas  and 
closed  seas. — Napoleon's  decrees  and  the  Kaiser's  submarine.— Fighting  foreign  wars  at  home. — -War  pre- 
vention versus  war  cost. — Women,  children  and  embattled  nations. — "The  power  of  the  purse." — Removing 
the  causes  of  war. — The  Bible  warrant  for  a  league  of  nations. — A  court  house  for  the  world. — The  sword  as 
final  arbiter. — Business  the  protector  of  democracy. — The  voice  of  the  people. — The  new  day  after  the  war. — 
Appendix  I.  Proposals  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace.  II.  Referendum  no.  11.  III.  Referendum  no.  23. 

"A  sane,  clearheaded  dissertation  disclosing  the  absurdity  of  war  and  the  comparatively  easy  possibility 
of  preventing  its  occurrence.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  economic  pressure  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  present  war; 
and  as  an  effective  means  in  the  prevention  of  further  wars." — Book  Review  Digest. 
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Houston,  Herbert  S.  Doing  the  world's  international  work.  Economic  aspect 
of  a  league  of  nations.    World's  Work  Feb.  '19. 

The  world's  international  work  can  be  performed  best  by  the  agencies  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
means  at  its  disposal  would  have  enormous  value  in  maintaining  peace  and  in  blocking  future  wars.  If  it  is 
adopted,  the  courts  which  would  carry  out  its  mandates  should  be  empowered  to  use  economic  pressure. 

Houston,  Herbert  S.     Economic  pressure  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  66  (J1.1916)  26-31. 

Discusses  the  value  of  economic  pressure  as  a  deterrent  force. 

How  the  new  peace-league  plan  is  received.    Literary  Digest  61 :9  (Apr.26, 
1919 j. 

Newspaper  ct.muii-nt. 

How  our  Allies  regard  the  peace  league  plan.    Lit.  Digest  60 :  No.  9 :19. 

Quotations  from  newspapers  showing  that  the  French  are  most  critical  of  the  scheme;  the  British  some- 
what divided  in  opinion,  but,  in  general,  in  favor  of  it;  the  Italians  enthusiastic  in  their  approval. 

How  the  press  answers  the  President's  plea.    Literary  Digest  60:9  (Julyl9, 
1919). 

Newspaper  comment  or.  the  President's  plea  for  ratification. 

How  to  make  the  league.    New  Statesman  11  (Ag.10,1918)  365-6. 

The  Allies  should  pledge  themselves  at  the  peace  table  to  establish  a  league  of  nations,  which  should 
guarantee,  without  a  doubt,  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  It  must  be  truly  representative  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  including  Germany. 

How  to  secure  permanent  peace.    Literary  Digest  56  (F.2,1918)  13. 

The  League  of  Nations  endorsed  and  discussed  by  M.  Albert  Thomas  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
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Howe,  F.  C.     Only  possible  peace.    Scribner  s,  1919. 

"Freedom  of  the  seas,  freedom  of  markets,  free  access  to  raw  material  and  to  investment  areas,  free 
trade: — these  are  desired  ends  if  life  is  to  be  tolerable  and  peace  be  assured." — New  Rep. 

Howe,  F.  C.     Only  possible  peace.    Unwin,  1919. 

"An  American  publicist  and  lecturer,  who  demands  the  abolition  of  'Imperialism,'  with  its  selfish  ambi- 
tious and  financial  implications,  and  of  the  'feudal  conception  of  exclusive  possessions  that  has  ruled  the 
•world  for  half  a  century,'  and  pleads  for  complete  economic  freedom  between  nations." — Lond.  Times. 

Howland,  Harold.     Fiume,  free  city — Italy,  mandatory.     Independent  98 : 
200  ( May]  0,1919). 

A  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the  Fiume  problem. 

Huddleston,  S.     Germans  at  -Versailles.    Contemp.  115:613  (Je.'19). 

I'oints  out  tin-  unsatisfactory  side  of  the  league  plan,  and  urges  less  shallow  optimism  concerning  it. 
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Hugins,  Roland.  The  possible  peace ;  a  forecast  of  world  politics  after  the 
great  war,  by  Roland  Hiigins.  New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1916.  xiv  p., 
21.,  3-198  p.  20cni.  $1.25. 

The  author  does  not  propose  a  "neat  and  facile  scheme  for  insuring  international  peace."  He  is  non- 
partisan  in  his  r.tlitude  toward  the  warring  countries,  holding  that  no  one  is  alone  to  blame.  And  for  the 
U.  S.,.he  advocates  a  more  definite  foreign  policy  and  preparedness  for  a  pos«blc  war  to  the  extent  of  a 
standing  army  of  400,000  and  a  navy  second  only  to  Gt.  Britain. 

Hugo,  Victor  Marie,  comte,  1802-1885.  . . .  The  United  States  of  Europe,  by 
Victor  Hugo.  Boston,  "World  peace  foundation,  1914.  10  p.  201/2cm. 

Presidential  address  at  the  International  peace  congress,  Paris,  August  22,   1849. 

Hull,  William  I.  Four  plans  for  durable  peace :  a  comparison  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  plan,  Penn's  plan,  the  World  Court  League,  and  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  World  Court  3  (Mr.1917)  79-83. 

A  comparison  of  the  President's  plan,  Penn's  plan,  the  World's  Court  League,  and  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 

Hull,  William  I.  Plans  for  a  durable  peace.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy 66  (J1.1916)  12-15. 

A  plan  for  judicial  settlement  and  a  world  police  force  as  opposed  to  either  strong  armaments  or 
national  alliances. 

Hull,  William  Isaac,  1868-  The  two  Hague  conferences  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  international  law,  by  William  I.  Hull  . . .  Boston,  For  the  Inter- 
national school  of  peace,  Ginn  &  company,  1908.  xiv,  516  p.  20cm. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  results  of  each  conference. 

Hume,  David,  1711-1776.  The  philosophical  works  of  David  Hume.  Includ- 
ing all  the  essays,  and  exhibiting  the  more  important  alterations  and 
corrections  in  the  successive  editions  pub.  by  the  author.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  and  company ;  [etc.,  etc.]  1854.  4v.  front,  (port.)  231/^>cm. 

Kurd,  A.     Peace  and  a  naval  holiday.    Fortn.  Ill  :879  (Je.'19). 

Proposes  a  suspension  during  five  years  of  all  naval  activity,  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  league 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  nations  involved. 

Hyde,  Herbert  Ernest.  The  international  solution:  will  Great  Britain  lead 
the  way?  By  H.  E.  Hyde  ...  2d  ed.  London,  Grellier  &  son,  1917. 
47  p.  2iy2r;m. 

"The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  bring  before  the  public  in  a  concentrated  form  the  main  proposals 
suggested  in  'The  two  roads,'  by  the  same  author." — Pref. 

Tins  pamphlet  gives  a  summary  of  the  author's  proposals  for  an  international  government.  The  main 
features  would  be  a  parliament  composed  of  representatives  of  all  nations,  a  law  court  presided  over  by  a 
body  of  judges  nominated  and  elected  by  the  parliament,  and  an  international  armament  sufficiently 
strong  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  that  court. — Athenaeum. 
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Ibex.     As  the  Senate  sees  it.    New  Repub.  18 :215  (Mr.1919). 

The  Senate  is  at  a  disadvantage  hi  its  fight  with  Wilson,  In  that,  while  he  may  be  shrewd  and  bold,  they 
must  remain  cautious  and  fearful  in  the  issue. 

Idea  of  public  right,  with  introduction  by  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  London, 
Allen  and  Unwin. 

"This  volume  is  a  collection  of  prize  essays  and  is  meritorious." — Nation. 

Ingersoll,  C.  H.    "War — or  scientific  taxation.    American  Acad.  of  Polit.  & 
Soc.  Science  (1915)  252-56. 

Without  more  scientific  taxation,  America's  prosperity  is  uncertain,  and  war  is  always  imminent  while 
tarifts  are  raised  to  prevent  free  trade. 

In  justice  to  France.    New  Republic  16  (S.7,1918)  152-5. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  a  league  to  protect  suffering  France  economically  after  the  war.  France  would 
eagerly  endorse  a  league  that  is  sound  in  its  foundation. 

Insisting  on  American  sovereignty.    New  Repub.  18 :232  (Mr.1919). 

The  weakness  of  the  league  is  not  in  the  extent  to  which  it  impairs  national  sovereignty,  but  the  extent 
to  which  it  leaves  It  liitact,  the  only  agency  of  international  government  being  the  adrisory  Executive 
Council. 

An  international  democracy.    Bellman  25  (N.1916,1918)  539-40. 

Hails  the  establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  as  the  beginning  of  an  international  democracy,  whose 
burdens  and  trials  must  be  shared  and  supported  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

An  international  league  for  peace.    Outlook  115  (Ja.31,1917)  186-9. 

1.  President's  proposals.      Non-technical  interpretation  of  them. 

2.  Plan  proposed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

3.  Views  of  Arthur  Balfour. 

4.  Historical  summary  of  the  movement. 

Internationalism:  white  or  red.    New  Repub.  18 :265  (Mr.1919). 

Ked  internationalism  looks  to  the  dissolution  of  the  several  nations  as  a  consequence  of  victory  In  th« 
class  war.  White  internationalism  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  nations  through  the  removal  of  the 
danger  of  war. 

The  Inter-State  Conference  and  its  organ.    Round  Table  9 :101-106. 

once  an  agreement  has  l-een  arrived  at  with  regard  to  international  affairs  and  a  League  of  Nations,  there 
must  be  some  means  of  maintaining  it  and  fostering  public  opinion  in  its  favor.  The  most  practical 
arrangement  would  seem  to  be  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  signatory  powers  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  years,  and  an  annual  meeting  of  the  premiers  and  foreign  secretaries  of  the  great  powers.  Certain 
other  bodies  could  act  in  the  separate  countries.  If  made  properly  subject  to  this  governing  Inter-State 
Conference,  they  might  become  invaluable  organs  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Ireland  and  the  league.    Public  22 :735  ( Je.12,  '19) . 

The  ideals  of  Ireland  cannot  hop*  for  realization  until  the  League  of  Nations  makes  Ideals  acceptable. 
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Is  Wilsonphobia  to  defeat  the  League  of  Nations?  Cur.  Opin.  66 :344(Je.'19). 

Laments  the  ho.stility  to  an  individual  which  makes  the  Senators  reject  the  league  as  "treason"  or  wish 
to  weaken  it  into  u.selessness. 

Italian  advoeaey  of  the  League  of  Nations.     Review  of  Reviews  59 :308 
(March,1919). 

As  shown  by  their  periodicals. 

Italy's  defence  of  American  peace  ideals.    Literary  Digest  61 :17  (May3,'19). 

Press  comment,  liere  and  abroad. 

Italy's  serious  grievance  against  Mr.  Wilson.    Cur.  Op.  67:150  (Sept.1919). 

Depicts  the  misrepresentation  which  the  league  has  had  in  Italy. 

lyenaga,  Toyokichi.     Japan,  America  and  durable  peace.     Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  124-28. 

The  treatment  of  Japanese  subjects  in  America  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  foreigners  would  settle  an 
important  dispute  which  stands  in  the  way  of  durable  peace. 

lyenaga,  T.     A  league  of  nations  from  a  Japanese  viewpoint.    Outlook  121 : 
105  (Jan.15,1919). 

Dr.  lyenaga  gives  three  reasons  for  his  belief  that  Japan  will  favor  the  league: 

1.  Japan  cherishes  no  territorial  ambition. 

2.  The  league  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Japan's  occupying  the  paramount  position  in  the  East. 

3.  The  league  will  go  a  long  way   toward   solving  the  delicate   problems   that   have  arisen   between   the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

Jacks,  L.  P.     International  control  of  war  finance.     Hibbert  Journal  17  :2 
<1919)  177-196. 

Expresses    the    view    that    international    reconstruction    must    deal    largely    with    industrial    forces    and 
motives,  since  political  aims  tend  toward  war,  while  industrial  aims  tend  toward  peace. 

Jackson,  Henry  E.  ed.     League  of  Nations.    Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

"The  book  treats  its  subject  as  if  the  government  were  submitting  the  proposed  covenant  to  the  citizens 
of  every  local  community  in  the  nation  for  free  non-partisan  discussion." — Nat. 

Jacobs,  A.  J.    Neutrality  versus  justice,  an  essay  on  international  relations, 
by  A.  J.  Jacobs.    London,  T.  F.  Unwin  ltd  [1917]    vi,  7-128  p.    19cm. 

Japan  and  the  League  of  Nations.    Nation  108  :307  (Feb.1919). 

A  Japanese  editorial  demands  consideration  of  the  conflict  of  races  and  the  reduction  of  navies,   as  well 
as  armies,  by  the  formers  of  the  league. 
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Jastrow,  Morris,  1861-  The  war  and  the  corning  peace  ;  the  normal  issue,  by 
Morris  Jastrow,  jr.  .  .  .  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  com- 
pany, 1918.  144  p.  19V2cm. 

"Looks  forward  to  the  organization  of  all  nations  on  a  democratic  form  of  government  as  the  primary 
condition  of  permanent  peace,  and  then  tribunals  of  arbitration,  disarmament,  and  an  assembly  of 
I'iitions."  —  Loml.  Times. 

Jefferson,  Charles  Edward,  1860-  Christianity  and  international  peace  ;  six 
lectures  at  Grinnell  college,  Grinuell,  Iowa,  in  February,  1915,  on  the 
George  A.  Gates  memorial  foundation,  by  Charles  Edward  Jefferson 
.  .  .  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  company  [C1915]  2  p.  1.,  9-287  p. 
.  $1.25. 


Contents-.  —  The  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century.  —  The  Bible  and  war.  —  The  church  and  peace.  — 
Christianity  and  militarism.  —  Some  fallae-ies  of  militarism.  --What,  then,  shall  we  do? 

"These  lectures  constitute  a  most  reasonable  and  constructive  attempt  to  restore  hope  to  those  whose 
confidence  in  the  church  and  faith  in  the  gospel  have  been  shaken  uuder  the  stress  of  the  war."-  —  Survey. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  1851-  .  .  .  Syllabus  of  lectures  on  international  con- 
ciliation, by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel. 
[Stanford  University,  Cal.]  Printed  for  class  use,  not  published  [Stan- 
ford university  press]  1912.  iv,  244  p.  tab.,  diagrs.  23%cm. 

Printed  on  one  side  of  leaf  only. 

At  l;ead  of  title:  Leland  Stanford  junior  university. 

"References"  at  end  of  chapters. 

"Appendix.     Peace  periodicals.     [Fiction,  and  the  like.     Biography]":  p.  242-244. 

Jordan,  David  G.  and  Krehbiel,  Edward  B.  Syllabus  of  lectures  on  inter- 
national conciliation  given  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

"Outline  of  thirty-seven  lectures,  with  references  to  books  and  periodical  articles  under  each  subject." 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  1851-  Ways  to  lasting  peace,  by  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [C1916]  7  p.  1.,  254,  [1]  p. 
19y2cm.  $1.00. 

"An  effort  to  summarize  the  most  important  of  the  various  propositions  which  have  been  made  during 
the  great  war  to  secure  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of  the  conflict."  —  Pref.  note. 

This  work  represents  "an  effort  to  summarize  the  most  important  of  the  various  propositions  which 
have  been  made  during  the  great  war  to  secure  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of  the  conflict."  These  proposi- 
tions include  the  platforms  of  such  organizations  as  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  in  Gt.  Britain,  and 
the  League  to  Knl'orcc  Peace  in  America,  and  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  various  peace  con- 
gresses. 

Judson,  H.  P.  League  of  Nations  and  undeveloped  states.  Rev.  of  Rev.  19: 
383  (Ap.l919j. 

The  league  should  embrace  a  commission  for  providing  the  extension  of  aid  to  states  in  need. 
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Kallen,  Horace  M.  League  of  Nations.  National  Economic  League  Quar- 
terly 4  :14. 

"The  solution  of  the  International  question  is  first  and  foremost  in  the  hands  of  business  men.  As  they 
decide  on  the  matter  of  foreign  investments,  of  the  control  and  distribution  of  raw  materials,  of  control  and 
exti'usicn  of  shipping,  so  the  future  of  the  world  will  be  determined.  " 

Kallen,  Horace  Meyer,  1882-  The  league  of  nations,  today  and  tomorrow  ;  a 
discussion  of  international  organization,  present  and  to  come,  by  Horace 
Meyer  Kallen,  Ph.  D.  Boston,  Marshall  Jones  company,  1919.  xx  p., 
11.,  181  p. 


Kallen,  H.  M.    Structure  of  lasting  peace.    Dial  64  (F.28,1918)  180-6. 

Desires  a  league  to  handle  the  peace  conference.  Names  men  suited  to  form  a  commission.  Popular 
representation  is  necessary.  Military  force  should  be  last  resort.  Education,  unprejudiced,  is  the  principal 
thing  in  bringing  universal  concord. 

Kallen,  Horace  Meyer,  1882-  The  structure  of  lasting  peace  ;  an  inquiry  into 
the  motives  of  war  and  peace,  by  Horace  Meyer  Kallen,  Ph.  D.  Boston, 
Marshall  Jones  company,  1918.  xv  p.,  3  1.,  3-187  p.  20y2cm.  $1.25. 

Reprinted  from  the  Dial. 

A  discussion  of  the  international  program  as  outlined  by  Pres.  Wilson  in  a  speech  on  January  8.  The 
author  asks  its  intelligent  support  of  public  opinion.  "Nationality  mast  be  divorced  from  citizenship,  as. 
religion  has  Ix-en.  A  liberation  of  nationality  involves  an  internationalized  economic  order,  which  again 
demands  the  organization  of  a  league  of  nations."—  The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Kiltenborn,  Hans,  von.  Foundations  for  a  durable  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science 
(1917)  129-30. 

The  shifting  of  emphasis  in  Japan  from  autocratic  imperialism  to  truer  democracy  would  foster  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  1724-1804.  Perpetual  peace,  a  philosophic  essay  by  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  published  in  1795  ;  tr.  by  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D. 
Boston,  The  American  peace  society,  1897.  52  p. 


Keen,  Frank  Noel.    Hammering  out  the  details,  by  F.  N.  Keen  .  .  .    London, 
A.  C.  Fifield,  1917.    32  p.    20cm. 

Comparing  the  scheme  of  the  League  of  nations  society  in  England  with  the  League  to  enforce  peace, 
American  branch,  and  the  Central  organisation  for  a  durable  peace,  and  defining  the  essentials  of  a  league 
of  nations. 
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Keen,  Frank  Noel.  The  world  in  alliance ;  a  plan  for  preventing  future  wars, 
by  Frank  Noel  Keen  . .  .  London,  W.  South  wood  &  co.,  limited,  1915. 
2  p.  1.,  p.  vii,  60  p.  19cm. 

A  plan  for  preventing  future  wars.  The  main  topics,  (1)  War  and  peace,  (2)  the  problem,  (3)  lessons 
from  the  past,  (4)  the  solution. 

The  three  essential  preliminaries  of  war  are  "the  International  parliament,  the  binding  code  of  law, 
and  the  administrative  machinery  for  its  enforcement." — Hicks. 

Keeping  the  peace  of  the  future.    Literary  Digest  51  (S.18,1915)  596-5. 

Proposals  of  League  to  Enforce  Peace  as  interpreted  and  amplified  by  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard. 

Keller,  Albert  Galloway,  1874-  Through  war  to  peace,  by  Albert  G.  Keller, 
....  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918.  xi,  181  p.  19y2cm. 

Contents. — Introduction. — 1.  The  impersonal  character  of  the  Issue. — 2.  Unforeseen  consequences  to 
society. — 3.  Automatic  adjustments. — 4.  A  people's  war. — 5.  Folkways  and  societal  codes  of  conduct. — 6. 
Conflict  an  essential  to  selection:  peaceful  competition. — 7.  Public  opinion  and  the  national  code. — 8.  The 
international  peace-group. — 9.  The  international  code. — 10.  The  German  code. — 11.  The  challenge  to  the 
international  code. — 12.  The  formation  of  a  world-opinion. — 13.  Selection  by  war. — 14.  German  fetish- 
worship. — 15.  The  one  way  to  upset  the  fetish. — 16.  On  faltering  at  the  finish. — 17.  On  intelligent  adjustment 
to  the  inevitable. 

Kennedy,  Sinclair.  The  Pan- Angles ;  a  consideration  of  the  federation  of  the 
seven  English-speaking  nations,  by  Sinclair  Kennedy  . . .  New  York 
[etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1914.  ix  p.,  1 1.,  244  p.  fold.  map.  23cm. 

Printed  in  Great  Uritain. 

"The  soven  nations"  are,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  Canada,  the  British  Isles 
and  the  United  States. 

"The  author  suggests  that  'the  English-speaking  peoples,  the  mother  country,  the  colonies,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  should  form  a  great  federation  so  that  'the  control  of  the  world  and  the  self- 
control  of  our  own  citizens  will  again  be  in  the  certain  care  of  the  Pan-Angles."  "— Ind. 

Kenworthy,  J.  M.  Our  empire,  the  league,  and  the  future.  English  Review 
29 :85.  * 

Asks  for  early  ratification  of  league,  lest  delay  bring  the  suspicion  of  Intrigue  against  it. 

Kester,  Paul.  International  legislative  representation.  No.  Am.  Rev.  (Sept. 
1918*. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  fundamental  international  relations  of  peoples  cannot  be  put  upon  a 
representative  basis.  Let  there  be  an  exchange  of  representatives  between  all  the  powers,  to  the 
end  that  better  understandings  and  relations  may  be  realized. 

Kingsley,  D.  P.  A  new  charter  of  liberty.  North  American  Review  207 
(1918)  400-14. 

"Restoration  of  the  'status  quo'  between  the  democracies  of  the  world,  after  Germany  has  been  crushed, 
means  defeat.  Out  of  tho  democracies  of  the  world  there  must  be  created,  not  a  league  of  nations,  but  a 
new  state  where  authority  is  drawn  from  the  people."  The  United  States  at  its  founding  was  such  a  state. 
The  Federal  Constitution  has  safely  guided  that  state  for  150  years.  Let  those  who  plan  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  consider  long  how  admirably  many  of  the  problems  that  face  them  today  were  settled  in 
the  American  colonies  in  1787. 
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Kirchwey,  George  W.  How  America  may  contribute  to  the  permanent  peace 
of  the  world.  American  Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915)  230-34. 

The  United  States  sliculd  maintain  her  position  as  a  pacific  nation,  should  Join  with  the  republics  of  the 
western  hemisphere  in  a  real  peace  league,  and  should  strive  to  build  a  new  international  law  in  the  interests 
of  peace. 

Kirchwey,  George  W.  Pax  Americana.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
72  (J1.1917)  40-8. 

Discussion  of  the  stipulations  of  an  American  peace,  especially  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
society  of  nations. 

Kocourek,  Albert.  Some  reflections  on  the  problem  of  a  society  of  nations. 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Internat.  Law  12  (J1.1918)  498-518. 

A  study  of  human  nature  in  connection  with  a  peace  league.  Believes  a  successful  league  at  present 
impossible,  but  favors  attempt  as  a  step  forward.  Agrees  that  no  temporary  organization  can  bring  peace. 
We  must  plan,  iiot  for  an  ideal,  nor  a  forced  compact,  but  a  stabilizing  of  the  clash  of  power-interests. 

The  Knox  resolution.    New  Republic  19  :232  (June25,1919). 

"The  Senate's  business  is  not  to  separate  the  covenant  from  the  treaty.  The  Senate  can  best  accomplish 
Its  purpose  of  safeguarding  American  interests  and  preserving  what  is  useful  in  the  league  by  annexing  to 
Its  ratification  a  very  clear  statement  of  just  what  obligations  the  United  States  assumes." 

The  Knox  resolution.    Review  1 :115  (June21,1919). 

Editorial  condemnation  of  the  resolution  as  endangering  not  only  the  league  but  the  peace  treaty. 

Kraus,  H.  The  Monroe  doctrine  as  Germans  see  it.  Atlantic  116  (Sept. '15) 
313. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Germany,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  either  about  to  become  obsolete  or,  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  to  gain  new  life  and  be  extended  over  a  wider  range  of  international 
questions.  America's  attitude  towards  the  war  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Kuhn,  A.  K.  Proportional  representation  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science  Proceedings  8  :399. 

"The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  proportional  representation  is  necessary  to  reallie  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  under  the  League  of  Nations,  both  as  to  the  representation  of  states 
and  as  to  national  minorities." 

. . .  Labor's  war  aims:  I.  Memorandum  on  war  aims,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
allied labor  and  socialist  conference,  February  22,  1918.  II.  The  allied 
cause  is  the  cause  of  socialist  internationalism :  Joint  manifesto  of  the 
Social  democratic  league  of  America  and  the  Jewish  socialist  league  . . . 
New  York  city,  American  association  for  international  conciliation 
[1918]  48  p.  20cm. 

(International  conciliation.  Special  bulletin  [pub.  by  the  American  association  for  international  con- 
ciliation] June,  1918) 
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Ladd,  William,  1778-1841.  . . .  An  essay  on  a  congress  of  nations  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  disputes  without  resort  to  arms,  by  William 
Ladd ;  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1840,  with  an  introduction 
by  James  Brown  Scott.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press,  American 
branch;  [etc.,  etc.]  1916.  1,  162  p.  25y2cin. 

At  head  of  title.  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.     Division  of  international  law. 

La  Fontaine,  Henri,  1854-  . . .  The  existing  elements  of  a  constitution  of  the 
united  states  of  the  world,  by  H.  La  Fontaine  . . .  New  York  city, 
American  association  for  international  conciliation,  1911.  13  p.  19%cm. 

(International  conciliation  [pub.  by  the  American  association  for  international  conciliation]    . .  .     no.  47) 

La  Fontaine,  Henri,  1854-  The  great  solution,  magnissima  charta ;  essay  on 
evolutionary  and  constructive  pacifism,  by  Henri  La  Fontaine  . . .  Bos- 
ton, World  peace  foundation,  1916.  x,  177  p.  24cm.  $1.25. 

"The  author  contends  that  institutions  already  realized  or  contemplated  have  in  potency  the  ability  to 
bring  about  substitution  of  a  state  of  right  for  that  state  of  war  which  was  generally  considered  as 
r.ntional  and  necessary  in  the  relation  between  peoples.  For  the  conference  of  states,  the  author  presents 
the  new  idea  of  combining  diplomatic  and  parliamentary  characteristics.  He  devotes  a  special  chapter  to 
an  International  council  of  conciliation.  The  three  elements  of  a  world  organization  for  peace  as  the 
author  conceives  them  are:  the  conference  of  states  as  an  international  legislature,  the  judiciary  organ- 
ization and  the  international  administration." — Boston  Transcript. 

La  Fontaine,  H.  On  what  principles  is  the  society  of  states  to  be  founded? 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Annals.  72  (1917) 
89-92. 

1.  Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  nations  guaranteed  by  all  nations. 

2.  Right  of  peoples  to  dispose  fuMy  of  themselves. 

3.  Solemn  recognition  of  the  equality  of  states. 

4.  Submission  of  all  disputes  to  some  judiciary  or  conciliatory  process. 

5.  Treatment  of  war  as  a  crime  worthy  of  crime's  punishment. 

Lane,  Ralph  Norman  Angell.  America  and  the  new  world-state;  a  plea  for 
American  leadership  in  international  organization,  by  Norman  Angell 
[pseud.]  ...  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1915.  x, 
305  p.  191/2 cm.  $1.25. 

"The  three  chapters  forming  part  I  ...  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times." 

Contents* — pt.  1.  The  new  world-state. — pt.  2.  The  doctrines  that  make  war. — pt.  3.  Can  arms  alone 
destroy  Prussianisni? 

It  is  a  plea  for  American  leadership  in  International  organization.  Part  1,  "The  New  World  State;" 
part  2,  "The  Doctrines  That  Make  War;"  part  3,  "Can  Arms  Alone  Destroy  Prussianisni?" — Hicks. 

Lane,  Ralph  Norman  Ang-ell.    The  great  illusion. 

A  study  uf  the  relation  of  military  power  in  nations  to  their  economic  and  social  advantage. — Hicks. 
No  piece  of  political  thinking  has  in  recent  years  more   stirred  the  world  which  controls   the  movement 
</f  politics. — London  Nation. 
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Lane,  Ralph  Norman  Angell,  1874-  The  political  conditions  of  allied  suc- 
cess; a  plea  for  the  protective  union  of  the  democracies,  by  Norman 
Angell  [pseud.]  . . .  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1918. 
xxviii  p.,  1 1.,  350  p.  19i£cm.  $1.50. 

A  league  of  nations  is  a  necessity  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  as  well  as  for  yielding  the  results  for 
which  the  Allies  are  fighting.  Allied  mistakes  discussed.  A  summary  of  argument  for  a  democratic 
nationalism.  The  conditions  of  survival  for  the  democratic  states  discussed. — The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Lane,  Ralph  Norman  Angell.  War  aims :  the  need  for  a  parliament  of  the 
allies,  by  Norman  Angell,  [pseud.]  ....  London,  Headley  Bros.,  [1917], 
]27p.  19cni. 

Contents. — 1.  This  proposal  not  inconsistent  with  a  "fight  to  a  finish." — 2.  Why  is  this  step  postponed? — 
8.  The  basic  reconstruction. — 4.  Aiding  the  enemy's  diplomacy. — 5.  The  problem  of  new  Russia. — 6.  The 
destruction  of  Prussian  militarism — or  German  national  security. — 7.  How  we  are  strengthening  Prussian 
militarism. — 8.  — and  weakening  the  alliance. — 9.  —and  making  future  blockades  ineffective.— 10.  Future  of 
Husso-German  relations. — 11.  America  at  the  settlement. — 12.  The  allies  as  a  league  of  peace:  "You  cannot 
trust  Germany." — 13.  The  ultimate  problem  of  the  settlement.— Conclusion. 

Laski,  Harold  J.,  1893-  Studies  in  the  problem  of  sovereignty,  by  Harold  J. 
Laski  ...  New  Haven,  Yale  university  press;  [etc.,  etc.]  1917.  x  p., 
11.,  297  p.  221/2 cm.  $2.50. 

Reprinted  in  part  from  various  periodicals. 

Contents. — The  sovereignty  of  the  state. — The  political  theory  of  the  disruption.— Tfce  political  theory  of 
the  Oxford  movement. — The  political  theory  of  the  Catholic  revival. — De  Maistre  and  Bismarck. — Sovereignty 
and  federalism. — Sovereignty  and  centralisation. 

Latane,  John  H.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Effects 
upon  our  historic  policy.  World's  Work,  Feb.  '19. 

The  adoption  of  the  program  of  a  league  of  nations  would  mean  an  extension  of  Monroe's  policy  to  the 
world.  America's  isolation  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must  seize  this  present  opportunity  to  bind  the 
world  together  in  democracy  and  peace. 

Latane,  John  H.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  American  policy  of  isolation 
in  relation  to  a  just  and  durable  peace.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of 
Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  100-109. 

Two  essentials  for  a  world  peace  are  the  adoption  by  all  nations  of  America's  policies  of  isolation  and  of 
avoiding  entangling  alliances. 

Lauzanne,  Stephane.  Skeptical  attitude  of  France.  Some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  league  of  nations.  World's  Work,  Feb.  '19. 

The  Socialists  are  ardent  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations.  French  opinion  in  general  is  not  hostilt, 
but  it  sees  many  difficulties  in  the  plan. 

Lawrence,  David.  International  freedom  of  the  press  essential  to  a  durable 
peace.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  139-41. 

True  democracy,  which  is  the  essential  of  enduring  peace,  can  only  be  brought  about  when  international 
freedom  of  the  press  prevails. 
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« 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Joseph,  1849-  A  handbook  of  public  international  law, 
by  T.  J.  Lawrence  . . .  7th  ed.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited, 
1909.  xvi,  189  p.  17V2cm. 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Joseph,  1849-  International  problems  and  Hague  con- 
ferences, by  T.  J.  Lawrence  . . .  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  co.,  1908.  x, 
210  p.,  11.  19V2cm. 

A  popular  account  of  the  Hague  conferences,  considered  not  as  isolated  phenomena  but  as  points  in  the 
evolution  of  international  society.  The  author  is  lecturer  in  International  law  at  the  Royal  Naval  War 
College. — Hicks. 

Lawrence,  Thomas  J.  Lectures  on  the  League  of  Nations,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Bristol.  Bristol,  Arrowsmith,  1919. 

Givea  arguments  in  favor  of  league.  Thinks  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  destruction  baa 
just  begun. 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Joseph,  1849-  The  society  of  nations,  its  past,  present 
and  possible  future,  by  T.  J.  Lawrence — 1st  ed.  New  York  [etc.]  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  American  branch,  1919. 

(Substance  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1917.     cf.  Pref.) 

League  and  our  national  responsibilities.    World's  "Work  38 :458. 

Thinks  knowledge  of  international  conditl»ns  best  antidote  to  over-stress  of  our  national  responsibilities. 

The  League  arid  the  peace.     New  Statesman  12 :388. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  league  that  will  allow  the  active  admission  of  small  as  well 
as  of  large  states. 

The  League  discussion.     Bankers'  Magazine  99 :131. 

Thinks  it  inconceivable'  that  Senate  will  ratify  treaty  as  it  stands. 

The  League  in  being.     New  Statesman  13 :109. 

"The  covenant  contains  the  skeleton  of  a  real  League  of  Nations.  But  It  is  all  in  outline.  The  lines  of 
international  authority  are  faintly  drawn;  there  is  only  a  shadow  of  an  international  court  of  justice;  the 
crucial  sanction  of  the  league  is  shadowy." 

League,  not  alliance.    North  American  Review  208  (N.1918)  650-3. 

"While  we  should  resolutely  oppose  an  entangling  alliance,  we  should  regard  with  hopeful  favor  a  league 
of  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  should  admonish  the  advocates  of  the  League  of  Nations 
against  carrying  their  proposals  too  far,  so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  a  hard  and  fast  alliance. 
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The  League  of  Commonwealths.    Round  Table  9 :88-92. 

The  League  of  Nations  must  be  a  league  of  commonwealths  that  have  made  plain  to  the  world  that  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  responsibilities  that  will  be  put  upon  them.  Naturally,  states  which  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  antagonistic  to  the  advance  of  Justice  and  democracy  must  be  barred  from  membership. 
Omnium  ideals  must  be  the  first  bond. 

League  of  Free  Nations  Association.    Statement  of  principles.    Nation  107 
(1918)  650,  651. 

Hopes  for  a  league  that  will  guarantee  to  all  nations: 

1.  Security;  the  due  protection  of  national  existence. 

2.  Equality  o'  economic  opportunity.      Complete  publicity  and  popular  representation  are  also  principles 
of  this  association. 

League  of  Nations.     Bankers '  Magazine  98  :405. 

Conservative  review  of  league  proposals  and  responsibilities. 

League  of  Nations.    Living  Age  291  (D.16,1916)  695-6. 

The  formation  of  the  league  should  take  place  at  the  peace  conference,  no  later. 

League  of  Nations.    Living  Age  298  (Jl.13,1918)  113-15. 

An  attempt  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  plan  by  recalling  that  the  Amphictionic  council  of  the  ancients 
was  a  failure. 

League  of  Nations.    Living  Age  298  (Ag.3,1918)  304-5. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Wei's  "In  the  fourth  year,"  and  a  discussion  of  the  German  character. 

League  of  Nations.    New  Statesman  9   (JU4,21,28;Ag.4,ll,18,1917)   342-4, 
367-9,  392-3,  416-18,  440-1,  465-6. 

A  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  league  idea  from  the  hands  of  students  to  government  officials. 
Troves  the  need  of  tlie  league  to  avoid  ever-increasing  economic  troubles,  to  settle  outlets  to  the  sea,   to 
liuadle  colonies,  and  regulale  the  lood  supply  of  the  world. 

League  of  Nations.     New  Statesman  104 :27. 

Blames  Mr.  Wilt-on  for  the  delay  in  the  realization  of  the  league  as  a  working  unit. 

League  of  Nations.    Outlook  in  politics,  life,  letters  and  the  arts  41  (1918) 
282-84. 

Let  us  start  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  friendship  now  existing  between  the  Allies.  Some  day  we 
may  be  able  to  open  its  membership  to  all  nations  of  the  south,  but  to  do  so  today  would  be  suicidal  to  the 
whole  scheme. 

League  of  Nations :  speech  by  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri.     Congressional 
Record  56  (N.21,1918)  12720-5.  [unbound]. 

Caustic  attack  on  any  national  policy  such  as  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  in  the  League  of  Nations  which 
would  in  any  wise  involve  the  Vnited  States  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  League  of  Nations  characterized  as  the  most  pernicious  kind  of  entangling  alliance.  A  plea  for  a 
continuance  of  our  national  policy — non-interference  in  Kuropoan  affaire. 
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League  of  Nations.    Spectator  121  (Jl.6-13,1918)  4,  37-9. 

All  efforts  to  form  a  league  of  nations  up  to  this  time  have'  failed.  The  present  one  may  fail  if  its 
purpose  is  too  Utopian.  Its  object  seems  to  be  to  end  war.  Let  it  confine  itself  to  the  proposition  .of 
keeping  the  sanctity  of  international  agreements.  Let  the  league  start  on  this.  Some  day  we  may  be 
ready  lor  a  league  to  prevent  war.  Let  us  be  content  with  a  practicable,  if  less  ambitious,  program  for  the 
lime  being. 

League  of  Nations  and  foreign  trade.    Bankers'  Magazine  98 :586. 

The  league  should  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  our  opportunities  for  foreign  trade. 

League  of  Nations  and  its  constitution.    Rev.  of  Rev.  19 :417  (Ap.1919). 

Endorsement  an.I  disapproval  of  the  covenant  voiced  by  leading  statesmen. 

League  of  Nations  as  the  crucial  problem  of  the  Peace  Conference.     Cur. 
Opinion  66  :5  (Ja.'19). 

British,  French  and  American  views  on  the  league,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  economic  boycott,  the 
continuation  of  the  present  alliance,  and  the  admission  of  Germany. 

League  of  Nations  and  full  democracy :  war  aims  adopted  by  the  inter-allied 
labor  and  Socialist  conference  in  London.    Survey  40  (1918)  6. 

1.  Liberation  of  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

2.  ItalkmiH  and  Italy  must  l>e  pacified, 
o.     Poland  must  be  freed. 

4.  Jews  must  be  unmolested  by  Turks. 

f>.  Austria-Hungary  must  not  be  dismembered. 

0.  Colonies  must  be  protected  from  capitalist  exploitation. 

7.  There  may  be  no  economic  boycott. 

8.  There  must  be  restoration  of  and  compensation  for  the  devastated  areas. 

9.  There  must  be  an  international  conference  of  labor  and  Socialist  organizations. 

10.  All  states  must  be  urged  to  join  a  league  of  nations. 

League  of  Nations  [and]  suggestions  for  the  League  of  Nations.    Spectator 
121  (1918)  444,  445. 

Desires  an  agreement  between  nations  to  honor  treaties,  rather  than  the  formation  of  a  league. 

A  model  constitution  for  the  League  of  Nations  which  would  force  .decrees  by  non-intercourse  action. 

League  of  Nations  as  the  critical  problem  of  the  peace  conference.    Current 
Opinion  66  :5-9. 

Article  discussing  the  League  of  Nations  projects  from  several  different  viewpoints.  Condemned  by 
Senator  Reed  as  the  "most,  monstrous  doctrine  ever  proposed";  economic  boycott  provision  discussed  by 
Lord  Kobert  Cecil;  American,  French  and  British  expressions  of  public  opinion. 

League  of  Nations :  discussed  by  the  Senate.    Congressional  Record  56  (N.15, 
1918)  12652-3,12658-69.  [unbound]. 

Extensive  quotation  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  Wells  "In  the  fourth  year,"  in  which  he  lauds  Wilson  and  the 
league  plan  and  denounces  class  warfare. 

Senator  Poindexter  questions  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States  entering  the  league. 
Senator  Owens'  resolution  for  a  league  convention  given  in  detail. 
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League  of  Nations  discussion.     Outlook  122:629  (Aug.27,1919). 

Editorial  comment. 

League  of  Nations  in  the  Senate.     Outlook  122 :319  ( Jun.25,1919) . 

Acknowledges  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  reject  the  League  of  Nations,  but  argues  that  the  American 
opinion  is  with  it,  although  not  without  amendments. 

League  of  nations  society.  A  handbook  for  speakers  on  a  league  of  nations, 
comp.  by  the  League  of  nations  society  for  the  use  of  students  and 
speakers.  London,  Pub.  for  the  League  of  nations  society  by  G.  Allen  & 
Unwin  limited  [1918]  107  p.  18y2cm. 

"A  select  bibliography":  p.  13. 

"A  serviceable  handbook  in  which  such  topics  as  the  causes  of  war,  how  to  keep  peace,  disarmament, 
sanctions,  and  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  are  adequately  treated." — Ath. 

A  League  of  nations,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Oct.  1917-  Boston,  World  peace  founda- 
tion [1917-  fold.  map.  20V2cm.  bimonthly. 

Supersedes  World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  series. 

A  League  of  Nations.    Equity  21 :8. 

Editorial  criticism  endorsing  the  proposals  of  such  publicists  as  Viscount  Grey  and  Lord  Kobert  Cecil. 

A  league  of  nations.    New  Statesman  12  (N.16,  1918)  125-9. 

Pica  for  hard  and  fast  rules  to  make  the  league  real,  which  should  be  remitted  to  an  international  com- 
mission. Asks  that  the  control  of  food  products,  etc.,  be  continued  for  the  people's  benefit.  Advises  the 
creation  of  a  separate  district  for  league  conventions. 

A  league  of  nations.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Cecil,  Arthur  Henderson.  World  Court  3  (Mr.1918)  137-46. 

Butler  urges  the  present  Allies  as  a  foundation  for  a  league;  also  international  police,  public  diplomacy, 
and  the  surrender  of  national  rights. 

Afquith  emphasizes  the  need  of  rearranging  Europe,  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
economic  conditions. 

Lansdowne  wants  Germany  in  the  league,  provided  the  territorial  disputes  are  settled. 

Cecil  points  to  the  practice  of  settling  disputes  without  war  as  the  important  thing  for  any  nation. 
Does  not  believe  in  immediate  disarmament,  and  places  faith  in  economic  control. 

Henderson  says  labor  party  endorses  league  as  a  means  of  unity  and  a  step  toward  a  league  of  peoples, 
provided  the  league  is  run  by  the  people. 

A  league  of  nations.    Outlook  121 :380. 

Editorial  endorsement  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  league  of  nations :  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  idea.  Outlook  120  (D.ll, 
1918)  576-8. 

Gives  the  historical  background  of  the  movement,  telling  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  the  Due  de  Sully, 
Emerie  CrucS-?,  William  Penn,  the  Abb£  de  St.  Pierre,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Jeremy  Bentham.  Emmanuel 
Kant.  Tells  of  the  formation  and  meetings  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  the  Hague  conferences,  and 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 
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A  league  of  nations:  the  project  discussed  from  various  viewpoints  by  lead- 
ing allied  statesmen  and  publicists.  New  York  Times  Current  History 
8,  pt.  2  (Ag.1918)  345-57. 

1.  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden:  endorses  idea  as  perfectly  feasible,  sets  down  the  necessary  conditions, 
how  Germany's  probable  opposition  to  It  can  be  overcome,  the  obligation  involved  upon  the  signatory  powers. 

2.  France  unfavorable  to  Grey's  views.     Editorial  comment  on  Viscount  Grey's  views. 

3.  A  real  league  of  nations,   by   David  Lloyd   George.      Extracts   from   the   address  delivered   in   City 
lemple,  London,  to  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 

4.  A  peace  league  based  on  population,  by  Arnold  Bennett. 

The  only  alternative  to  wars  Is  the  establishment  of  an  international  court,  representation  In  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  population  of  its  members. 

The  League  of  Nations.    American-Scandinavian  Review  7 :56-58. 

•'In  connection  with  the  league  discussion,  the  three  Scandinavian  governments  have  Instituted  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  examination  and  working  out  of  all  questions  bearing  on  the  safeguarding  of  th« 
Interests  of  neutral  states  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  afterwards." 

The  League  of  Nations.    A  Dutch  view.    Living  Age,  300 :530-31. 

A  league  of  nations  which  would  be  a  combination  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  Is,  for  the 
time  being,  out  of  the  question.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  President  Wilson  has  in  no  wise  relinquished 
his  ideal  for  such  a  league,  and  it  will  be  with  the  greatest  interest  that  his  movements  to  make  such  a 
league  possible  will  be  watched. 

The  League  of  Nations.    Independent  97  :288-289. 

Test  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  League  of  Nations.     Outlook  121 :421  (Marcb.12,1919). 

Its  supporters,   its  opponents,  and  an  editorial  interpretation. 

The  League  of  Nations.     Outlook  121 :554  (April2,1919). 

A  paraphrase  and  an  interpretation,  with  reference  to  our  domestic  policies  and  our  foreign  policies. 

The  League  of  Nations.     Review  of  Reviews  59 :191  (Feb.1919). 

1.  British  support.  2.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  last  utterance  on  the  subject.  3.  The  viewpoint  of  H.  G. 
'Wells.  4.  Questions  by  an  expert.  5.  Japan's  attitude.  6.  Senator  Lodge  sees  obstacles.  7.  Honest 
British  doubts.  8.  A  French  statement  of  requirements. 

The  League  of  Nations.    Round  Table  9  =12-20. 

The  "balance  of  power"  theory  has  outlived  its  time.  The  door  is  now  open  to  the  conduct  of  Inter- 
national affairs  by  frank  conference,  instead  of  by  intrigue.  The  League  of  Nations  that  will  be  formulated 
at  the  peace  conference  may  not  satisfy  the  wishes  or  hopes  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  full-fledged 
llnal  league.  It  will  no  doubt  be  open  to  considerable  criticism  and  change,  but  it  will  have  been  a  step 
toward  greater  things. 

The  League  of  Nations.     Spectator  122 :222. 

"It  was  Indeed  time  that  something  was  done,  and  to  make  the  attempt  is  in  itself  good.  Let  us  deter- 
mine that,  so  far  as-  we  can  direct  its  course,  history  shall  tell  the  tale  we  all  desire  to  read  in  it." 
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The  League  of  Nations  and  a  new  era.    World 's  Work  38  :545. 

"The  League  of  Nations  offers  us  the  possibility  of  a  new  era  and  a  better  era  if  we  take  advan- 
tage of  it." 

The  League  of  Nations  and  China :  extracts  from  speeches  delivered  by  Vis- 
count Bryce,  H.  E.  C.  T.  Wang,  and  others.  League  of  Nations  Union, 
1919. 

Speeches  by  Viscount  Kryce.  his  excellency  Cheng-Ting  Wang,  Sir  Charles  Adilis,  Dr.  Ii.  A.  Giles,  Mr.  C. 
A.  McCurdy,  anil  Major  David  Davies. 

The  League  of  Nations  mandate.     New  Statesman  13  :460. 

A  discussion  of  the  implications  involved  in  the  assumption  of  a  mandate. 

League,  The.    League  to  enforce  peace. 

A  reference  book  for  speakers:  Win  the  war:  Make  the  world  safe  by  the  defeat  of  German  militarism: 
Keep  the  world  safe  by  a  league  of  nations. — Hicks. 

Contains  addresses  by  Wm.  H.  Short,  Wm.  H.  Taft,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  George  Gray, 
Hamilton  Holt,  Theodore  Marburg.  John  B.  Clark,  and  Edward  A.  Filene. 

League  of  peace.    New  Repub.  2  (1915)  167-9. 

The  League  of  Peace  may  soon  become  a  possibility  or  even  a  fact.  If  it  is  to  last,  it  must  lay  aside 
the  idea  of  merely  preventing  war.  It  must  not  conceive  the  world  as  static,  but  must  go  on  expanding 
with  the  varying  interests  aud  needs  of  the  world.  After  all,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  after 
realization  is  the  fact  that  no  state  is  really  willing  to  give  up  its  sovereignty. 

League  of  peace;  symposium.    Ind.  80  (1914)  125-6. 

Moore:      The  sentiment  of  fraternity  most  needed. 

Jordan:     A  democratic  Germany  could  join  league. 

Marburg:     Secure  now  a  promise  to  crush  militarism  and  end  war. 

Olney:      Model  the  league  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Kliot:      Disarmament  Is  unlikely  to  be  favored. 

Hadley:      The  United  States  should  not  lead  in  peace  proposals. 

The  League  of  Peace :  Viscount  Grey  and  Viscount  Bryce.  Outlook  114 
(N.8,1916)  524-6. 

Editorial  comment  on  speech  of  Viscount  Grey  and  Viscount  Bry:-e's  endorsement  of  the  speech. 
Further  comment  on  editorial  written  by  Maximilian  Harden  a  propos  of  Viscount  Grey's  speech. 

League  to  enforce  peace.  American  branch.  Enforced  peace ;  proceedings 
of  the  first  annual  national  assemblage  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace, 
Washington,  May  26-27,  1916,  with  an  introductory  chapter  and  appen- 
dices giving  the  proposals  of  the  league,  its  officers  and  committees. 
New  York,  The  League  to  enforce  peace  [1916]  1  p.  1.,  v-vi,  204  p. 
ports.  19y2cm. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  national  assemblage  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace,  Washington,  May 
26-27,  KH6.  With  an  introductory  chapter  and  appendices  giving  the  proposals  of  the  league,  its  officers 
nnd  committees. — Hicks. 
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League  to  enforce  peace.  American  branch.  . . .  Independence  hall  confer- 
ence held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Bunker  Hill  day  (June  17th),  1915, 
together  with  the  speeches  made  at  a  public  banquet  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  hotel  on  the  preceding  evening.  New  York  city,  Printed  by 
the  League  to  enforce  peace  [1915]  xii,  65  p.  19'm. 

League  to  enforce  peace.  American  branch.  Win  the  war  for  permanent 
peace ;  addresses  made  at  the  national  convention  of  the  League  to 
enforce  peace,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  May  16th  and  17th,  1918; 
convention  platform  and  governors'  declaration.  New  York  city.  League 
to  enforce  peace  [1918]  253  p.  23V2cm. 

Addresses  uiado  at  the  national  convention  of  the  League  to  enforce  pence,   in   the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
May  1C  and  17,   1!)18.      Convention  and  governors'  declaration. — Hicks. 

League  to  enforce  peace.  American  branch.  The  world's  greatest  problem : 
proposed  solution.  [New  York  city,  1915?]  cover-title,  7,  [1]  p.  20cm. 

Illustration  on  cover:  Independence  hall,  where,  the  league  to  enforce  peace  was  organized  June  17,  1915. 

League  to  enforce  peace.  ...  A  reference  book  for  speakers  . . .  New  York, 
League  to  enforce  peace  [1918?]  cover-title,  64  p.  l?1/^01". 

"A  selected  list  of  boolis  on  a  league  of  nations":  p.  C3-C4. 

Contents. — pt.  I.  The  things  against  which  we  are  fighting.-  pt.  II.  The  world  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
— pt.   III.   Keeping  the  world  safe. 

League  to  enforce  peace.  . . .  Historical  light  on  the  League  to  enforce 
peace  . . .  Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1916.  27  p.  20cm. 

(World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  series  ...   vol.  vi.  no.  6) 

Contents. — I.     An    international    court. — II.     Conciliation    council. — III.     Sanctions. — IV.     Conferences    to 
develop  law. 

League  to  enforce  peace.    Irid.  82  (1915)  523-4. 

A  review  of  the  session  In  which  the  four  articles  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  were  conceived. 

League  to  enforce  peace.    Independent  86  ( Je.5,1916)  358. 

Historical  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  movement. 
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League  to  enforce  peace  misstated.    Ind.  89  (1917)  90. 

Flagrant  misstatements  of  the  position  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  by  its  critics. 

League  to  enforce  peace.    Lit.  Digest  51  (1915)  7-8. 

A  compendium  of  the  expression  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 

League  to  enforce  peace.    Outlook  112  (1916)  831,  832. 

Answers  objections  to  the  League  on  the  grounds  That  It  is  inopportune,  idealistic,  and  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  envious  nations. 

Leagues  to  enforce  peace.    Spectator  118  (Ja.20,1917)  60-2. 

Criticism  of  President  Wilson's  proposals  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace  illustrated  by  the  failure  of  the 
Italy  Alliance. 

Lens.     Population-pressure  and  the  League  of  Nations.     New  Statesman 
13  :89. 

"In  order  to  prevent  future  wars,  the  League  of  Nations  must  either 

"1.  Provide  for  future  modifications  of  frontiers,  in  order  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  juxtaposition  of  one 
hungry,  tightly-nggregated  population  with  another,  sparse  and  abounding  in  food;  or, 

'"2.  Provide  fur  emigration  and  immigration  such  that  thpse  dangerous  inequalities  of  population  pres- 
sure, with  their  c-xplosive  risks,  railed  wars,  may  be  averted." 

The  let-down.     New  Repub.  18 :296  (Ap.1919). 

Though  the  war  is  still  freshly  in  mind,  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  "vae  vietis"  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  reconciliation  in  a  successful  league. 

Levermore,  Charles  H.    American  constructive  proposals  for  international 
justice.    World  Court  3  (Mr.1917)  72-9. 

A  review  of  the  plans  and  purpose  of  the  leading  societies  and  leagues  which  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  world  court  and  other  institutions  for  international  service.  Such  organizations  as  American  Society 
for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  the  World's 
Court  League,  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  are  considered. 

Levermore,  C.  H.     Synopsis  of  plans  for  international  organization.    Advo- 
cate of  Peace  79  (1917)  298-303. 

Recommendations  of  the  following  organizations  and  individuals  on  (1)  an  international  legislature,  (2) 
international  court,  (3)  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  (4)  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  lion- justiciable  dispute, 
(5)  sanction,  ((>)  international  executive,  (7)  armaments:  The  Hague  Conferences,  the  American  Peace 
Society,  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace,  the  World's 
Court  League,  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  President  Wilson's  plan,  the  Grand  Design  of  Henry  IV  of  France, 
Kmfric  Cnicft,  William  Penn,  the  Abb*  de  St.  Pierre,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Immanuel  Kant,  William  Ladd, 
James  Loritner  anil  Htnry  La  Fontaine. 
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Levi,  Leone,  1821-1888.  International  law,  with  materials  for  a  code  of  inter- 
national law.  By  Leone  Levi  . . .  London,  K.  Paul,  Trench  &  co.,  1887. 
xii,  346  p.  19cm. 

(Half-title:  The  International  scientific  series     [English  ed.J     vol.  LXII) 

"I  have  undertaken  tbis  work  under  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  reduce  into 
the  form  of  a.  code  the  leading  principles  of  the  law  of  nations;  that  the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
such  law  would  often  prevent  disputes,  and  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  differences  between  states,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  wall-established  rules  ...  would  facilitate  a  resort  to  international  arbitration." — Preface. 

Levine,  I.  D.  Is  nationality  in  politics  bankrupt?  New  Repub.  18:75  (Fe. 
1919). 

It  Is  unless  the  great  powers  line  themselves  behind  President  Wilson  to  fight  the  old  European  di- 
plomacy. 

Levine,  I.  D.     The  new  balance  of  power.    New  Rep.  18 :14  (Fe.1919). 

Notices  with  apprehensions  the  advances  of  practical  Allied  diplomacy  in  re-establishing  a  balance  of 
pc  wer,  regardless  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations. 

. . .  Liberty,  peace,  and  justice.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [°1 918]  iv  p.,  1 1.,  128  p.  18y2cm. 

(Riverside  literature  series)      $0.32. 

Contents. — The  American's  creed,  by  W.  T.  Page. — The  Declaration  of  independence  (July  4,  1776)  by  T. 
Jefferson. — Address  at  Gettysburg  (Nov.  19.  18(13)  by  A.  Lincoln. — Our  responsibilities  as  a  nation  (March 
4,  1905)  by  T.  Roosevelt — Pan-Americanism  (Dec.  27,  1915)  by  R.  Lansing. — The  Monroe  doctrine  and  the 
program  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace  (May  26,  1916)  by  G.  G.  Wilson. — The  League  to  enforce  peace 
(Sept.  26,  1917)  by  W.  H.  Taft. — The  duties  of  the  citizen  (Sept.  14,  1917)  by  E.  Root. — The  defense  of 
our  rights  (Feb.  3,  1917)  by  W.  Wilson.— War  for  democracy  and  peace  (April  2,  1917)  by  W.  Wilson. — The 
supreme  test  of  the  nation  (April  15,  1917)  by  W.  Wilson. — Our  whole  nation  an  army  (May  18,  1917)  by 
W.  Wilson. — Flag  day  address  (June  14,  1917)  by  W.  Wilson. — Reply  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pope 
(Aug.  27,  1917)  by  W.  Wilson. — Why  we  are  fighting  Germany  (August,  1917)  by  F.  K.  Lane.— -The  righteous 
conclusion  of  the  war  (Dec.  4,  1)917)  by  W.  Wilson. — The  ideals  of  democracy  (Jan.  8,  1918)  by  W.  Wilson. 
— Force  to  the  utmost  (April  6./1918)  by  W.  Wilson. 

Ligne  des  droits  de  1'homnie  et  du  citoyen.  . . .  L 'organisation  de  la  societe 
des  nations  . . .  Paris,  Ligue  des  droits  de  1'homme  &  du  citoyen,  1917. 
cover-title,  94,  [2]  p.  16V2cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Ferdinand  lUiisscu,  Jean  Hennessy   [etc.] 

Lippmann,  Walter.    Assuming  we  join.    New  Republic  20:145(Sept.3,1919). 

Urges  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  we  assume  by  joining  the  league  be 
made.  "A  nation,  determined  to  participate,  but  undetermined  as  to  what  it  wants,  is  gullibility  itself." 

Lippmann,  Walter.     Political  scene.    Holt  and  Co.,  1919. 

A  discussion  of  the  league  principles,  in  the  main  one  of  approval. 
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Lippmann,  W.     Political  scene.    New  Repub.  18:supl.l4  (Mr.1919). 

Containing  full-length  articles  on: 

1.  Th»  ta«k  at  Paris. 

2.  Peace  as  ef  January,  1!U8. 

3.  Absolute  victory. 

4.  "The  natural  master  of  the  house." 

5.  The  covenant. 
»!.  A  w.irld  jKiol. 

7.  Alternatives. 

8.  Aineuilnifiits. 
!).      liolslie.-i.-iin. 

10.     The  test. 

Lippmann,  Walter,  3889-  The  stakes  of  diplomacy,  by  Walter  Lippmann  . . . 
New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1915.  vii,  235  p.  19y2tm.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Iiippmauu  takes  for  his  text  a  statement  of  Admiral  Mahan's  that  "it  is  the  great  amount  of  raw 
material  in  territories  politically  backward  which  constitutes  at  the  present  moment  the  temptation  and 
the  impulse  to  war  of  European  states,"  and  advances  as  a  solution  the  •internationalization"  of  backward 
states  by  establishing  a  rudimentary  world  government. 

Lippmann,  Walter.  The  world  conflict  in  its  relation  to  American  democ- 
racy. Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  1-9. 

America  can  win  nothing  from  the  war  unless  it  culminates  in  a  union  of  free  peoples.  Nothing  less  can 
excuse  the  abandonment  ot  her  policy  of  isolation. 

Lodge,  H.  C.  League  to  enforce  peace.  [Speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
February  1,  1917.]  Congressional  Record  54  (1917)  2364-70. 

A  vigorous  speech  condemning  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  a  league  to  enforce  peace  if  that 
action  will  in  any  wise  hamper  our  national  sovereignty  or  prerogatives. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  1850-  War  addresses,  1915-1917,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  .  .  .  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1917. 
viii,  303,  [I]. p.  22"n>.  $2.50. 

Contents. — Mexico. — Force  and  peace.- — France.— Address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  monument, 
Itrookliue. — American  rights. — National  defence. — Armed  merchantmen.— Washington's  policies  of  neutrality 
and  national  defence. — Address  at  the  opening  and  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology. — Address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Lafayette  statue,  Fall  River.— The  policies  of  the 
present  administration. — Speech  before  the  Harvard  Republican  club. — The  peace  note  cf  the  President. — 
Address  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  John's  church.  Washington. — The  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  a  world  peace.— On  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. — The  failure  of  the 
executive  to  vindicate  American  rights. --War  with  (Jennany. 
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Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.    A  league  of  nations  and  what  it  could  do.    North  Amer- 
ican Review  208  (N.1918)  665-8. 

"A  league  of  nations  must  chiefly  exercise  Its  energies  on  the  corporate  works  of  peace.  Let  its  police 
agency  he  tacit,  but  let  it  take  all  world-wide  enterprises  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  scientific  world  has 
already  shown  the  way  to  an  intelligent  internationalism  in  science.  In  the  arts  there  are  no  national 
boundaries.  This  must  spread  to  commerce  also,  and  then  to  politics." 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  world  peace.    Nation  108 :69  (Ja.1919). 

Relieves  that  in  organized  public  opinion  und  in  the  economic  weapon  the  league  has  its  strongest  support*. 

Lovett,  R.  M.     Covenant— and  after.    Dial  66  :219  (Mar.8,1919). 

Interprets  the  league  covenant  as  a  mere  beginning  which  must  be  furthered  by  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  people. 

Lowe,  Boutelle  E.    International  aspects  of  the  labor  problem. 

Discusses  the  various  international  labor  conferences  which  have  been  hold,  and  the  treaties  and  con- 
vention-i  having  to  do  will1,  labor. — Hicks. 


Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  1856-     ...  A  league  to  enforce  peace,  by  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell.    Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1915.    18,  [2]  p.  201/£rra. 

(World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  series   . . .   vol.  v,  no.  5,  pt.  1) 

Reprinted  from  the  Atlantic-  monthly,  September,  1915. 

"Oflicers  and  organization  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace,  American  branch":  2  p.  at  end. 

Lowell,  A.  L.     League  to  enforce  peace.     Atlan.  116  (1915)  392-400;  Lit. 
Digest  51  (1915)  594-5. 

Outline  of  the  proposals  of  the  Leagne  to  Enforce  Peace,  with  discussion  of  the  practical  application 
of  each. 

) 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.    League  to  enforce  peace.    North  American  Review  205 
(Ja.1917)  25-30. 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  force  to  back  the  league. 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.    League  to  enforce  peace.    World's  Work  30  (0.1915) 
718-21. 

A  plan  for  th-;  union  of  all  nations  to  suppress  wars  between  individual  nations.  Peace  backed  by  the 
arms  of  the  whole  world. 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.    Price  of  peace.    Advocate  of  Peace  78  (O.1916)  262-4. 

rersonal  servitude  or  national  subjection  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  peace.  At  the  present  stage  of 
the  organization  of  the  world,  an  international  police  force  is  impossible.  No  one  believes  that  a  vigilance 
committee  is  a  high  form  of  political  organization.  No  one  contends  that  a  league  to  enforce  peace  is  the 
last  word  in  civilization,  but  it  is  better  than  war.  The  object  of  the  league  is  simply  to  put  force  behind 
international  law.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede  efforts  to  bring  peace  among  men  by  fostering  good  will 
and  mutual  understandings  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
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L.  S.  G.     Grand  charter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Discusses  what  did  and  what  did  not  get  into  the  covenant  at  its  formation  In  Paris,  and  why. 

Lyon,  Malcolm.     Lost  days.    English  Review  28 :342. 

Recommends  a  league  based  on  sounder  and  more  practicable  tenets.  Looks  disparagingly  on  England's 
financial  outlook  if  league  remains  unchanged. 

MacCauley,  Clay,  1843-  Krause  's  league  for  human  right  and  thereby  world 
peace  [by]  Clay  MacCauley  . . .  Tokyo,  Japan  [Yokohama,  The  Fukuin 
printing  co.,  ltd.]  1917.  xxv,  [2].  32  p.,  1 1.  20em. 

Added  t.-p.  In  Japanese. 

MacDonald,  John  Archibald  Murray,  1854-  European  international  rela- 
tions, by  J.  A.  Murray  MacDonald,  M.  P.  London,  T.  F.  Unwin,  [1916]. 
143,  [1]  p.  19cm. 

MacDonald,  W.     General  Smuts  on  the  peace.    Nation  19 :10  (Jul.5,1919). 

Text  of  General  Smuts'  statement  and  a  supposed  list  of  Wilson's  arguments  for  the  league. 

MacDonald,  W.     Senate  and  the  treaty.    Notion  19:85  (Jul.  19,1919). 

A  discussion  with  European  statesmen  who  see  no  harm  in  the  Senate's  opposition. 

Macdonell,  John.  Armed  pacifism.  Contemporary  Review  111  (Mr.1917) 
290-300. 

Criticism  of  the  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  the  light  of  the  developments  of  modern 
warfare,  international  law  aud  arbitration,  diplomacy  and  national  consciousness. 

Macdonell,  John.  League  of  nations  in  jeopardy.  Contemporary  Review 
114  (Ag.1918)  126-33. 

Warning  that  a  league  of  nations  cannot  become  a  practical  reality  until  it  becomes  more  than  the  dream 
cf  idealists  and  publicists,  until  the  world  has  been  able  to  assimilate  the  tremendous  issues  at  stake,  and 
until  the  people  themselves,  for  whom  the  formation  of  a  league  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  show  themselves 
willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  making  such  a  league  possible. 

MacFarlane,  Charles  W.    The  economic  basis  of  an  enduring  peace. 

The  author,  who  Is  ex-Vice-President  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  believes  that  permanent 
peace  is  dependent  on  a  proper  distribution  of  coal  and  ore-bearing  lands. — Hicks. 

Maclagun,  0.  F.    The  way  to  victory.    1918. 

"Urges  as  a  means  of  'psychological  pressure'  on  Germany  the  immediate  formation  of  a  league,  and 
gives,  with  comment,  thirteen  Fundamental  Articles  for  it." — Lond.  Times. 

MacNeill,  J.  G.  Swift.  Is  a  league  of  nations  illusory  ?  Fortnightly  Review 
104  (Ag.1918)  294-305. 

Plea  for  a  realization  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  no  mere  political  abstraction  but  rather  a  concrete 
ideal  and  that  its  embodiment  is  the  most  urgent  constructive  problem  of  international  statesmanship. 
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Magnes,  J.  L.  The  rights  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  etc.  (1917) 
160-165. 

Wherever  they  are,  the  Jews  have  a  right  to  life  and  liberty;  in  states  which  are  federations  they  should 
te  represented,  and  in  Palestine  they  have  the  right  to  develop  a  centre  for  their  race. 

Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer,  1840-  Armaments  and  arbitration;  or,  The  place  of 
force  in  the  international  relations  of  states,  by  A.  T.  Mahan  . . .  New 
York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1912.  4  p.  1.,  259,  [1]  p.  2iy2cm. 
$1.40. 

"The  ten  articles  contained  in  this  work  were  contributed,  with  one  exception,  to  the  North  American 
Review,  during  the  years  1911  and  1912.  The  exception  is  the  s-eventh — The  Panama  canal  and  sea  power  in 
the  Pacific — which  appeared  in  the  Century  magazine  for  June,  1911." — Pref. 

The  author  regards  arbitration  as  an  artificial  product,  while  the  use  of  armament  is  the  "aggregation 
of  natural  forves  inherent  in  the  community"  which  arbitration  cannot  replace. 

Making  the  league  a  personal  issue.    Outlook  122 :278  (Junel8,1919). 

Condemnation  of  those  who  support  or  condemn  the  league  for  purely  partisan  reasons. 

Making  the  League  of  Nations  into  a  political  party  issue.  Cur.  Op.  66:205 
(Ap.19.19.). 

Comment  on  the  league  by  various  representatives  of  the  two  sides,  Republican  aud  Democratic. 

Malleson,  J.  P.  A.  League  of  Nations  and  a  change  of  heart.  Contemporary 
Review  115 :83-88. 

The  statement  that  a  league  of  nations  is  not  possible  now  and  will  not  be  possible  until  international 
ethics  shall  have  undergone  a  change  of  heart,  disappears  before  the  fact  that  a  league  of  nations  will  pro- 
mote that  very  change  of  heart  upon  which  its  success  depends.  The  old  order  does  change,  and  If  only  the 
League  of  Nations  can  once  survive  the  critical  period  of  its  infancy,  this  same  illusion  of  the  established 
fact  will  begin  to  wcrk  in  its  favor. 

L 
"Mandatories."     Outlook  121 :257  (Feb.12,1919). 

A  poll  of  international  opinion  on  the  disposition  of  captured  German  and  Turkish  territory. 

Marburg,  Theodore,  1862-  ed.  Draft  convention  for  league  of  nations,  by 
group  of  American  jurists  and  publicists ;  description  and  comment,  by 
Theodore  Marburg.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  5  p.  1., 
46  p.  17cm. 

"Test  af  draft  convention":  p.   [21] -40. 

"The  draft  convention  was  laid  before  the  New  York  bar  association  at.  its  annual  meeting  on  January 
11.  1918  ...  and  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Independent  (New  York)  January  26,  1918." 

The  text  of  a  draft  convention  for  the  League  of  nations  worked  out  by  American  jurists  and  publicists, 
based  on  the  program  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  compel  inquiry  before  nations 
are  allowed  to  go  to  war.  The  states  of  the  league  agree  to  make  war  on  any  nation  that  violates  the 
provision  about  the  inquiry. — The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 
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Marburg,  Theodore,  1862-    League  of  nations ;  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
movement,  by  Theodore  Marburg  .  .  .     New  York.  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1917.    5  p.  1.,  139,  [1J  p.    17cin.    .$0.50. 

Volume  I,  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  movement;   volume  II,  its  principles  examined. 
The  author,  who  was  formerly  I'.  S.  minister  to  Belgium,   states  the  arguments  for  the  plans  which  are 
teing  promoted  by  the  League  to  enforce  peace. — Hicks. 

Marburg,  Theodore,  1862-  League  of  nations ;  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
movement,  by  Theodore  Marburg  . .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1917-  v.  IT1'™. 

"A  concis-i  exposition  of  a  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  durable  wor!d-at-pcace.  Its  chief 
merit  is  its  freedom  from  wordy  explanations  and  extravagant  forecasts." 

Marburg,  Theodore.  League  to  enforce  peace — a  reply  to  critics.  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  66  ( J1.1916)  50-9. 

Keplies  to  such  questions  as  whether  force  is  essential,  the  extent  of  obligation,  and  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  United  States  to  join  in  an  alliance  with  monarchies. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  Sovereignty  and  race  as  affected  by  a  league  of  na- 
tions. Annals  of  the  American  Academj7^  72  ( J1.1917)  142-6. 

Piseusses  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  league  of  nations  on  «uch  questions  as  state  sovereignty,  state 
law.  right  of  secession,  transfer  of  territory,  and  the  adjustment  of  political  and  racial  boundaries. 

Marburg,  Theodore.  World  court  and  league  of  peace.  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  61  (S.1915)  276-83. 

The  necessity  of  a  world  court  as  a  part  of  the  "League  of  Nations"  plan,  containing  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion, which  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  does  not. 

Marriott,  John  Arthur  Ransome,  1859-  The  European  commonwealth ;  prob- 
Jems  historical  and  diplomatic,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  .  .  .  Oxford,  The 
Clarendon  press,  1918.  xi,  370  p.  illus.  (maps)  23cm. 

"Of  the  Cr'ieen  essays,  five  have  appeared  in  the  Kdinburgh  Review,  five  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
aVter.  three  in  the  I-'ortnightly  Review,  one  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  one  in  the  Hibbert  Joui'nal.  None 
of  the  articles  are  reproduced  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  they  originally  appeared." — Pref. 

Contents. — Introductory:  Nationalism,  internationalism,  and  supernationalism. — The  rise  of  modern 
diplomacy. --Kngland  and  Europe,  a  chapter  of  English  diplomacy,  1853-71. — World  politics:  a  new  orienta- 
tion of  history. — The  logic  of  history:  the  Hohenzolleru  traditions. — After  twelve  months:  democracy, 
diplomacy,  and  the  war. — The  problem  of  small  nations  and  big  states. — England  and  the  Low  Countries. — 
The  problem  of  Poland. — The  problem  of  the  Near  Kast. — The  problem  of  the  Adriatic:  Italy,  Austria,  and 
the  southern  Slavs. — Projects  of  peace:  the  Holy  alliance  and  the  concert  of  Kurope. 

"A  careful  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  nation-states  .  .  .  The  ditiiculties  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  an  effective  league  of  nations  are  discussed  in  the  linal  chapter." — Ath. 

Marriott,  J.  A.  R.    The  Final  test.    19th  Cent.  84 : 1002-1013. 

Great  Britain  has  emerged  from  the  "ordeal  by  battle".  Now  comes  the  far  more  difficult  task  —  the 
reaping  of  the  just  rewards  for  her  trials.  Britain  still  faces  the  problem  of  ensuring  a  lasting  peace  such 
as  has  been  proposed  in  the  tenets  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Marriott,  J.  A.  R.  Nationalism,  internationalism  and  supernationalism.  Hib- 
bert  Journal  16  (Jl.19.18)  527-41. 

Shows  that  nationalism  iu  the  old  sense  of  the  word  must  give  way  to  a  new  and  broader  nationalism 
which  will  admit  the  principles  of  a  league  of  nations.  But  this  is  impossible  until  the  world  shall  have 
risen  to  a  higher  ethical  standard.  1'ntii  it  lias  undergone  a  change  of  heart,  the  elaborate  machinery  of 
supernationalism  would  be  a  vain  and  delusive  enterprise. 

Marsh,  Arthur  Richmond.  Finding  a  basis  for  continuing  mutual  interest 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Economic  World  n.s.  16  (N.9,1918)  651-2. 

Suggests  that  the  stupendous  war  debts  to  which  the  war  has  given  rise  might  become  the  basis  of  an 
economically  compact  league  of  nations. 

Marshall,  Henry  Rutgers,  1852-  War  and  the  ideal  of  peace ;  a  study  of  those 
characteristics  of  man  that  result  in  war,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  controlled,  by  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall  .  .  .  New  York, 
I) uf field  &  co.,  1915.  6  p.  1.,  234  p.  19Vicm.  $1.25. 

"Tin'  possibility  of  attaining  and  maintaining  a  state  of  world  peace  is  considered  from  the  philosophic 
point  of  view.  War  is  beyond  our  control  since  it  is  swayed  by  forces  of  nature.  'Laws  of  nature' 
analyzed.  The  author  admits  the  existence  «.f  the  •fighting  instinct,'  but  shows  that  it  is  in  man's  creative 
spontaneity,  io  his  power  to  force  his  ideals  on  nature,  that  the  hope  for  a  state  of  peace  has  its  basis."— 
Hicks. 

Marvin,  Francis  Sydney,  ed.  The  unity  of  western  civilization;  essays  ar- 
ranged and  ed.  by  F.  S.  Marvin  . .  .  London,  New  York  [etc.]  H.  Mil- 
ford,  1915.  315  p.  23™. 

"The  following  essays  are  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  a  summer  school  at  the 
Woodbrooki-  settlement,  near  Birmingham,  in  August.  1915." — Pref. 

"Books  for  reference"  at  the  ond  of  <?hapters. 

Contents. — Introductory:  The  grounds  of  unity,  by  F.  S.  Marvin. — Unity  in  prehistoric  times,  by  J.  I... 
31}  res. — Tin-  contribution  of  Greet  et  and  Home,  by  ,T.  A.  Smith. — Unity  in  the  middle  ages,  by  K.  Barker. — - 
l  nity  and  diversity  in  law,  by  W.  M.  Geldart. — The  common  elements  in  European  literature  and  art,  by 
ilte  Kev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlyle. — Science  and  philosophy  as  unifying  forces,  by  L.  T.  Hobbouse.- — The  unity  of 
western  education,  by  J.  W.  Headlam.-—  Commerce  aiul  finance  as  international  forces,  by  H.  Withers. — 
International  industrial  legislation,  by  Constance  Smith. — Common  ideals  of  social  reform,  by  C.  D.  Burns. — 
The  pi  litical  bases  of  a  world-state,  by  J.  A.  Hobscii. — Religion  as  a  unifying  influence  in  western  civiliza- 
tion, l>j-  H.  G.  Wood. — The  growth  of  humanity,  by  F.  S.  Marvin. 

Masaryk,  Tomas  Garrigue,  1850-  The  problem  o*  small  nations  in  the  Euro- 
pean crisis;  inaugural  lecture  at  the  University  of  London,  King's  col- 
lege, by  Professor  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  .  .  .  [London]  The  Council  for 
the  study  of  international  relations  [1916]  32  p.  21X£1'"'. 

(On  cover:   Foreign  series,     no.  2) 

Mason,  G.     Should  we  be  Turkey's  uncle?    Outlook  123  :296  (Nov.1919). 

"If  we  can  get  a  mandate  for  Armenia,  Anatolia  and  the  Constantinople  region  all  together,  we  ought  to 
take  it."  but  not  i'or  any  of  these  alone. 
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Matthews,  Robert.    Economic  pressure.    Nation  104  (Ap.4,1917)  400. 

Points  out  the  advantages  of  economic  pressure  over  military  force  in  forcing  league  decisions,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

Maude,  F.  N.  Bombardment  of  open  towns.  Contemporary  Review  114 
(1918)  271-78. 

The  bombardment  of  open  towns  ia  but  one  of  the  possibilities  of  hideoslty  which  lie  latent  for  future 
wars.  Are  we  to  let  Germany's  crimes  in  this  war  go  only  half  punished  or  are  we  going  to  bind  ourselves 
together  so  that  such  things  will  be  forerer  impossible? 

McAdoo,  W.  G.     League  of  Nations.    Outlook  122:367  (Jul.2,1919). 

Counts  the  unwillingness  of  the  opponents  to  join  the  league  as  an  affront  to  those  who  died  for  the 
ideals  which  only  the  league  can  bring  about. 

McFayden,  D.  D.  J.  E.  The  giving  of  the  manna.  The  Homiletic  Review 
77:2  (1919)  127-128. 

A  lesson  for  the  establishment  of  world  peace  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  this  story  everyone  worked, 
which  made  for  content.  Peace  will  not  come  until  everyone  performs  some  useful  labor. 

McGuire,  C.  E.  The  interests  and  rights  of  nationality.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  etc. 
(1917)  147-153. 

A  discussion  of  the  factors  of  nationality,  namely:  racial  identity,  identity  of  language,  unity  of  religion, 
sound  development  of  commerce,  and  a  uniform  theory  of  government. 

McLeod,  T.  B.  The  world  war  and  the  road  to  peace,  by  T.  B.  McLeod,  with 
an  introductory  note  by  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1918.  8  p.  1.,  126  p.  17cm.  $0.60. 

Attempts  to  prove  pacifists  and  militarists  are  united  in  hatred  of  war,  in  admitting  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  war,  auc!  the  purity  of  motive  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies.  Fails  to  consider  all 
kinds  of  pacifists,  and  hence  is?  unconvincing. 

Mead,  Edwin  Doak,  1849-  Organize  the  world !  By  Edwin  D.  Mead  . . . 
Boston,  International  school  of  peace  [19 — ]  cover-title,  11,  11,  14  p. 
20cm. 

Contains  three  articles  by  E.  D.  Mead:  Organize  the  world!  Kant's  "Eternal  peace";  Charles  Sumner's 
more  excellent  way.  Reprinted  from  the  "Editor's  table"  of  the  New  England  magazine  for  December, 
1898;  June,  1896;  October,  1898. 
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Mead,  Lucia  Ames.  Only  way  to  permanent  peace.  Public  21  (S.21,1918) 
1212-13 

"There  seams  to  be  only  one  policy  capable  of  winning  permanent  victory.  It  can  be  reached  only  as  the 
Allies  get  together  and  form  a  League  of  Nations,  carefully  thought  out  and  pronounced,  a  plan  which  shall 
bhow  Germany  that  she  must  enter  it." 

Mead,  Mrs.  Lucia  True  (Ames)  1856-  ed.  The  overthrow  of  the  war  system, 
by  Jane  Addams  . . .  [and  others]  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  editor.  Boston, 
The  Forum  publications,  1915.  viii,  [2],  137  p.  19y2cm.  $0.75. 

Contents. — Women  and  war,  address  given  at  the  Hague,  May,  1915,  by  Jane  Addams. — The  education  of 
the  world  for  a  permanent  peace,  by  Fannie  F.  Andrews. — The  immediate  duty  of  American  patriots,  by 
Lucia  A.  Mead. — Organized  war  on  war,  and  some  popular  misconceptions,  by  Kose  D.  Forbes. — Some  aspects 
of  the  economics  of  war,  by  D.  P.  Myers. — Race  problems  of  world  contact,  by  Ruby  G.  Smith. — Moral  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  war  against  war,  by  Anna  G.  Spencer. — Appendices:  a.  Constructive  plans  for  per- 
manent peace,  b.  A  league  to  enforce  peace,  c.  Extracts  from  address  of  E.  A.  Filene.  d.  Summary  of  the 
chief  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  International  congress  of  women  at  the  Hague,  April  28-May  1. 
e.  Minimum  program,  f.  Program  for  constructive  peace  of  the  Woman's  peace  party,  g.  Union  of  demo- 
cratic control.  Its  four  cardinal  points,  h.  Racial  contacts  and  cohesions  ...  by  Emily  G.  Balch.  i.  Ad- 
dresses of  peace  organizations  that  are  referred  to  in  chapter  IV. 

Mead,  Mrs.  Lucia  True  (Ames)  1856-  A  primer  of  the  peace  movement,  by 
Lucia  Ames  Mead.  8th  ed.  rev.  Washington,  U.  C.,  American  peace 
society  [1913?]  23  p.  25y2cm. 

"Books  recoinmeiidi-d"   :p.  22-23. 

Mead,  Lucia  Ames.  Woman's  work  for  internationalism.  Advocate  of 
Peace  SO  (,la.l918)  19-20. 

The  Woman's  I'eace  Tarty,  organized  to  spread  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  has 
established  national  sections  in  twenty  countries.  Its  proposals  demand  an  Inter-Allied  Conference  for  the 
formulation  of  the  political  and  economic  aims  of  the  Allied  governments;  a  dtmocratic,  elective  repre- 
sentation at  tuis  conference,  and  its  incorporation  in  form  into  the  final  Peace  Conference. 

Meeting  the  objections  to  the  league.    World's  Work  38 :121. 

Answers  to  the  mos-i  insistent  objections. 

Mercer,  Samuel  Alfred  Browne,  1880-  Allied  and  American  peace  terms  as 
seen  by  a  linguist,  by  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer  . . .  Milwaukee,  The  Young 
churchman  co.,  1918.  vi  p.,  1 1.,  66  p.  18cm. 

Merriam,  C[harles]  E[dward]  1874-  History  of  the  theory  of  sovereignty 
since  Rousseau  .  .  .  New  York,  1900.  233  p.  24cm. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D. ) — Columbia  university. 

Vita. 

Bibliography:  p.  228-232. 

Pub.  also  as  Studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law,  v.  12,  no.  4. 
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Milhaud,  Edgard,  1873-  ...  La  societe  des  nations.  Paris,  B.  Grasset,  1917. 
268  p.,  11.  181/2 cm. 

On  cover:  2.  edition. 
'Is-*  vingt  iTi-iiiier*  cliapitres  do  ce  livre  sont  la   reproduction  d'articles  publics  dans  1'Huuianite1." 

Mine  and  thine  in  German  colonies.    Nation  109  :514  (Oct. 1919). 

A  plea  for  the  settlement  of  the  colony  disputes  under  the  real  League  of  Nations,  and  not  by  the  "big 
three." 

Minimum  program  for  organizing  a  durable  peace.  World  Court  3  (Mr. 
1917)  117. 

The  principles  of  nationalities  must  be  safeguarded,  and  equality  of  treatment  for  all  nations  ought  to 
be  guaranteed  in  the  colonies,  protectorates,  and  spheres  of  Influence.  The  peace  treaty  should  provide  for 
a  third  Hague  <  onfcn  nee  to  undertake  the  international  work  of  establishing  wtoporatlon.  instruments  and 
•nethods  for  maintaining  peaco  on  principles  of  law  and  justice.  The  states  shall  agree  to  reduce  their 
armaments.  Foreign  policy  shall  be  under  the  effective  control  of  the  parliaments  of  the  respective  nations. 
Secret  treaties  shall  be  void. 

Minor,  Raleigh  Colston,  1869-  A  republic  of  nations;  a  study  of  the  organ- 
ization of  a  federal  league  of  nations,  by  Raleigh  C.  Minor  . .  .  New 
York  [etc.]  Oxford  university  press,  American  branch,  1918.  1  p.  1., 
v-xxxix,  316  p.  21™". 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  a  federal  league  of  nations. 

Author  is  professor  of  constitutional  and  international  law  at  the  I'uiverbity  of  Virginia. — Hicks. 

Misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Europeans.    Cur.  Opin.  66 :278  (My.  19). 

Objects  to  the  organized  campaign  which  the  European  dailies  carried  on  against  President  Wilson  while 
in  Europe. 

Mitchell,  Charles  B.     For  a  league  of  nations.    New  Republic  19 :219. 

"If  we  ratify  the  peace  treaty  as  now  formulated,  in  case  the  Germans  sign  it.  I  conceive  that  we  are 
morally  obligated  to  the  I/eague  of  Nations." 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  1860-  . .  .  International  cooperation,  by  John  Bassett 
Moore;  an  address  delivered  before  the  twenty-first  annual  Lake  Mo- 
honk  conference.  The  outlook  for  international  law,  by  Elihu  Root ;  an 
address  delivered  before  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
society  of  international  law  .  .  .  New  York  city,  American  association 
for  international  conciliation,  1916.  29  p.  19%™. 

(International  conciliation,  pub.  monthly  by  the  American  association  for  international  conciliation  ... 
no.  100) 
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Moore,  J.  B.  The  peace  problem.  Address.  April  27,  1916.  North  Amer- 
ican Review  204  (1916)  75-89. 

The  attempts  that  men  have  made  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  to  find  a  way  of  maintaining  lasting 
I eace  show  how  real  and  vital  the  peace  problem  is.  Whether  we  yet  have  the  lasting  solution  or  not  is  a 
mctter  of  question.  In  the  last  analysis  the  peace  of  the  world  must  rest  in  a  new  mental  attitude  which 
will  vjbstitute  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  for  war. 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  1860-  The  peace  problem.  Address  on  the  peace  prob- 
lem, delivered  at  the  twentieth  celebration  of  Founder's  day,  held  at 
Carnegie  institute,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  27,  1916,  by  John  Bassett 
Moore  .  . .  Washington,  Govt.  print,  off.,  1917.  13  p.  231/2cm. 

([U.  S.]     C4th  Cong.,  2d  sess.     Senate.     Doe.  700) 

Presented  by  Mr.  Lodge,     deferred  to  the  Committee  on  printing  January  30,  1917. 

Reprinted  from  the  Columbia  university  (iiiarterly,  vol.  xviii,  no.  3,  June,   1!)16. 

Moral  objections  to  the  treaty.    Nation  109  :172  (Aug.9,1919). 

Brings  out  the  breach  c-f  international  faith  on  America's  part  as  the  principle  objection  to  the  matter  of 
the  treaty. 

The  "Moral  obligation"  to  ratify.    Literary  Digest :  62 :11  (Ang.30,1919). 

Newspaper  comment  of  the  coimtry  on  the  Senate  debale  over  the  treaty. 

More  haste,  less  speed.     Spectator  122 :384, 

Advises  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  be  established  us  soon  as  possible.  That,  once  established,  there 
will  be  ample  time,  "without  undue  haste  or  hustle,"  to  establish  a  league  and  covenant. 

Morris,  H.    German  view  of  a  league  of  nations.    Liv.  Age  298  (1918)  666-9. 

The  German  idea  of  a  league  Donations  is  that  of  a  league  for  ttie  universal  supply  of  a  humanity  desti- 
tute of  raw  materials.  She  scorns  any  such  league  as  has  been  proposed  by  President  Wilson.  The  best 
way  to  force  her  into  such  a  league,  for  she  must  be  included  in  it  if  it  is  to  last,  is  to  so  control  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world  that  she  will  be  forced  into  the  league  for  her  own  self-preservation. 

Morris,  Robert  T.    The  way  out  of  war. 

Notes  on  the  biology  of  the  subject.  "It  is  to  be  the  jurist  or  the  biologist  who  will  finally  construct 
the  Magna  Cluuta  of  peace  for  tomorrow's  nations,  but  the  jurist  must  draw  plans  of  natural  equity  from  a 
basis  of  natural  law  as  set  forth  in  Darwin's  principle  of  interdependence." 

"Warfare -by-arm?  will  continue  for  some  centuries  yet.  in  all  probability,  but  with  ever-lengthening 
periods  of  peacy.  "--Hicks. 

Morrow,  D.  W.  Relation  of  the  covenant  to  recent  international  coopera- 
tion. Academy  of  Political  Science  Proceedings  8  :359. 

Shows  how  the  covenant  extends  and  strengthens  the  many  Ix'iids  of  internitlcnal  cooperation  already 
existent. 

Morrow,  Dwig*ht  W.     Society  of  free  states. 

"Analysis  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  with  comprehensive  study  of  former  projects  for  world 
peace." — Nat. 
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Movement  for  a  league  of  nations.    Unpopular  Review  11  :12-28. 

TUe  movement  has  eulisted  the  interest  of  an  enormous  number  of  publicists  aud  statesmen  who  are 
divided  in  the  main  into  three  camps,  those  who  demand  force  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  league, 
those  who  do  not,  and  those  who  take  the  middle  course.  Public  opinion  is  largely  behind  this  last  group. 
Discussion  of  the  arguments  of  each  group. 

Mr.  Root's  suggestions  for  the  League  of  Nations.  Outlook  122:359  (Jul.2, 
1919). 

Mr.  Itoot  specifies  changes  in  the  covenant  which  he  regards  as  necessary  in  order  that  America  may  not 
agree  to  a  task  sbe  will  be  unable  to  perform. 

Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Outlook  122:530  (Aug.6, 
1919). 

Editorial  f-ndorsement  of  the  sincere  efforts  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes  to  clear  up  the  league  discussion. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  promises.    New  Republic  19  :104  (May24,1919). 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  failure  to  live  up  to  the  promise  he  made  concerning  the  peace. 

Mr.  Wilson  forgets.    New  Repub.  19  :370  (Jul.1919). 

Arraigns  Wilson  lor  not  discussing  the  practical  questions  of  the  league  in  his  speech  to  Congress  in 
July,  1919. 

Mr.  Wilson's  great  utterance.    New  Republic  7  (  Je.3,1916)  102-4. 

Editorial  comment  on  President  Wilson'b  speech  of  May  26th,  191C,  at  a  dinner  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  Praise  for  President  Wilson  and  his  efforts  to  secure  peace  for  a  warring  world. 

Muir,  Ramsay  i.  e.  John  Ramsay  Bryce,  1872-  Nationalism  and  internation- 
alism, the  culmination  of  modern  history,  by  Ramsay  Muir  ...  2d  im- 
pression. London,  Constable  &  company  ltd.,  1917.  229,  [1]  p.  18^cm. 

"The  author's  object  is  to  trace  in  broad  outline  the  development  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
modern  history,  namely,  the  nationalist  and  internationalist  movements."  —  Ath. 

"He  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  sees  a  steady  growth  towards  a  reign  of  law  :n  European 
relations;  who  believes  iii  the  necessity  of  organizing  states  on  a  national  basis;  and  who  finds  in  this  kind 
of  national  system  the  sole  basis  for  an  international  system."—  The  Times  [London]  Lit.  Sup. 

Murray,  Gilbert  i.  e.  George  Gilbert  Aime,  1866-  The  league  of  nations  and 
the  democratic  idea,  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  [Oxford]  Oxford 
University  press;  London,  New  York  [etc.]  H.  Milford,  1918.  30  p. 


[The  league  of  i>aticns  series] 

In  the  logi'.-al,  earnest  and  convincing  plea  for  the  building  of  a  League  of  nations,  the  author  argues 
that  not  democracy  but  brotherhood,  within  each  nation  and  between  the  nations,  will  solve  the  problem 
of  war.  —  Ath. 

Mussey,  H.  R.    The  rights  of  small  American  nations.    Nicaragua  and  Co- 
lombia.   Ann.  Am.  Acad.  (1917)  172-79. 

A  policy  of  friendly  cooperation  with  these  governments  is  needed,  rather  than  one  of  frank  imperialism. 
cvon  though  it  be  based  on  what  is  right. 
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"Must"?     New  Republic  10:133  (May31,1919). 

Attack  on  editorial  in  New  York  Times,  which  stated  that  we  must  sign  the  treaty.  Urges  that  the 
Senate  do  not  sign  the  treaty  unless  a  resolution  be  adopted  that  article  X  be  construed  as  not  intervening 
with  any  previous  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nation*. 

[Myers,  Denys  Peter]  1884-  . . .  The  conciliation  plan  of  the  League  to 
enforce  peace,  with  American  treaties  in  force  . . .  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,  1916.  35  p.  20y2cm. 

(World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  series   . . .  vol.  vi,  no.  T>) 

Caption  title:  Conciliation  plan  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace:  a  history,  by  Denys  P.  Myers. 

Myers,  Denys  P.    A  league  of  nations.    Homiletic  Review  76 :6 (1918)478-485. 

An  outline  of  the  whole  situation,  including  why  past  leagues  have  failed,  a  discussion  of  the  present 
alliances,  the  need  of  a  league  which  will  uphold  democracy,  peace  and  force  as  an  agent  of  justice,  and 
the  organization  of  the  league. 

Nasmyth,  G.  Isolation  or  world  leadership?  America's  future  foreign 
policy.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  66  (1916)  22-5. 

The  article  inquires  whether  we  are  to  become  a  world  leader  by  abandoning  our  policy  of  isolation  from 
European  u'fairs.  If  we  do  assume  the  new  role,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  we  may  help  make  definite 
advance  toward  the  organization  of  the  world.  We  can  invite  discussion  of  the  real  issues  of  the  war.  We 
can  help  the  formation  of  a  pan-American  league  of  peace.  We  can  call  a  conference  of  neutrals  to  discuss 
the  same  project. 

Nation  attacks  the  covenant.    New  Repub.  18  :298  (Apr.1919). 

A  bi'ief  of  th«^  arguments  assembled  in  the  Nation  against  the  league,  from  the  free  trader,  reactionary, 
revolutionist,  jealous  nationalist,  and,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  opposition. 

Nationalism  and  internationalism.    New  Repub.  17  (1918)  5-7. 

The  proposals  of  the  League  ofl  Nations  do  not  in  anywise  interfere  with  nationalism  in  its  truest  and 
best  r-ense.  Recognition  of  international  facts  and  the  creation  of  institutions  appropriate  to  the  facts  is 
all  that  the  League  of  Nations  demands. 

National  provisional  committee  for  a  league  of  peace.  Independent  82(1915) 
469. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  forming  this  committee. 

Nation-wide  press  poll  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Literary  Digest  61 :1R 
(Apr.5,1919). 

"Naturalist,''  pseud.  Nature  versus  a  league  of  nations.  By  "Naturalist." 
London,  C.  F.  Roworth,  1918.  cover-title,  11  p.  21cm. 

The  author,  in  support  of  his  criticisms  of  the  proposal  for  a  League  of  nations,  invokes  the  existence 
of  the  national  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  is  nature's 
method  to  prevent  "a  general  deterioration  of  animal  and  human  life... No  League  of  nations  will  ever 
alter  that." — Ath. 
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Naumann,  Friedrich,  1860-  Central  Europe ;  a  translation  by  Christabel  M. 
Meredith  from  the  original  German  of  Mittel-Europa,  by  Friedrich  Nau- 
mann .  . .  New  York,  A.  A.  Knopf,  1917.  vii,  9-351  p.  2iy2'm.  $3.00. 

Bibliography:   p.  K24-342. 

"The  nucleus  of  a  permanent  union  of  the  Central  European  nations  is  to  consist  of  the  German  empire 
and  Austria-Hungary.  To  this  nucleus  will  be  added  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  present  neutral  states 
M  the  north  of  the  enipire.  Thus  a  combination  will  be  effected  that  comprises  a  great  stretch  of  territory 
through  the  heart  of  Europe,  binding  the  members  together  with  ties  of  common  interest.  At  the  same 
time  th«  enemies  of  the  empire  will  be  separated.  The  major  part  of  tfte  book  Is  taken  up  with  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  empire  and  the  dual  monarchy.  The  author  realizes  that  tlie 
sovereignty  ot  each  state  must  be  preserved:  and  that  that  may  be  done,  works  out  a  scheme  of  joint 
commissions  which  shall  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  several  governments.  The  tariff  problem  is  recognized 
also." — Journal  Irt.  I.:i\v. 

The  New  international  year  book;  a  compendium  of  the  world's  progress  . .  . 
1907-  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  company,  1908-  v.  plates,  ports., 
maps.  26cm. 

.  Editors:  1907-     V.  M.  Colby  (with  A-   L.  Churchill  and  others,  1808-     ) 

New  internationalism  as  expounded  by  Brailsford.  Cur.  Opin.  66:310  (My. 
1919). 

A  review  of  Mr.  Biailsford's  prize  essay,  in  which  he  points  out  the  need  for  a  league  and  the  logicality 
of  its  development. 

The  new  league  of  free  nations  association :  statement  of  principles.  Survey 
41  (N.30,1918)  250-1. 

Gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  principles  for  which  the  society  stands,  namely:  security,  and  equality 
of  economic  opportunity  for  all  nations. 

Nijhoff,  Hague  M.    War  obviated  by  an  international  police. 

"Articles  representing  points  of  view  by  publicists  in  Holland,  Finland,  T'nited  States,  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain." 

No  shirking1  of  responsibilities.    New  Republic  20 :161  (Sept. 10,1 919). 

"VW  believe  that  the  league  as  organized  by  the  Paris  conference  has  little  or  no  potency  for  mending 
the  defects  of  the  present  peace."  Let  the  Senate  make  it*  amendments  and  reservations  now. 

Novicow,  Jacques.    War  and  its  alleged  benefits. 

"The  remedy  for  war,  the  author  finds  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith  that  the  real  struggle  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  against  the  forces  of  nature,  and  that  war.  which  is  a  struggle  between  two 
or  more  parts  of  mankind  involving  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  general  resources,  is  inevitably  injurious 
both  to  the  pnrties  concerned  and  the  society  at  large. " — Am.  Jour,  of  Int.  I^aw. 
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Obligations  and  reservations.     Review  1:333  (Aug.30,1919). 

Editorial  comment  ou  the  meeting  between  the  President  ami  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  which  the  obligations  imposed  by  article  X  of  the  covenant  and  the  way  it  might  be  affected  by  reserva- 
tions was  disci^sod. 

Old  Colony  trust  company,  Boston.  The  league  of  nations.  Boston,  Mass., 
Old  Colony  trust  company  [1919]  86  p.  22cm. 

Contents. — Text  of  covenant  of  the  league. — Speech  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  February  28th, 
ir.l!».— Speech  of  Philander  C.  Knox  in  the  Senate,  March  1st,  1019. — Speech  of  William  Howard  Taft  in  the 
Metrojxilitan  opera  house,  New  York  city,  March  4tu,  ls.'19. — rSpeech  of  President  Wilson  in  the  Metropolitan 
opera  hcuse,  New  York  city,  March  4th,  1C19. 

Once  more:  the  international  Magna  Charta.    English  Review  26(1918)66-75. 

The  answers  of  prominent  men  to  the  proposal  to  establish  an  international  Magna  Charta,  which  differs 
f.-om  the  League  of  Nations  principally  in  its  ability  to  make  war  more  easily  against  offenders. 

Oppenheim,  Lassa  Francis  Lawrence,  1858-  The  league  of  nations  and  its 
problems;  three  lectures,  by  L.  Oppenheim  ...  London,  New  York 
[etc.  j  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1919.  xii,  84  p.  22^™". 

(Half-title:  Contributions  to  international  law  and  diplomacy,  ed.  by  L.  Oppenheim) 

Oppenheim,  L.  League  of  Nations  and  its  problems.  Three  lectures.  Long- 
mans. Green  and  Co. 

"An  analysis  of  the  formal  legal  proceedure  by  which  international  disputes  might  be  settled  if  all  the 
i.ations  would  consent  to  deride  their  disputes  by  following  this  procedure." — Nat. 

Opposition  gathers.    New  Republic  9  (Ja. 6,1917)  255-7. 

Discredits  the  criticism  that  President  Wilson  is  not  committed  to  the  idea  of  putting  physical  force 
t*>hind  such  an  organization  as  a  league  of  nations.  Goes  further  to  say  that  the  American  people,  however, 
are  noi  yet  solidly  behind  even  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations.  Not  until  public  opinion  has  been  won  can 
the  hope  of  such  a  league  be  permanently  established. 

Otlet,  Paul,  1868-  Constitution  mondiale  de  la  societe  des  nations;  le  nou- 
veau  droit  des  gens,  par  Paul  Otlet.  Geneve,  Edition  Atar  s.  a. ;  Paris, 
Editions  G.  Ores  &  cie,  1917.  253  p.,  1 1.  18y2cm. 

[Union  des  associations  Internationales,   Brussels.     Publication,   no.  51] 
••Kiblicgraphie  sommaire":   p.    [23l']-24G. 

Otlet,  Paul.  Nationality,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  international  consti- 
tution. World  Court  4  (My.1918)  305-7. 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  rights  of  nations  will  be  recognized  in  the  league,  as  put  forth  in  the 
Lausanne  Conference  of  Nationalists  in  1916. 

Our  arbitration  treaties.    League  of  Nations  1  (0.1917)  30-8. 

A  review  of  the  attempts  of  thi>  United  States,  through  the  Hague  conferences,  and  the  arbitration 
treaties  of  President  Taft,  followed  by  Wilson's  enlargement  of  the  plan,  to  establish  a  basis  of  world 
arbitration. 
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Owen,  R.  L.  League  of  Nations.  Congressional  Record  56  (Mr.20,1918) 4046-7. 

Self-government,  territorial  integrity,  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  economic  freedom  stated  as  fundamental 
league  principles.  Advises  forcing  Germany  to  regard  international  law  by  a  program  of  boycotting. 

Pan-American  scientific  congress.  2d,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1915-1916.  . . . 
The  final  act  and  interpretative  commentary  thereon,  prepared  by  James 
Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  congress  . .  .  Washington,  Govt. 
print,  off.,  1916.  516  p.  24i/2cm. 

"The  volume  contains,  In  addition,  the  program  as  finally  carried  out,  the  list  of  scientific  institutions, 
associations,  learned  societies  participating  In  the  congress,  and  the  lists  of  names  of  all  persons  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings." 

The  Paris  Conference.    The  Near  East  15 :74. 

The  great  work  of  the  Paris  Conference  is  to  formulate  a  constitution  for  a  league  of  nations.  Such  a 
league,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  should  not  only  suppress  wars  in  the  future  but  also  "win  respect  for  the 
peace  that  has  boen  established,  by  proving  that  this  peace  implies  greater  realities  of  justice  and  safer 
guarantees  of  stability  than  have  been  known  before." 

Pannoor.  President  Wilson  and  the  peace  settlement.  Contemp.  115 :10 
(Ja/19;. 

Advocates  support  of  Wilson's  policy  as  the  only  moans  of  reaching  a  settlement  through  a  practicable 
league. 

The  past  of  the  United  States.    Review  of  Reviews  59  :305. 

The  United  States,  in  assuming  her  new  world  position,  will  find  an  infinite  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
Middle  East.  America  can  step  in  where  no  other  country  would  be  acceptable. 

Patten,  S.  N.  Peace  without  force.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc. 
Science  (1917)  31-39. 

Toleration  is  more  moral  than  right,  and  without  it  no  democracy  can  exist.  Comradeship  and  good  will 
will  bring  peace,  while  force  cannot. 

The  Peace  and  the  future.     Review  1 :4  (Mayl7,1919). 

Advocates  "iuitious  acceptance  of  league. 

The  Peace  and  the  league. — rocks  ahead.     Spectator  122 :620. 

Points  out  the  dangers  of  civil  strife  implied  in  an  universal' acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Peace  and  the  league.     New  Statesman  12 :540. 

Pica  for  immediate  conclusion  of  peace,  but  a  deliberate  consideration  of  a  league  covenant:. 

Peace  at  any  price.     New  Republic  19 :100  (May24,1919). 

"Americans  would  be  fools  if  they  permitted  themselves  now  to  be  embroiled  in  a  system  of  European 
alliances.  America  promised  to  underwrite  a  stable  peace.  Mr.  Wilson  has  failed.  The  peace  cannot  last. 
America  should  withdraw  from  all  commitments  which  would  impair  her  freedom  cf  action." 

Peace  by  ultimatum.     New  Repub.  18  :230  (Mr.1919). 

A  peremptory  ultimatum  is  not  the  best  method  of  constructing  a  peace  whk-h  satisfies  the  <ons<-icn  o  of 
the  people*. 
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The  peace  conference.    Spectator  Jan.  18,  '19. 

Keviews  General  Smuts'  views  on  the  league,  which  favor  universal  representation  and  enforced  delay  of 
war  as  the  basis  of  a  simple  league. 

Peace  propaganda,  sentimental  and  otherwise.  World's  Work  30  (1915) 
385-6. 

Calls  the  peace  effort  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  arid  his  colleagues  sentimental.  Hails  the  proposals 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  as  the  "most  practical  and  red-blooded  peace  proposal  that  has  c«me  to 
light." 

Peace  terms  and  catch  phrases.    Living  Age  296  (Mr.23,1918)  760-2. 

'•Freedom  of  the  s-eas"  is  pointed  out  as  most  desirable  to  Germany,  while  the  "League  of  Nations"  plan 
is  called  a  "substitute  for  victory",  though  no  other  solution  is  offered. 

Peace  through  a  union  of  free  nations.    Survey  38  (My.26,1917)  195. 

Prominent  English  statesmen  and  publicists  gathered  together  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Society  endorse  a  union  of  free  nations  Tor  the  preservation  of  permanent  peace. 

Peace  with  victory.     No.  Am.  209  :577  (My.  19). 

Rejoices  that  tlie  league,  as  the  President  planned  it,  will  never  pass  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Peace  year-book  ...  [v.  1-  1910-  [London]  The  National  peace  coun- 
cil [1910-  v.  ports.  18V2cm. 

Editor:  1910-  Carl  Heath. 

Peele,  J.     Camp  versus  Senate.    New  Repub.  18  :184  (Mr.1919). 

Accuses  the  Republican  Senators  of  placing  party  above  country  in  their  opposition. 

Pell,  H.  C.  Jr.  League  of  Nations  covenant.  Academy  of  Political  Science 
Proceedings  8  :404. 

Appeal  for  its  acceptance. 

Penn,  William,  1644-1718.  An  essay  towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of 
Europe,  by  William  Penn  . . .  Washington,  D.  0.,  The  American  peace 
society,  1912.  1  p.  ].,  21  p.  19V2cm. 

"First  published  in  lGfcS-94." 

Penn,  William,  1644-1718.  The  peace  of  Europe:  The  fruits  of  solitude,  and 
other  writings,  by  William  Penn.  London  &  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  sons, 
ltd. ;  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  co.  [1916]  xliv,  292  p.  17cm. 

(Half-title:  Everyman's  library,  ed.  by  Ernest  Rhys.     Essays  and  belles  lettres) 

Title  within  ornamental  border. 

Introduction  by  Joseph  Hesse. 

Kibliogrsphy:  p.  xl-xliii. 

Contents. — An  essay  towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe. — Some  fruits  of  solitude.— The 
advice  of  William  Penn  to  his  children. — A  tender  visitation.— A  summons  or  call  to  Christendom. — A  brief 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  people  called  Quakers.— Primitive  Christianity  revived. — A  description 
of  Peuusyhania. 
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Pepper,  G.  W.  Objections  to  the  League  of  Nations  covenant.  Academy  of 
Political  Science  Proceedings  8:386. 

Critical  rev'ew  of  some  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  covenant.      Upholds  most  of  the  objections. 

Pergler,  Charles.  The  Bohemian  question.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.  etc.  (1917) 
155-160. 

'•The  power  ruling  Bohemia  rules  Europe",  and  thus  "without  an  Independent  Bohemian-Slovak  state, 
permanent  peace  cannot  be  realized". 

Perie,  R.    Republican  France.    New  Repub.  15  (1918)  118. 

A  Ittter  quoting  certain  statements  of  Emerson,  spoken  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  advocating  some  organ- 
ization to  end  war. 

Perils  of  Mr.  Wilson's  triple  alliance.    Cur.  Op.  67:74  (Aug.1919). 

Points  out  the  situations  which  forced  Wilson's  concession  to  form  an  alliance. 

Perris,  Harry  Shaw,  1870-  Pax  britannica ;  a  study  of  the  history  of  British 
pacification,  by  H.  S.  Perris  . . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company ; 
London,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  ltd.,  1913.  xvi,  319,  [1]  p.  22cm. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 

Contents. — Geographical  and  racial  influences.— B.  C.  55  to  A.  D.  106C.  The  many  masters  and  the  one. — 
Early  English  conceptions  of  justice,  law,  and  order. — Tbe  feudal  phase:  walls,  castles,  and  arms. — The 
peace  of  the  United  Kingdom. — The  foundations  of  domestic  peace. — A  short  history  of  Anglo-American 
relations. — Appendix:  The  general  Arbitration  treaty  of  1911,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

A  review  of  Anglo-American  relations  containing  a  plea  for  arbitration  and  peace;  too  theoretical  to  be 
accepted  by  the  critics. 

Phelps,  Edith  M.  comp.  . .  .  Selected  articles  on  a  League  of  nations,  comp. 
by  Edith  M.  Phelps.  New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1918. 
xxx,  256  p.  20cm.  (The  Handbook  series) 

Bibliography:  p.   [xi]-xxviii. 

An  impartial  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  pro  and  con.  Pres.  Wilson's  ideas  on  the  League;  The 
historical  background,  A  summary  of  the  organized  movement  to  promote  the  League  at  nations;  Gmeral 
discussion:  Ittbliography  of  18  pages,  a  list  of  organizations. — The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Philadelphia  conference  on  a  league  of  peace.    New  Republic  3(1915)190,191. 

The  delegates  at  tbe  conference  wished  first  of  all  to  give  power  to  International  law.  This  idea  natur- 
ally involved  a  tremendous  compromise  of  national  rights  to  international  expediencies.  Its  success  will  be 
dependent  on  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  citizen  —  the  world  citizen  —  who  can  see  the  good  of  the 
world  in  something  that  may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country. 
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Lord  Phillimore.    League  of  Nations.    Quarterly  Review  231  :1  207-227. 

The  League  of  Nations  should  be  as  world-wide  as  possible,  and  should  aim  at  first  merely  at  preserving 
peti-e.  The  moratorium  would  be  the  important  factor  in  the  league  machinery,  and  there  must  be  provision 
fur  future  change. 

Phillips,  Walter  Alison,  1864-  The  confederation  of  Europe  ;  a  study  of  the 
European  alliance,  1813-1S23,  as  an  experiment  in  the  international 
organization  of  peace  ;  six  lectures  v  delivered  in  the  university  schools, 
Oxford,  at  the  invitation  of  the  delegates  of  the  common  university 
fund.  Trinity  term,  1913,  by  Walter  Alison  Phillips  .  .  .  London,  New 
York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1914.  xv,  315  p.  231/2cm. 

Appendix:  Text  of  the  Act  of  the  Holy  alliance. 
"Genesis  of  th.i  Monroe  doctrine":  p.  281291. 

An  analysis  of  the  Holy  Alliance  proving  that  none  of  the  nations  "was  ready  to  subordinate  national 
interests  t<>  the  welfare  ol1  Europe  as  a  whole."  —  Ath. 

Phillips,  W.  Alison.  Historical  survey  of  projects  of  universal  peace.  Books 
and  reading  1  (0.1918)  88-95. 

Traces  the  peace  idea  from  the  Grand  Design  of  H>nry  IS'  of  France  through  St.  Pierre,  the  plans  of 
Kousseau,  and  of  Immauuel  Kant,  giving  the  details  on  which  eacn  was  founded. 

Phillips,  W.  Alison.  President  Wilson's  peace  program  and  the  British 
empire.  Edinburgh  Review  225  (Ap.1917)  227-48. 

Discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  President  Wilson's  peace  programme  on  certain  traditional 
British  policies.  Especial  consideration  of  the  "free  trade"  and  "freedom  of  the  seas"  clauses. 

Phillipson,  Coleman,  1878-  Termination  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace,  by 
Colenian  Phillipson  ...  London,  T.  F.  Unwin  ltd.  [1916]  xix,  486  p., 
1  1.  26cni. 

"Works  and  documents  referred  to":  p.    [xvii]-x:x. 
"Appendix.     A  century  of  peace  treaties":  p.   [335]  --134. 

"The  binding  force  of  treaties  and  the  moans  of  insuring  their  performance  are  amply  discussed.  There 
ure  also  several  chapters  en  the  effect  (if  the  cession  of  territory."  —  N.  Y.  Times. 

Pigfgott,  Sir  Francis  Taylor,  1852-  Nationality,  including  naturalization  and 
English  law  on  the  high  seas  and  beyond  the  realm  .  .  .  By  Francis 
Taylor  Piggott  .  .  .  London,  W.  Clowes  and  sons,  limited.  1906.  2  v. 


Conti-iitf..  —  pt.   I.    Nationality  and  naturalization.  —  -pt.    II.    English   law  on   the  high   seas  and  beyond   the 
realm. 

Pinkham,  Henry  W.    A  league  of  nations.    Public  21  '(0.26,1918)  1338-9. 

The  advisability  of  adopting  the  United  States  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  the  Peace  League,  considering 
t'ie  advantages  of  our  free  trade,  supremo  court  and  methods  of  coercion. 
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The  pioneers  of  justice.    Round  Table  9 :107-113. 

To  keep  I  he  signatory  powers  to  a  league  of  nations  in  harmony,  there  should  be  established  a  number  of 
(••funding  commissions  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  and  reporting  at  regular  intervals  on  the  group  of 
problems  assigned  to  them.  ''There  is  needed  an  organization  of  political  invention  and  research  such  as 
would  rnlist  in  the  service  of  international  organization  the  best  political  brains  and  the  ripest  experience 
thai  the  nations  comprising  the  league  can  supply  to  it". 

-  Supplement  to  Nationality,  part  II.    On  the  extra-territorial 


application  of  Lord  Campbell's  act.     [London?  190-]     1  p.  1.,  6  p.    24cm. 

Pittman,  K.  Potentialities  and  significance  of  the  League  of  Nations  cove- 
nant. Academy  of  Political  Science  Proceedings  8  :373. 

"The  nationaltsn:  of  small  states  shall  be  sustained  through  the  united  action  of  the  old  and  established 
nations  of  the  earth,  uniler  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nntions,  and  the  adoption  of  these  underlying 
ami  dominant  i.iinciples  will  establish  and  maintain  the  national  independence  of  every  subservient  race." 

Plans.    Survey  34  (1915)  327-8. 

Outline  of  its  executive  organization  and  administrations. 

Political  ideals.    Liv.  Age  298  (1918)  807-8. 

'J  he  higher  the  political  idea!,  the  greater  the  fire  of  criticism  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  The  League 
of  Nations  project  will  be  and  ought  to  be  candidly  and  frankly  discussed  and  weighed.  It  has  great  merits 
and  cnJy  so  will  these  merit?  appear  at  their  very  best. 

Pollard,  Albert  Frederick,  1869-  The  commonwealth  at  war,  by  A.  F.  Pol- 
lard . . .  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917. 
vii,  256  p.  22y2ir". 

Mainly  reprinted  from  various  periodicals. 

Contents. — The  war:  its  history  and  its  morals. — Rumour  and  historical  science  in  time  of  war. — The 
length  cf  wars. — The  freedom  of  the  seas. — The  war  and  the  British  realms. — British  idealism  and  its  cost 
in  war. — History  and  science. — The  recant  of  patriotism. — lias  Great  Britain  ceased  to  be  an  island? — The 
death-grapple  with  Prussian  militarism. — The  growth  of  an  imperial  parliament. — The  temptation  of  peace. — 
Is  it  peace V— The  peace  of  tho  President. — Twilight  in  the  East. — -The  paradox  of  the  British  empire. — The 
prevention  cf  war. — The  ways  of  revolution. — A  parable  of  the  war. 

The  author  considers  the  problems  that  will  face  the  British  commonwealth  after  and  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

Pollard,  Alfred  F.  League  of  nations :  an  historical  argument.  Oxford. 
1918. 

"The  simplest  1'cmi  of  a  League  of  nations  will  require  from  all  of  us  a  self-restraint  and  sacrifice  ot 
nationalistic  pride  which  will  tax  our  moral  qualities  to  the  utmost  it  is  prudent  to  demand." — Author. 
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Pollock,  Sir  Frederick.  American  plan  for  enforcing  peace.  Atlantic 
Monthly  119  (My.1917)  650-5. 

Analysis  of  thi-  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  from  a  British  point  of  view. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  bart.,  1845-  The  league  of  nations  and  the  coming 
rule  of  law,  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  [Oxford]  Oxford  University 
press;  London,  New  York  [etc.]  H.  Milford,  1918.  15  p.  IS1/^™'- 

[The  league  of  nations  series] 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  nations,  the  author  vif-ws  with  favour  most  of  the  late 
Ix.rd  Parker's  proposals,  including  the  suggestion  that  a  new  member  of  the  League  shaK  be  admitted  only 
l-.v  special  resrlntion  of  the  council,  who  must  be  satisfied  that  the  candidate  accepts  the  fundamental 
principles  iu  good  faith.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  considers  that  disarmament  cannot  be  improved  at  first, 
but  must  be  left  to  follow  the  establishment  of  general  confidence. — Ath. 

Pollock,  Sir  F.  Sovereignty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Fortnightly  Re- 
view 110  (1918)  813-18. 

''There  seems  to  bo  nothing  amounting  to  denial  of  independence  in  the  obligations  that  members  of  a 
kague  of  nations  would  have  to  undertake." 

Popular  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations.    Outlook  121 :470  (Mr.19,1919) . 

Newspaper  opinion,  the  views  of  public  men,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Senate. 

Positch,  Nicholas.  What  the  Jugo-Slavs  want.  Outlook  122 :282  ( JunelS, 
1919). 

A  Jugo-Slav  tells  what  the  aims  and  the  claims  of  the  Jugo-Slnvs  are  nnil  how  the  peace  treaty  as  now 
constituted  will  uffect  them. 

Post,  L.  F.  Analytical  outlines  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Paris 'constitu- 
tion creating  a  league  of  nations.  Public  22:297  (Mr.22/19). 

Post,  L.  F.     Paris  plan  for  a  league  of  nations.    Public  22  :287  (Mr.22,'19). 

Answers  many  objections  to  the  plan,  which  are  raised  by  both  radicals  and  conservatives. 

Potter,  Pitman  B.    Freedom  of  the  seas.  Nation  107,  sec.2(N.16,1918)599-601. 

"July,  1914,  saw  the  law  of  territorial  waters  in  a  fairly  certain  and  settled  condition  as  international 
law  gees."  To-day  all  preconceived  notions  of  what  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  really  means  must  be  recast 
and  changed.  This  recasting  must  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  reconstruction. 

Powers,  Harry  Hunting-ton,  1859-  America  among  the  nations,  by  H.  H. 
Powers  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1917.  5  p.  L,  376  p. 
19V2cni. 

''In  some  sense  a  sequel  to  ...  The  things  men  fight  for." — Author's  pref. 

The  writer  aims  to  iurnish  an  historical  interpretation  of  our  nntioi  al  character  and  our  relations  to 
ether  nations;  to  supply  the  "family  point  of  view"  from  which  America  was  obliged  to  look  forth  when 
she  enrered  the  war  ami  so  became  a  ineinU-r  of  the  European  family. 
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Powers,  Harry  Huntington,  1859-  The  great  peace,  by  II.  H.  Powers  . . . 
New  York,  The  Macraillaii  company,  1918.  viii  p.,  2  1.,  333  p.  incl.  maps. 

2oy2cm. 

"Considers  in  turn  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  where  nationalities  wish  to  l>e  recognized,  boundaries 
drawn,  and  wrens*  set  right,"  ami  gives  conservative  settlements  of  these  problems. — Hev. 

Powers,  Harry  Huntington,  1859-  The  things  men  fight  for,  with  some  ap- 
plication to  present  conditions  in  Europe,  by  H.  H.  Powers  .  . .  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.  vii,  382  p.  inch  maps.  20™.  $1.50. 

The  European  situation  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  national  patriotism  which  the  author  states  Is  at 
the  root  of  the  wliolt  matter.  A  chapter  on  "proposed  remedies  for  war"  and  'the  future  of  war"  conclude 
the  book. 

Pratt,  E.  E.  The  economic  factors  in  an  enduring  peace.  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  136-38. 

The  disputes  of  the  future  will  have  their  origin  in  economic  problems.  All  efforts  should  therefore  be 
l>ent  towards  reducing  the  points  of  trade  conflict  by  international  agreement. 

Preliminary  report  of  Bourgeois  commission :  basis  of  society  of  nations  plan 
now  in  hands  of  allied  governments.  League  Bulletin  No.  108  (0.12, 
1918)  286-7. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Society  plans  a  league  of  nations,  which  shall  include  only 
democratic  institutions,  to  be  established  before  war  ends. 

Preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  league  of  nations.  Cur.  Hist.  N. 
Y.  Times  9  pt.  2,  383  (Mr. '19). 

Traces  the  Ivigue  discussion  at  the  conference  through  its  various  phases,  giving  the  views  of  all  the 
participants. 

The  President  and  the  League  of  Nations.    Outlook  12]  :510  (March26,1919). 

Explanation  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  President  in  the  United  States. 

A  president  of  the  world.    Bellman  25  (N.1916,1918)  538-9. 

Discusses  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  executive  head  who, 
like  the  Uresident  of  the  United  States,  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  government 
with  Justice  and  firmness.  It  proposes  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  one  man  supremely  fitted  for  such  a  responsibility. 

President,  the  Senate,  and  the  peace  treaty.     Outlook  123:173  (Oct.1919). 

Opposes  the  amendments  to  the  leaguo  plan,  comparing  the  position  of  this  plan  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  without  precedent  or  important  standing,  rose  to  a  high  place. 

The  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  treaty.    Outlook  122 :464  (Jul.23,1919). 

A  poll  of  tin1  1  ress  of  the  country  concerning  Wilson's   speech  on    the   treaty   In-fore   the   Senate. 
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President's  interpretation  of  the  treaty.    Independent  99  :271  (Aug.30,1919). 

President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Senate,  January  22,  1917.    Independent 
89  (F.5,1917)  224-7. 

Text. 

President  Wilson's  move  for  peace.    Living  Age  292  (F.24,1917)  508-10. 

Uniavorable  criticism  of  President  Wilson's  "fourteen  points",  especially  the  "no  victory"  and  "freedom 
of  tin-  seas"  clauses. 

Price,  Theodore  H.     The  need  of  an  inter-state  commerce  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  Nations.    Out  look  121 :524  (March26,1919). 

Problems  of  a  peace  league.    North  American  Review  205  (Mr.1917)  475-80. 

Objection  to  the  League  of  Peace  as  the  dream  of  un  idealist. 

Problems  of  universal  peace.    Open  Court  31  ( Ja.1917)  59-63. 

An  pnalysis  of  the  problems  that  face  a  league  trying  to  establish  universal  peace  from  four  Oifferent 
pens. 

Proposed  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.    Rev.  of  Rev.  1.9  :413  (Ap.1919). 

Text  of  the  draft  as  reported  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  February  14,   1919. 

Proposed  world's  Magna  Charta.    Public  22:293  (Mr .22, '19). 

Official  text  of  the  peace  covetntnt. 

Pseudo-league  of  nations.    Nation  107  (Jl. 6,1918)  5. 

Objection  to  those  who  would  form  a  "League''  leaving  Germany,  tlie  disturbing  element,  out.     "Such  an 
alliance,   though  good,  should  not  masquerade  as  a  league  of  nations." 

Public  opinion  concerning  a  league  of  nations.    "World  Court  3  (D.1917;Ja., 
F.,My.,Ag.l918)  609-10;  4:11-14,  74-80,  302-4,  458-63. 

The  answers  of  a  number  of  well-known  persons  to  the  two  questions: 

1.  How  far  does  the  alignment  of  nations  in  this  war  provide  a  lilting  basis  for  a  league  of  nations  to 
liupiove  or  contract  international  relations  after  the  war? 

2.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  least  amount  of  improved  international  machinery  public  opinion  among  the 
fighting  nations  will  support  and  adopt  at  the  close  of  the  war? 

Ralston,  Jackson  Harvey,  1857-     . . .  Some  supposed  just  causes  of  war,  by 
Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston.    Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1911.    10  p. 

L>oy2cni. 

Address  at  the  New  England  peace  congress,  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  0,   1910. 
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Ranck,  Henry  H.  Christianizing  international  relations.  Reformed  Church 
Review  22 :429-452. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  the  catastrophe  which  the.  political  theories  of  Bernhardi  and  Treitechke 
hi-lped  to  precipitate.  If  we  seize  the  chance  offered  us,  we  can  inject  new  morality  into  international 
relations.  The  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  for  the  mutual  discussion  of  problems  and  difficulties  is  the 
first  >'lep  towards  accomplishing  this. 

Ratcliffe,  S.  K.    League  to  enforce  peace.    Survey  40  (1918)  259-60. 

The  impressions  of  an  Englishman  at  the  Conference  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  Moy,  1017. 

"Ratification  with  reservations"  predicted.  Literary  Digest  62:7  (Aug.9, 
1919). 

Newspaper  comment  on  the  possibilities  of  amendments  and  reservations. 

Ratify  the  treaty.     Outlook  122 :393  (Jul.9,1919). 

Reservations  denning  America's  desires  will  not  harm  the  treaty,  but  none  of  its  fundamental  points 
must  be  disturbed. 

Reely,  Mary  Katharine,  comp.  . . .  Selected  articles  on  world  peace,  includ- 
ing international  arbitration  and  disarmament,  comp.  by  Mary  Kath- 
arine Reely.  2d  and  enl  ed.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York  city, 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1916.  xxxiv,  256  p.  20cm.  (Debaters' 
handbook  series) 

"Bibliography  to  July,  1914":  p.   [xv]-xxxiv. 

Reeves.  The  justieiability  of  international  disputes.  Amer.  Pol.  Science 
Review,  vol.  10,  no.  1. 

The  canons  of  intemational  law  must  clearly  be  revised  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Until  this  is  c'one,  the 
settlement  by  legal  methods  of  all  international  disputes  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Reeves,  J.  S.  Two  conceptions  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  American  Hist. 
Review.  April  1917,  p.  535. 

Two  conceptions  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  have  furnished  the  basis  of  the  historical  argument  for  and 
against  it.  The  first  sets  forth  the  hard,  practical  rule  which  developed  during  centuries  of  active  maritime 
commerce  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  other  is  a  doc'trine  drawn  from  the  law  of  nature.  From  the 
combination  of  these  two  views  grew  the  body  of  our  international  law.  The  war  has  shown  the  futility  of 
that  code  of  liiws.  We  are  hard  forced  with  the  problem  of  adapting  that  code  to  the  changing  world 
conditions.  Our  success  will  determine  the  peace  of  the  future. 
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Reinsch,  Paul  Samuel,  1869-  Public  international  unions;  their  work  and 
organization,  a  study  in  international  administrative  law,  by  Paul  S. 
Reinseh  . . .  Boston  and  London,  Pub.  for  the  World  peace  foundation, 
Ginn  and  company,  1911.  viii,  191  p.  24  Va"".  $1.65. 

"Other  works,  by  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch":  p.  191.  . 

"Part  of  the  chapters  which  make  up  this  volume  were  published  originally  in  the  American  journal  of 
international  law,  the  American  political  science  review,  and  the  Forum." — Pref. 

"A  study  rl'  the  influence  exerted  by  international  organizations  ii>.  favor  of  universal  peace.  The 
author  counts  some  15C  international  unions  in  which  economic,  social,  scientific  interests  are  dealt  with  01. 
the  basis  of  world- wide  relations.  Thus  it  seems  to  him  a  new  internationalism  has  been  established, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  world,  because  it  works  powerfully  for  friendliness  between  the 
world's  peoples."-  New  York  Times. 

Renner,  Karl.  Austria  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Outlook  121 :606  (April 
9,1919). 

The  readers  of  this  article  will  understand  that  it  is  a  clever  argument  by  an  Austrian  who  at  heart 
sympathizes  with  the  German  attempts  to  delude  the  Allies  by  appeals  to  their  fear  of  universal  Belshevism, 
while  it  is  also  a  s-ribtle  appeal  to  the  supposed  ideals  of  America  as  opposed  to  those  of  other  countries. 

Republicans  and  Democrats.     Spectator  122 :720. 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  anger  of  the  Senate  over  itn  outraged  prerogatives  will  not  obscure  the 
league  issues. 

Responsibility  of  a  nation's  strength.    World's  Work  36  (My.1918)  11-13. 

In  or  out  of  a  league  of  nations,  richly  endowed  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  must  meet  their 
peculiar  responsibilities,  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dangers  of  unfair  commercial  competition,  and 
'nu<i  endeavor  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  dependent  aud  backward  peoples. 

Reuterskiold,  C.  A.  de.  Les  bases  d'un  nouveau  droit  des  glus.  "Scientia" 
24 :454-61. 

A  lasting  peace  must  be  based  on  entirely  new  conceptions  of  international  right  and  wrong.  The 
,-ommon  Interests  of  peoples  must  be  the  first  base.  Its  greatest  problem  will  be  the  regulation  of  the 
political  differences  rising  between  states  or  confederations.  There  must  be  some  organ,  some  executive 
and  judicial  assembly  which  shall  exercise  a  judicial  and  executive  power  in  such  cases.  The  realization 
find  the  recognition  of  this  organ  would  form  the  indispensable  foundation  for  the  new  law. 

The  Revised  covenant.     New  Statesman  13  :85. 

"The  new  addition  provides  that  the  covenant  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  international  engagements, 
sue!)  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  securing  the  main- 
tenance of  peace." 
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Right,  of  re  volution.     Public  22:11  (Ja.4,19). 

Tin-  leagu«-  woul.i  not  forbid  changes  of  government  which  made  foi"  democracy  nnd  continued  to  keep 
Intel-nation il  cider. 

Rignano,  Eugenic.  The  war  and  the  settlement,  an  Italian  view  by  Eugenio 
Riguano  ...  tr.  by  A.  M.  Sanderson  Furniss,  with  an  introduction  by 
Ramsay  Muir  .  .  .  [London]  Council  for  the  study  of  international 
relations  [1917]  100  p.  2iy2rm. 

(On  rover:   Foreign  series. — no.  3) 

Robinson,  Edgar  Eugene.  The  foreign  policy  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  1913- 
1917,  by  Edgar  E.  Robinson  . . .  and  Victor  J.  West  .  . .  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1917.  7  p.  ].,  3-428  p.  19V2cn\ 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison,  1874-  Brotherhood  of  men  and  nations,  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Civic  and  commer- 
cial club  at  Denver,  Colorado,  June  13,  1918.  [n.  p.,  1918]  42  p.  19y2"". 

Rogers,  R.  W.    Basis  of  a  world  order.     (O  '18) 

Pointing  out  the  sanity  of  establishing  a  world  federation  during  nnd  after  the  war,  showing  that  it  is 
the  only  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  discusses  his  s-.ubject  under  four  heads:  Guiding  principles,  The 
growing  will  to  federate,  The  century's  challenge. — The  Bk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Roosevelt  and  righteousness.    New  Republic  9  (Ja. 13, 1917)  281-3. 

Condemns  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attack  upon  the  idea  and  the  advocates  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  which 
appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine.  Refutes  his  present  arguments  by  his  own  arguments  for  some 
such  organization  as  a  league  of  nations,  enunciated  by  him  two  years  before. 

Root,  Elihu,  1845-  . .  .  The  outlook  for  international  law,  with  letter  com- 
mending the  League  to  enforce  peace,  by  Eiihu  Root.  Boston,  World 
peace  foundation,  1916.  15  p.  20i/2cin. 

(World  pence  foundation.     Pamphlet  series   ...   vol.   vi.   no.  8) 

Opening  address  by  Klihu  Root  as  president  of  the  American  society  of  international  law  at  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  Decemlier  28,  1915. 

Root  versus  Knox.     Review  1 :139  (June28,1919). 

Endorsement  of  Mr.  Root's  letter  to  Senator  Knox  condemning  the  Knox  resolution  which  implied  a 
reconsideration  ef  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Roper,  R.  C.  Thomas  Paine  first  to  urge  League  of  Nations.  Public  22  :488 
(My  10, '19). 

The  first  S<  cret.-n-j   <if  State  of  the-   I'nited  States  urifed   the   principles  of  International   arbitration   in  17!I7. 
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Russell,  E.     Economic  unity  and  political  division.    Dial  66  :629(Jun.28,'19). 

A  realization  of  America's  new  international  importance  and  of  the  importance  of  the  laboring  man  in 
economic  frv-cli'iu  cuist  go  with  the  league. 

Russell,  Bertrand.  Justice  in  war-time,  by  Bertrand  Russell,  ....  Chicago, 
London,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1916.  ix,  [2],  243  p.  20cm. 

The  "Reply  to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray"  is  :t  criticism  of  his  The  foreign  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
Bibliographical  foot-notes. 

Contents. — Preface. — An  appeal  to  the  intellectuals  of  Europe. — The  ethics  of  war. — War  and  non- 
resistance. — Why  nations  love  war. — The  future  of  Anglo-German  rivalry. — Is  a  permanent  peace  possible? — 
The  danger  to  civilization. — The  Kntente  policy,  1004-1915.  A  reply  to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray.  1.  Intro- 
duction. 2.  Morocco.  3.  The  Anglo-Kussian  Entente.  4.  Persia.  3.  What  our  policy  ought  to  have  been. — 
Appendix  A. — Appendix  B. — Index. 

Russell,  Bertrand  Arthur  William,  1872-  Why  men  fight ;  a  method  of  abol- 
ishing the  international  duel,  by  Bertrand  Russell  . .  .  New  York,  The 
Century  co.,  1917.  5  p.  1.,  3-272  p.  19y2om.  $1.50. 

London  edition  (G.  Allen  &  T'nwin  ltd.)  has  title:  Principles  of  social  reconstruction. 
"Lectures   ...   written  in  1915,  and  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  1910." — Pref.   to  London  edition. 
Contents. — The    principle   of   growth. — The   state. — -War   as   an    institution. — Property. — Education. — Mar- 
riage end  the  population  question. — Religion  and  the  churches. — What  we  can  do. 

Rhys,  Ernest.    The  new  compatriotism.  Hibbert  Journal  17 :2  (1919)  197-202. 

Believes  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  league  of  nations  with  a  league  of  peoples  behind  it,  because  "the  spirit 
of  fellowship  is  in  the  air." 

Samuel,  Herbert  Louis.  The  war  and  liberty  and  an  address  on  reconstruc- 
tion. [By]  the  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.  P.  London,  New  York, 
[etc.],  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1917.  [8],  128  p.  19rm. 

Contents.. —  1.  Constitutional  liberty. — 2.  National  liberty. — 3.  Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. — 4.  Per- 
sonal liberty. — 5.  Industrial  liberty. — 0.  Conclusion. — Reconstruction. 

Samuel,  Herbert.     The  world  and  the  little  nations.    New  Statesman  13  :42. 

"Those  units  which  are  already  in  fairly  close  proximity  should  not  be  destroyed.  Separatwiess  may  lie 
encouraged,  but  not  separation." 

Sanctity  of  international  contracts.    Living  Age  297  (My .4,1918)  312-15. 

Advocates  Insistence  on  the  sanctity  of  international  contracts  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
worlu,  and  goes  further  to  say  that  it  believes  that  the  idea  is  implicit  in  some  of  the  ablest  statements  of 
President  Wilson. 

Sanctity  of  international  contracts.    Spectator  120  "(Mr.23,1918)  308-9. 

The  only  necessary  condition  for  peace  is  that  nations  shall  be  made  to  respect  treaties  by  non-intercourse 
action. 
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Sayre,  Francis  Bowes.  Experiments  in  international  administration,  by 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre,  S.  J.  D.  New  York  and  London,  Harper  & 
brothers  [191.9]  8,  200,  [1]  p.  20cra. 

"Two  sorts  of  international  organizations  are  discussed:  those  in  which  the  primary  purpose  is  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  those  in  which  some  details  of  governmental  administration  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  international  group,"  in  a  situation  which  necessitated  it. — Dial. 

Scene  of  the  conflict  is  shifted  from  Paris  to  Washington.  Cur.  Op.  67  :69 
(Aug.1919;. 

Newspaper  views  on  the  possible  reception  of  the  league  by  the  people  and  Senate,  with  resfrvations 
approved  by  Wilson. 

Schevill,  F.     France  and  a  Wilsonian  peace.    Dial  66 :303  (Mar.22,1919). 

A  discussion  of  Andre  Cheradame's  "Essentials  of  an  Enduring  Victory,"  which  ignores  Wilson's  plan  in 
advocating  victory  nuLer  than  peace. 

Schiickmg,  Walter  Max  Adrian,  1875-  ....  The  international  union  of  the 
Hague  conferences,  by  Walther  Schiicking,  ....  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  ....  Oxford,  New  York,  [etc.],  The 
Clarendon  Press,  1918.  xiv,  341  p.  25y2cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.     Division  of  International  Law. 
Jittered  on  back:  The  work  of  the  Hague,  vol.1. 
Translatej  from  the  German  by  G.   Feuwick. 

Schvan,  Johan  August,  1870-  The  foundations  of  permanent  peace,  by  Au- 
gust Schvan.  London,  G.  Richards,  [1918?].  284  p.  19y2cm. 

Believe  in  a  "world  citizenship,"  not  a  central  world  government,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  sovereign 
state,  in  order  to  make  international  morality  possible  for  "autonomous  administrative  divisions  of 
humanity." 

Scott,  James  Brown,  1866-  ed.  American  addresses  at  the  second  Hague 
peace  conference,  delivered  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  General  Horace  Porter, 
James  Brown  Scott;  ed.,  with  introductory  notes,  by  James  Brown 
Scott  . . .  Boston  and  London,  For  the  International  school  of  peace, 
Ginn  and  company,  1910.  xlviii,  217  p.  24y2cm.  $1.65. 

Scott,  James  Brown,  1866-  The  Hague  peace  conferences  of  1899  and  1907 ; 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  in  the 
year  3908,  by  James  Brown  Scott  .  .  .  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
press,  1909.  2  v.  23cm. 

Contents. — I.  Conferences. — II.  Documents. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  T'nlversity. 
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Scott,  James  B.,  editor.    The  Hague  court  reports. 

Issued  by  the  Division  of  International  Law,   Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

In  addition  to  tbe  compromise  and  awardK,  the  arguments  and  other  documents  are  given.— Hicks. 

Scott,  James  Brown,  1866-  . . .  An  international  court  of  justice ;  letter  and 
memorandum  of  January  12,  1914,  to  the  Netherland  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of  jus- 
tice, by  James  Brown  Scott  .  .  .  New  York,  Oxford  university  press, 
American  branch;  [etc.,  etc.]  1916.  2  p.  1.,  p.  vii,  1 1.,  108  p.  251/^cm. 

At  head  of  title:  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.     Division  of  international  law. 

Scott,  James  Brown.  Pan-American  scientific  congress.  2d.,  Washington, 
D.  C..  ]  915-16. 

This  volume  contains  the  program  as  finally  carried  out,  the  list  of  scientific  institutions,  associations, 
learned  societies  participating  in  the  congri-ss,  and  the  lists  of  names  of  all  the  persons  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.—  Hicks. 

Scott,  J.  B.  The  organization  of  international  justice.  Advocate  of  Peace 
79  No.  1  (1917)  10-22. 

Teii  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  method  of  establishing  international  justice,  including  a  repetition  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  a  council  of  concilia tion  for  non-Justiciable  questions,  and  a  campaign  to  enlighten 
public  cpinion. 

Scott,  James  Brown,  1866-  ed.  Texts  of  the  peace  conferences  at  the  Hague. 
1899  and  1907,  with  English  translation  and  appendix  of  related  docu- 
ments ;  ed.,  with  an  introduction,  by  James  Brown  Scott  . . .  prefatory 
note  by  Elihu  Root  . . .  Boston  and  London,  Pub.  for  the  International 
school  of  peace,  (linn  &  company,  1908.  xxxiv,  447  p.  incl.  tables. 
24y2cni.  $2.00. 

Scott,  William  Robert,  1868-  Economic  problems  of  peace  after  war.  (Sec- 
ond series)  The  W.  Stanley  Jevons  lectures  at  University  college,  Lon- 
don, in  J918,  by  William  Robert  Scott  .  .  .  Cambridge  [Eng.j  The  Uni- 
versity press,  1918.  xii,  139  p.  22y2m. 

Contents. — Preface. — Mare  liberum,  aer  clausus? — A  league  of  nations  and  commercial  policy. — The 
financial  policy.— The  financial  burden  of  today  and  of  tomorrow. — Conscription  or  proscription  of  capital. — 
Tlip  period  of  financial  transition. — Ten  years  after. — Appendix. — Index. 

The  propone,'!  League  of  nations  and  the  regulation  of  aerial  traffic,  the  effects  of  the  establishment  ot 
such  a  league  on  commercial  policy,  the  financial  burden  of  today  and  tomorrow,  the  conscription  of  wealth 
and  capital,  and  the  problems  associated  with  future  taxation,  are  among  the  topics  treated  in  this 
thought-stimulating  work. — Ath. 

Scudder,  Doremus.    The  great  debate.    World-Court -4  (S.1918)  558-64. 

Labor's  stand  in  support  of  the  league  is  tho  important  thing  in  the- discussion.  Free  trade,  the  war's 
Created  boon,  may  be  brought  about  by  the  demands  of  the  Labor  party. 
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Seignobos,  Ch.    The  Society  of  Nations :  a  suggestion.    New  Europe  10 :28-30. 

"The  essential  for  th3  Society  of  Nations  is  to  create  an  organ  capable  of  forming  and  expressing  inter- 
national public  opinion."  To  accomplish  this  it  would  be  enough  to  add  to  the  conference  to  which  the  allied 
government!)  have  already  agreed,  to  create  one  or  two  delegates  from  the  parliament  of  each  state. 

Seitz,  Don  C.    Moral  influences  in  a  durable  peace.    Ann.  Am.  Acad.  (1917) 
216-219. 

The  breaking  down  of  moral  influence  is  the  most  deplorable  thing  attendant  upon  war.  Peace  that 
endures  will  never  come,  for  war  Is  necessary  at  intervals  to  instigate  improvement. 

Sells,  E.  W.    Plan  for  international  peace.    Journal  of  Accountancy  19  (F. 
1915)  85-96. 

Concrete  proposals  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  Tables  compiled  to  show  military  and  economic  burdens 
which  each  nation  ought  to  bear  if  the  league  is  to  represent  every  country. 

Senate  and  Shantung.     Review  1:223  (July26,1919). 

T'rges  that  Shantung  be  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance,  with  possible  reservations,  of 
the  VeivailI«'R  Treaty. 

Senate  and  the  League  of  Nations.     Outlook  122 :313  (Jun.25,1919). 

Outlines  the  is>sue  of  the  Knox  resolution  and  its  significance  as  a  prophesier  of  the  Senate's  action 
rt-garding  the  treaty. 

Senate  discussion  of  the  league:  project  attacked  by  Republicans.     Cur. 
Hist,  M.,  N.  Y.  Times,  10  pt.  1,  90  (Apr.  19). 

The  argujicuts  pro  and  con  reported  quite  fully  from  speeches;  also  the  Lodge  resolution  and  an  account 
of  the  snpoeux  <  f  the  league  plan  in  Europe. 

Senator  Knox  attempts  a  surgical  operation  on  the  treaty.    Cur.  Op.  67 :1. 

Condemnation  of  the  Knox  resolution. 

Senator  Lodge  in  debate.    Public  22 :319  (Mr.29,  '19). 

Charges  Senator  Lodge  with  failure  to  see  the  real  issues  at  stake  in  the  adoption  of  the  league  covenant 

Shad  well,  A.     Is  peace  possible?    Nine.  Cent,  (July,1918). 

I'ntil  Germany  is  thoroughly  punished,  peace  will  be  impossible.  She  must  be  forced  to  chanjre  ber 
arrogant  state  of  mind  and  learn  to  abhor  war. 

Shadwell,  A.  A.    Swiss  jurist  on  the  League  of  Nations.     Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury 84  (S.1918)  485-506. 

Puts  before  English  readers  a  study  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  pen  of 
the  Swiss  jurist,  Prof.  Nippcld.  The  main  context  of  Prof.  Nippold's  argument  is  that, 

1.  "The  contemplated  league  would  not  be  a  super-state  or  a  supreme  power,  sovereign  over  the  existing 
stawt." 

2.  "Germany  would  not  be  admitted  because  the  league  must  be  baaed  on  mutual   trust,   and   Germany 
hat.  destroyed  all  faith  in  her  word." 
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Shall  America  join  a  peace  league?    Literary  Digest  54  (F.10,1917)  324-5. 

Arguments  for  and  against  our  participation  in  the  league,  the  former  by  Senators  Cummins  and  Borah, 
the  latter  by  the  New  York  World  and  Atlanta  Journal. 

Shall  the  peace  league  include  Germany?    Literary  Digest  59  (0.12,1918) 
11-12. 

A  review  of  President  Wilson's  speech  declaring  for  admitting  all  nations  to  the  league,  with  TAriout 
expressions  of  opinion  for  and  against  this  policy. 

Shantung — Should  the  peace  treaty  have  given  Japan  a  foothold  there? 
Outlook  122 :601  (Aug.20,1919). 

A  discussion  pro  and  con.     China's  side  is  given  by  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright  In  "Th«  Injustice  to 
China,"  while  Japan's  side  is  given  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler  in  ''The  Case  for  Japan." 

Shaw,  F.  C.    A  danger  to  the  empire.    Lond.  1918. 

•'The  'daugiu-'  on  which  Mr.   Shaw  enlarges  concentrates  round  Point  5  in  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  colonial  claims." — Lond.  Times. 

Shaw  of  Dunfermline.    Failure  of  Waterloo.     Contemporary  Review  114 
(S.1918)  254-61. 

Compares  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Holy  Alliance  with  those  of  the  present  time. 

Sherrill,  C.  H.    Equipment  for  the  post  bellum  period.    Ann.  Am,  Acad. 
(1917)  219-222. 

A  state  of  mind  which  considers  the  point  of  view  of  other  nations,  but  principally  a  true  realization  of. 
Divine  Source  of  liberty,  are  the  best  equipment  for  making  just  decisions  after  the  war. 

Short,  William  H.    Program  and  policies  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace. 

'    A  handbook  for  officers,  speakers,  and  editors. — Hicks. 

Should  American  questions  be  excepted  from  compulsory  conference  ?    New 
Repab.  18:324  (Apr.1919). 

Refutes  ex -Sena  tor  Root's  claim  that  an  American  sphere  of  influence  should  be  kept  &»  »uch,  exhibiting 
the  desires  Df  France  and  Italy  at  present  as  examples  of  pueh  a  policy. 

Should  the  peace  treaty  be  ratified?    Outlook  122 :496  (Jul.30,1919). 

States  concisely  the  policy  of  the  Outlook  on  phases  of  the  treaty:    Riders,  amendments,   the  duty  ef  the 
Republicans,  constructive  problems. 

Should  the  peace  treaty  be  ratified?    Outlook  122 :499  (Jul.30,1919). 

A  group  of  letters  pro  and  con,  from  readers. 
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Shnster,  W.  Morgan.    Acquisitive  statesmanship.    American  Acad.  of  Polit. 
&  Soc.  Science  (1915)  245-51. 

The  United  States  should  insist  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sovereignty  of  unoffending  neutral  states  shall 
be  recognized,  and  should  prepare  to  back  her  doctrine  with  military  force. 

Sidebotham,  H.     Freedom  of  the  seas.    Atlantic,  vol.  118,  p.  261. 

The  principles  of  international  law  as  affecting  the  freedom  of  the  seas  need  radical  revision  and  closer 
definition,  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture,  abolition  of  commercial  blockade,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
mines  outside  territorial  waters,  a  more  straight  list  of  contraband,  and  an  extension  of  the  limit  of  terri- 
torial waters — all  these  changes  must  be  incorporated  into  the  new  code  of  international  law. 

Sidgwick,   H.     National   and   international   right   and   wrong.     Allen   and 
Unwin,  1919. 

Deals  with  such  questions  as  the  relations  of  honour  and  duty  among  states,  a  League  of  Nations,  the 
methods  of  avoiding  both  national  and  international  strife,  etc. 

Simonds,  Frank  H.     Hungary,  the  Balkans,  and  the  league. 

An  exposition  of  the  crying  need  for  a  league  to  solvo  the  complicated  problem  of  Hungary  and  the 
Balkans. 

Simonds,  F.  H.     Issues  of  the  Peace  Conference.    Rev.  of  Rev.  19  -.599  (Jan. 
1919). 

Discusses  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  upholding  the  league  as  part  of 
the  treaty. 

Simonds,  F.  H.     Problems  of  peace.    Rev.  of  Rev.  59  :33  (Jan.! 919). 

Discusses  the  league  after  thoroughly  presenting  all  the  peace  problems  in  review. 

Singer,  Cathleyne.     America  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

America  must  put  off  her  suspicion  of  European  imperialism  and  work  whole-heartedly  with  the  European 
nations  for  the  realization  of  a  common  ideal,  the  League  of  Nations. 

Sir  W.  Dickinson  on  League  of  Nations.    Christian  Science  Monitor  (My. 
13,  1918). 

Tlie  sanctity  of  international  contracts  must  be  observed.  There  must  be  some  force  behind  them  to 
enforce  them.  The  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  is  the  logical  method  to  obtain  the  force.  Such  an 
organization  would  guarantee  the  right  of  independent  states,  settle  territorial  disputes,  and  render  a  decision 
nbout  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Sixteenth-century  League  of  Nations.    Nation  108:372  (Mar.1919). 

An  account  of  the  treaties  of  universal  peace  promulgated  by  Wolsey  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Slayden,  James  L.  Disarmament  and  international  courts  prerequisites  to  a 
durable  peace.  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917) 
92-99. 

If  nations  can  be  penuaded  to  disarm,  courts  and  arbitration  will  follow  naturally.  Democracy  ia  neces- 
sary 1<>  peace,  where  no  ruler  can  make  war  at  will. 

Sloane,  William  Milligan.  Napoleon  and  Hollenzollern.  Nation  107  (N.2, 
1918)  508-10. 

Comparison  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  following  Napoleon's  downfall,  and  the  possible  effects  of  Wll- 
helm's  abdication.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this,  the  supreme  downfall,  to  establish  freedom  for  the 
world's  peoples. 

Smuts,  J.  C.     Plan  for  the  League  of  Nations.    Nat.  108:225  (F.8,'19). 

Very  extensive  account  of  General  Smnts'  well-known  plan,  treating  the  iiosltion  and  powers  of  the 
league,  its  constitution,  and  its  connection  with  a  real  world  peace. 

Smuts,  Jan  Christiaan,  1870-  War-time  speeches;  a  compilation  of  public 
utterances  in  Great  Britain,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C..  Smuts  . .;. 
in  connection  with  the  session  of  the  Imperial  war  cabinet  and  Imperial 
war  conference,  1917.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1917.  viii  p.,  3  1.,  3-127  p.  18cm. 

Contents. — The  war  anJ  empire  problems. — The  future  constitutional  relations  in  the  empire. — The 
British  commonwealth  of  nations.- — The  war  and  the  empire. — Youth  and  honour. — A  league  of  nations. — 
Freedom. —The  future  of  South  and  Central  Africa.— Russia — the  need  of  discipline  and  organisation. — 
Iieniocriicy  and  the  war. 

Snead-Gox,  J.  G.  Future  machinery  of  peace.  Dublin  Review  160  (Ja. 
1917)  1-16. 

Out  of  the  minds  of  American  publicists  has  come  the  most  comprehensive  plan  yet  forwarded  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  The  proposals  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  are  the  simplest 
and  niost  practicable  plans  ret  presented. 

Snead-Cox,  J.  G.  Future  machinery  of  peace.  Living  Age  292  (Mr.31,1917) 
771-9. 

Shows  at  length  the  flaws  in  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Hague  conferences,  and  supports  Mr.  Taft's 
scheme  as  a  remedy. 

Snow,  Alpheus  Henry,  1859-  Co-operation  versus  compulsion  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  society  of  nations;  an  address  delivered  before  the  Lak.e 
Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration,  May  18th,  1916.  By 
Alpheus  H.  Snow.  [Washington?  D.C.,  1916]  12  p.  22V2cm. 

On  cover:  An  argument  against  the  League  to  enforce  peace. 


Snow,  Alpheus  H,    Cooperative  union  of  nations.  :  Warldtgo^irt  4  (Ap.1918) 
•;•••  202-10,.        ..-;  .;,  ;..,v  ',-•  :,*.      --.,'.,;.  ..1*  U  •  UTJC&    .w»*s  •  i 

Would   have   n   league   based   on   self-interest,    not   fear  of   force;    self-aggrandizement   by   cooperation   in 
utilizing  resources  common  to  all. 

Snow,  A.  H.     Disposition  of  the  German  colonies.    Nation  109  :527. 

Explains  \vl'i»t  bas  lieen  divided  concerning  the  colonial  mandates  under.  the  league,  and.wfiiy.. 

,.r..aV        .;>-•.  ::•  .  .':._.•;•."•  .!.:.'j  .'  ;.    i  .*£».'     -:...••':,..,_...•:        .•»..;.«.•£«•   v'.i-    -.    tSSSui-!:*  f*>     £8>lS5&iyjs&.- 

".'•         •  "'•  •  .    '•  i.i-!! 

Snow,  A.  H..    Mandatory  system  under,  the.  covenant  of  tlie  League  Jol  Na- 
tions.  ^  Academy  of  Political  Science-  Proceedings  8:426.;;     .^t^'^»  f*» 

Explanation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  a  nation  that  accepts  a  mandated    '~:  '•' 

Snow,  AV  HX'  International  reorganization;    'Advocate  of  i  Peace  4-9.* 

' 


The  only  organization  possible  is  a  continuation  of  the  non-compulsive  Hague  Constitution  of  1899  enlarged, 
but  with  no  disturbing  element  of  force. 

,..'...        '    •      :'-.•    .:-;.••...:    /-./    .       .''    ":.     .       '  :  '.  •     ._•'.•*     *?.'.V.       •'?:'.'         •'      '•'.          .-'...'.  :.:-^.  _'":/     ill^W    ^  i^.'fftS-  ' 

Snow,  Alpheus  H.    League  to  enforce  peace:  reply.    Advocate  of  "Peace  78 
(N.1916)  303-4. 

"The  undertakings.pt  t&e.  vague  apd  dangerous  liabilities  which  the  nations  of  the  proposed  league  would 
assume  would  have  far-reaching  conseqnenc-es  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  power  of  a  nation  to  enter 
into  n  union  with  other  nations  under  a  compulsive  constitution  supreme  over  the  national  constitution.  Is 
not  H  power  to  make  a  treaty  -but  a  self-abnegation  'transcending  till  other  powers.  That  the  compulsive 
feature  will  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United"  States  or  by  the  people  of  any  other  nation  appears 
unlikely."  •  '  •  "*** 

Snow,  A.  H.     New  national  processes  and  organs  required  for  adopting  and 
effectiuitihg  th'e  covenant.  '  Academy  ^  of  Political  Science  Proceedings 

* 


_ 

...  T^ie  finst  nei-d  is  for  sfine  kind  of  an  organ  that  can  handle  the  new  external  domestic  relations  of  tlie 
United  States  with  the-  other  states  of  the  league.  To  assist  it  there  should  be  »ome  national  body  such  ai 
a  "National  Council  of  International  Cooperation." 

Snow,  Alpheus  H.    'The  "Shantung  question  and  spheres  of  influence.     Na- 
tion .109  -MO  (Sept.20,19J  9)  . 

"The  I  nitod  States,  by  the  'Hay  Proposals,'  recognized  spheres  of  influence  as  legitimate  institutions 
without  attempting  to  define  their  import.  Whatever  the  theo'y  or  practice,  however,  they  unquestionably 
menace  the  peace  of  states  where  they  exist,  and  the  proper  economic  development  of  the  world." 

Societe  des  nations  et  ligue  permanente  des  etats  allies  et  amis  de  1  'entente. 
Revue  des  sciences  politiques.  40  :329-45. 

Discussion  of  the  league  proposals  from  a  French  viewpoint.  Solidarity  is  the  first  requisite.  Its  work- 
Ings  must  be  workable  and  practical.  The  nations  that  enter  the  league  must  be  wholly  in  concert  in  their 
views  and  must  stand  firmly  by  its  mandates.  If  it  proves  solid  and  lasting,  it  spells  happiness  for  the 
fiitur*. 
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A  society  of  nations.    Public  22  :201.  ;       ^  ........    - 

The  first  essential  in  making  a  league  is  to  make  a  beginning;  that  done,  it  will  merely  be  a  question  of 
keeping  on,  changing,  amending,  and  building  as  experience  shows  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 

-..     •   .  .    ..../.  '•».-•  ;  "  .....  :  •:         ...    -:.&J.f       '-,,    it    -• 

Spender,  H.    A  league  of  nations.    A  voice  from  the  past.    Contemporary 
Review  114  .(1918)  407-14. 

A  review  of  William  Perm's  "Peace  of  Europe"  as  offering  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  a  league  of  nations  to-day. 

Spjller,  Gustav.    A  fatal  flaw  in  the  League-of-Nations  schemes.    Advocate 
'  of  Peace  80  (N.1918)  300-1. 

•It  should  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  league  of  nations  which  shall  Involve  the  complete  eradi- 

cation of  militarism   and   armaments.  I;  would   be   lamentable   if   the   chances  of  a  permanent   peace   were 

wrecked  tiy  a  false  •analogy."           :'  '  •     ' 

,,•:•'«           ,  ••  .    '••  ••,  •  '.•'."    £    "  .-••;..!••*.',:•  :  .:-:  >:(•  : 

Spiller,  G.    Papers  on  inter-racial  problems  communicated  to  the  first  Uni- 
VV    vers'al  ;Races  Congress,  held  at  the  University  of  London,  July  26-29, 


"Non-political  discussions  of  the  world's  races  with  respect  to  civilization  and  the  promotion  of  Inter- 
national friendship."  We  commend  this  collection  of  essays  to  the  careful  attention  of  statesmen, 
publicists,  social  reformers,'  on  the  one'  hand,  and  of  that  large  class  in  our  country  who  have  taken  it  as  a 
cardinal  and  undisputed  fact  that  the  Caucasian  race  1»  the  natural  king  of  rac«s,  and  that  Anglo-Saxondom 
is  the  crown  upon  Its  head."—  Independent. 

Spring1,  S.  English  opportunism  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Dial  66  :284 
(Mar  22.1  919). 

The  English  method  of  merely  meeting  emergencies  Is  cliaiticteristic  of  the  structure  of  the  present 
league. 

Springfield,  Mass.    City  library  association.     .  .  .  The  league  of  nations  .  .  . 

[Springfield,  1919]    _|4]  p.    17"". 

Caption  title. 

Stallybrass,  William  Teulon  Swan.  A  society  of  states;  or,  Sovereignty, 
independence,  and  equality  in  a  league  of  nations,  by  W.  T.  S.  Stally- 
brass .  .  .  London,  G.  Routledge  &  sons,  ltd.  ;  New  York,  E.  P.  Button 
&co.  [1918]  4  p.  1.,  176  p.  381"1. 

Claims  that  "the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  independence  of  states  is  not  in  conformity  with 
fact."  and  thus  the  League  is  not  an  abrupt  departure.  —  London  Times. 
"First  edition.  November,  1!)18."  • 

Stearns,  Harold.    Will  Russia  defeat  us  ?    Dial  65  (N.16,1918)  397-9. 

Presents  the  Russian  question  as  one  of  the  typical  problems  which  would  face  a  league  of  nations.  Let 
the  efficency  of  such  an  organization  be  tested  by  the  way  in  which  it  handles  the  Russian  question. 
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Steed,  Henry  W.  The  Allied  peace  conference.  A  warning.  19th  Century 
64:985-8* 

"No  sound  or  lasting  peace  is  now  conceivable  without  the  effective  organization  of  a  league  of  nations 
in  come  practical  workaday  form.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  strong  desire  of  the  Allied  and  American  peoples 
that  this  should  be  so;  and  statesmen  and  diplomatists  will  ignore  that  desire  at  their  peril." 

Stein.  Robert,  1857-  .  .  .  Peace  through  a  disentangling  alliance,  by  Robert 
Stein  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  Judd  &  Detweiler,  inc.,  printers,  1916. 
72  p.  23V2cin. 

Discusses  the  question:  Shall  the  United  Stales,  after  the  European  war,  offer  to  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

Steinmetz,  Charles  Proteus,  1865-  America  and  the  new  epoch  [by]  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz  .  .  .  New  York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers,  [C1916] 
6  p.  1.,  228,  [11  p.  19i/2cm.  -$1-00. 

Following  the  evolutionary  method,  the  author  traces  the  development  of  competition  into  cooperation 
and  shows  how  the  modern  corporation  might  conceivably  strve  at  once  as  the  mod"!  and  as  the  germ  of  the 
commonwealth  which  the  socialists  desire. 

Stephen,  Herbert.  American  dream  of  peace.  Nineteenth  Century  81  (Ap. 
1917)  799-810. 

Absolute,  and  sometimes  hitter1,  denouncements  of  President  Wilson's  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of 
war  as  dreamy,  theoretical,  and  utterly  impracticable.  Author,  laying  aside  the  hypothesis  that  war  can  be 
abolished  by  proper  international  agencies,  advocates  an  even  more  scientific  prosecution  of  war  as  the  only 
true  guaranty  of  peace. 

Stephen,  H.     League  of  dreams.    19th  Cent.  85  :11  (Ja.'19). 

Proposes  a  coroph-te  rejection  of  the  whole  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  nud  the  retaining  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  would  do  away  with  for  single  nations. 

Stoddard,  Theodore  Lothrop,  1883-  Stakes  of  the  war;  summary  of  the 
various  problems,  claims  and  interests  of  the  nations  at  the  peace  table, 
by  Lothrop  Stoddard  .  .  .  and  Glenn  Frank  .  .  .  New  York,  The  Cen- 
tury co.,  1918r  4  p.  1.,  vii-xii,  [4],  377  p.  fold,  front.,  maps  (part  fold.) 


Rfbliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 
KibHography  :  p.  308-377. 

Stone,  F.  G.    Leagues  to  enforce  peace.    An  illusion  of  today.    Nineteenth 
Century  81  (Mr.1917)  689-708. 

Rather  skeptical   view  of   the   feasibility   of  the   formation  of  a   league  of  nations  at   the   present   time 
"when  there  is  no  peace  and  can  be  no  peace"  until  international  ethics  shall  have  risen  to  a  higher  level. 

Stowell,  Ellery  C.    A  league  of  nations.    Nation  103  (D.7,1916)  536-8. 

The  danger  of  the  proposed  league  contrasted  with  the  advantages  of  using  and  extending  the  present 
machinery  of  arbitration  at  the  Hague. 
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Straus,  Oscar  S.  Two  events  that  presage  a  durable  peace.  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  110-12. 

The  dethronement  of  Czardom  in  Russia  and  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war  promise  a  preponder- 
ance of  democratic  nations  to  decide  the  issues  after  the  war  in  favor  of  durable  peace. 

Stuart,  Graham  Henry.  A  league  of  nations,  prepared  by  Graham  H.  Stuart 
. . .  Department  of  debating  and  public  instruction,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  .  .  .  [Madison]  1919.  16  p.  19em. 

(Bulletin  ot  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  serial  no.  1/70.     General  series  no.  754) 
"Selected  bibliography":  p.  10-14. 

Sunderland,  J.  T.    Rising  Japan.    Putnam,  1918. 

Is  she  a  menace  or  a  comrade  to  be  welcomed  in  the  Fraternity  of  Nations?      Urges  Americans  to  adopt 
a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  Japan. 

Support  for  a  league  of  nations.    Survey  41  (1918)  408. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  backed  up  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  signatory 
powers.     There  is  no  place  for  anything  but  the  most  enthusiastic  support  of  the  movement. 

Sweetser,  A.     A  step  in  internationalism.    New  Repub.  18 :17  (Fe.1919). 

Desires   the  controlling  of  the  food  and  shipping  of  the  world   by   the   league   as   the  most  forceful   and 
natural  way  to  aevi-loi-  internationalism. 

Sydenham  of  Combe.  Greatest  league  of  nations.  Nineteenth  Century  84 
'Ag.1918)  251-9. 

Presents  the  view  that  whatever  the  delays  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  establishment,   the  League 
of  Nations  still  remains  the  paramount  question  before  the  world. 

Tactical  blunder  of  the  Republicans.    Outlook  122  -.425  (Jul.16,1919). 

The  issue  of  tl>e  league  of  Nations  will  probably  end  in  a  defeat  for  the  Senators  by  the  people's  vote, 
Imt  the  Republicans  could  have  assured  their  position  by  accepting  it,  subject  to  later  reservations. 

Taft,  W.  H.  and  others.  The  covenanter.  An  American  exposition  of  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

Taft,  W.  H.    Fruits  of  victory.    Ind.  96  (1918)  252. 

The  world  has  become  democratic,  and  the  peoples  need  a  league  to  keep  peace  in  their  new  condition. 

Taft,  W.  H.  League  to  enforce  peace.  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Proceedings  (1917)  33-43. 

Address  delivered  in  Pittsburgh  in  June,  1917,  explaining  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  its  activities  up 
to  date,  and  its  future  expansion. 

Taft,  W.  H.  League  to  enforce  peace.  National  Education  Association. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  (1916)  41-49. 

Address  explaining  the  proposals  of  the  league,  stating  and  answering  the  objections  to  it 
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Taft,  William  Howard,  pres.  U.  S.,  1857-    A  league  to  enforce  world  peace. 

(In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1916. 
p.  41-Ui) 

Taft,  W.  H.  The  Paris  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations.  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Review  13  :181. 

Exposition  of  It-ague  covenant,  with  answers  to  objections  of  unoonstituiionality  and  conflict  with 
Monroe  (ttx-trin-?. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  pres.  U.  S.,  1857-  World  peace:  a  written  debate 
between  William  Howard  Taft  and  William  Jennings  Bryan.  New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  company  [C1917]  xvi  p.,  11.,  19-156  p.  2  port, 
(incl.  front.)  19y2"".  $1.00. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  and  Bryan,  W.  J.    World  Peace    (Je  18) 

A  written  debate  between  William  Howard  Taft  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  which  took  place  before 
the  entry  of  the  U.  S.  into  the  war.  The  following  were  discussed — (1)  Is  the  platform  of  the  League  to 
enforce  peace  feasible?  (2)  Is  it  the  most  practical  plan  for  securing  a  permanent  peace  after  the  war? 
(3)  Should  the  I!.  S.  l>ecome  a  signatory  to  the  League  to  enforce  peace?  Mr.  Taft  uphold  the  affirmative. 
—The  Rk.  Rev.  Dig. 

Taft,  William  H.,  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence  and  Marburg,  Theodore.  League  of 
Nations.  Independent  82  (Je.14,1915)  459-62. 

Taft:  An  exposition  of  the  four  articles. 

Lowell.  International  police  force  necessary. 

Marburg:  Obligation  backed  by  public  opinion  Is  better  than  alliances. 

Taylor,  Charles  Fremont.  Political  league  to  enforce  peace.  Public  21  (Jo. 
15,1918)  755-8. 

A  plea  for  a  political  combination  of  the  Allied  nations  to  inMire  the  continuance  of  their  cooperation 
after  the  end  <,t  tl'c  war  has  removed  the  common  l>onil. 

Tead,  Ordway.  International  economic  functions.  Public  21  (Apr.6,1918) 
432-5. 

Xati.ms  should  not  become  economically  self-sufficient,  but  international  industrial  interdioiiendencc 
should  l>e  encouraged  to  make  11  league  real. 

Tead,  Ordway.  The  people's  part  in  peace;  an  inquiry  into  the  basis  for  a 
sound  internationalism,  by  Ordway  Tead  . .  .  New  York,  H.  Holt  and 
company,  1918.  ix  p.,  1  1.,  156  p.  19y2cm.  $1.10. 

"In  this  I iook  I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  question:  How  can  the  pence  terms  and  conditions  contained 
in  the  Inter-allied  labor  war  aims  be  given  practical  effect?" — Pref. 

Contents. — Preface. — Introduction. — The  league  of  nations. — Economic  guarantees  of  peace. — Interna- 
tional labor  legislation. — The  basis  of  representation. — The  national  economy. — The  spiritual  guarantees  of 
peace. 

Discusses  various  aspects  of  the  question:  "How  can  the  peace  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
Inter-Allied  Labor  War  Aim*  li«  given  practical  effect?" 
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Test  of  events.     New  Repub.  18 :290  ( Apr.1919) . 

The  stand  that  Germany's  interests  should  be  oared  for,  though  unpopular,  Is  the  only  means  of  saving 
Kurope  from  an  overrunning  cf  anaivhy. 

The  Text  of  the  Shantung  treaty  of  1898.    Nation  109  :365  (Sept.20,1919). 

(terinan  •xfii-ial  li-xt  with  English  translation. 

Thackray,  E.     Enthronement  of  public  right.     International  Journal  of 
Ethics  29  (0.1918)  8-25. 

We  must  tirst  find  out  exactly  what  we  expect  to  gain  by  enthroning  justice,  by  giving  might  to  right. 
Once  that  is  settled,  we  must  establish  some  throne.  Any  international  government  must  have  its  capital, 
if  merely  lot  prestige.  Why  not  Constantinople?  When  justice  has  thus  been  established,  we  must  seek 
some  method  of  guaranteeing  its  safety.  The  advisability  of  a  league  of  nations  for  this  purpose  depends 
on  how  such  a  league  is  administered.  We  must  be  willing  to  put  aside  purely  national  consideration,  be 
willing  even  to  make  economic  and  commercial  concessions.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  league, 
to  tear  down  anarchy  and  to  enthrone  public  right. 

That  "entangling  alliance"  with  France  and  England.    Literary  Digest  62: 
12  (Julyl9,1919). 

Newspaper  comment  or.  this  phase  of  the  league  question. 

Thomas,  Albert.    League  of  Nations.    Atlantic  Monthly  122  (N.1918)  677-87. 

Gives  the  historical  background  from  which  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  has  emerged  and  the  develop- 
ments which  the  idea  must  yet  pass  through  before  It  is  fully  realized.  There  follows  an  enumeration  of 
ihe  difficulties  and  the  tasks  which  face  the  League,  economic,  military  and  racial. 

Three  presidents  on  the  league  to  enforce  peace.    Ind.  86  (1916)  264. 

Wilson:  In  the  last  analysis  the  peace  of  society  is  obtained  by  force. 

Taft:  A  court,  a  commission  of  conciliation,  conferences,  and  force  are  the  fundamentals. 

Koosevelt:  A  league  is  advisable  if  force  Is  added  to  the  plan  of  conciliation. 

Through  liberty  to  world  peace:  first  congress  of  the  league  of  small  and 
subject  nationalities.    Survey  39  (N.10,1917)  137-40. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  League  of  Small  and  Subject  Nationalities  held 
in  New  York  City  in  November,  1917,  together  witli  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  body. 

Thurston,  Carl  H.  P.     League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Conference.    Public 
21  (S.LMJ918)  1205-8. 

The  League  'if  Nations  must  be  formulated  before  or  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty.  If  it  were 
formed  afterward  it  might  find  its  work  hampered  by  the  decisions  of  the  treaty.  Let  those  who  make  the 
treaty  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  those  who  make  the  league.  Cooperation  between  the  two  bodies  is 
ilic  flirt  essential  ot  a  lasting  peace. 

To  General  Smuts.    New  Repub.  19  :302  (Jul.1919). 

The  homage  of  all  league  supporters  is  duo  to  its  originator.  General  Smuts,  who  alone  confessed  in 
signing  it  that  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  document,  to  IK-  remodeled  after  the  wvurlng  of  peace. 
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To  infuse  personal  morality  into  nations.     Literary  Digest  50  (Je. 12,1915) 
1405-6. 

Extracts  from  speeches  delivered  at  the  World  Court  Congress  held  in  Cleveland  in  1015  in  favor  of  such 
a  court  and  an  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the  court. 

Tolman,  E.  B.     The  world  war  and  the  evolution  of  world  justice.    Am.  Law 
Rev.  52  (1918)  481-96. 

From  aboriginal  concepts  of  individual  justice  sprang  courts  of  justice.  From  the  punishment  of  indi- 
vidual crimes  there  came  a  code  of  moral  law  which  extended  beyond  individual  morality  and  constituted  a 
body  of  interiuitional  law.  World  justice  demanded  the  right  to  national  life,  liberty  and  equality.  The 
war,  backed  up  by  thf-  theory  of  autocracy,  has  tried  to  do  away  with  this  fundamental  conception.  We 
Lave  a  body  c.t  international  law;  the  need  of  the  futuro  is  a  world  court  to  enforce  this  law. 


To  lovers  of  peace.    Outlook  111  (1915)  254. 

Declares  that  no  scheme  can  prevent  war,  but  a  league  is  the  only  means  of  lessening  the  likelihood  of 
•war. 

To  make  peace  permanent.    Lit.  Digest  53  (1916)  1238. 

Allied  comment  favoring  a  league  of  nations;  German  comment  condemning  it. 

To  make  the  League  of  Nations  real.    New  Republic  13  ( Ja.26,1918)  368-72. 

By  taking  the  League  of  Nations  idea  seriously,  as  the  one  thing  for  which  we  are  fighting,  we  can  hope 
to  win,  by  doing  away  with  differences  of  purpose. 

To  make  the  peace  secure.    Nation  103  (N.2,1916)  413. 

Distinction  between  an  English  peace,  which  is  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  future  wars,  and  a 
German  peace,  which  would  leave  her  a  world  state,  witli  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  imposition 
of  an  English  peace  will  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  German  thought  and  action. 

Toynbee,  Arnold  Joseph.  Nationality  &  the  war,  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  with 
many  coloured  maps.  London  and  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  sons,  ltd.,  1915. 
xii,  522  p.  maps.  21cm. 

A  study  of  tiie  relationship  of  nationality  to  the  settlement  of  boundaries  after  the  war. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles.    122 :96  (May21,1919) . 

Analysis  uf  th?  treaty  under  the  three  main  headings:  (1)  Security  for  the  future,  (2)  the  ,-onsciousne.ss 
(if  guilt,  (3)  AiiJK-rica's  part  in  the  peace. 

Trotter,  W.  Instincts  of  the  herd  in  peace  and  war,  by  W.  Trotter.  London, 
T.  F.  Unwin,  ltd.  [1916]  213,  [1]  p.  19tni. 

"The  first  two  essays  in  this  book  were  . . .  published  in  the  Sociological  review  in  1908  and  1909." — Pref. 

Contents. — Herd  instinct  and  its  bearing  on  the  psychology  of  civilized  man. — Sociological  applications  of 
the  psychology  of  herd  instinct. — Speculations  upon  the  human  mind  in  1915. 

The  purpose  of  the  l>ook  is  to  throw  a  light  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  international  relations  and 
to  interpret  international  politics  from  such  a  viewpoint. 
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Trueblood,  Benjamin  Franklin,  1847-1916.  The  federation  of  the  world,  by 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mif- 
ilin  and  company,  1899.  vii  p.,  1 1.,  162  p.,  1 1.  18cra. 

Bibliography:  p.   [154] -162. 

"The  aim  is  to  show  that  the  nature  of  man  and  of  society  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  general 
federation  of  the  race  ought  to  exist,  that  war  ought  to  be  abolished,  that  the  whole  of  humanity  must 
move  together  in  harmonious  cooperation  if  it  ever  fulfills  its  destiny. 

Tucker,  Irwin  St.  John,  1886-  Internationalism,  the  problem  of  the  hour,  by 
Irwin  St.  John  Tucker.  In  five  lectures.  Chicago,  111.,  The  author, 
[1918].  30,  27,  40,  31,  31  p.  22em. 

Contents. — 1.  The  German  idea:  "Deutsehland  ueber  Alles." — 2.  The  British  idea:  "Britannia  rules  the 
wave?." — 3.  The  American  idea:  phrases  versus  facts. — 4.  The  Russian  Idea:  the  proletarian  revolt. — 5.  The 
labor  idea:  the  history  anil  future  of  the  International. 

Turner,  J.  K.     Peace  league  or  war  league?    Nation  19  :140  (Aug.2). 

Declares  that  the  Lc-ague  of  Nations  as  framed,  in  not  caring  for  small  nations  fairly,  and  in  overlooking 
problems  of  aggression,  will  merely  lead  to  future  wars. 

Tuttle,  F.  G.     Women  and  world  federation.    McBride,  1919. 

"A  plea  for  women  to  assume  the  initiative  in  creating  an  effective  structure  of  lasting  peace." — Dial 

United  nations.    Independent  93  (-Ja.26,1918)  141,  152. 

Gives  the  proposals  for  a  tentative  draft  convention  for  a  league  of  nations  as  revised  up  to  December 
15th,  1917. 

U.  S.  Naval  war  college,  Newport.    International  law  topics. 

Discussions  of  the  declaration,  by  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof. 
George  G.  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  International  Naval  Conference. — Hicks. 

United  we  stand.    Outlook  121 :511  (March26,1919). 

"We  may  well  join  (with  other  nations)  in  such  mutual  surrender  of  sovereign  prerogatives  as  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  justice,  liberty  and  peace." 

"Unprovoked  aggression."     New  Repub.  19:339  (Jul.1919). 

An  indictmeut  against  the  formation  of  the  Angio-Franco-American  Alliance,  which  is  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  clique  for  diplomatic  purposes  within  the  League  Council. 
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Usher,  Roland  G.  The  international  right  America  must  champion.  Annals 
of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  49-57. 

America  must  champion  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  international  affairs,  and  the  removal  of  world 
decisions  from  merely  European  politics. 

U.  S.  President,  1913-  (Wilson)  ...  A  league  for  peace.  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  delivered  before  the  United  States  Senate 
on  January  22,  1917,  submitting  certain  conditions  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  feel  justified  in  approving  its  formal  and  solemn  adher- 
ence to  a  league  for  peace  . . .  Washington,  Govt.  print,  off.,  1917.  8  p. 
23cm.  (64th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Senate.  Doc.  685) 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations  and  ordered  printed  January  2'2,   11)17. 

Issued  also  without  document  series  note,  with  title:  Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States   ... 

Utopia.    New  Statesman  10  (Ja.5,1918)  324-5. 

Keijuests  those  who  call  the  league  Utopian  to  consider  that  the  difficulties  of  attaining  Utopia  are  no 
greater  than  those  of  making  war,  and  we  must  now  choose  between  them. 

Van  Hise,  Charles  R.  A  league  of  nations.  New  York  Evening  Post  Maga- 
zine (N.30,1918)  1-2. 

Answers  to  the  general  questions  arising  from  the  league  discussion,  upholding  boycott  as  a  means  of 
forcing  decisions,  the  admission  of  a  democratic  Germany,  prevention  of  unfair  trade  practises,  and  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  prevent  a  worse  disruption  of  her  isolation  policy. 

Van  Vollenhoven,  C.  Three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  Hague  :Nijhoff,  1919. 

The  period  from  1570  to  1770,  under  Grotius,  showing  fragmentary  rules  at  work;  from  1770  to  1!)14. 
under  Vattel,  who  waged  war  for  the  sake  of  paramount  power;  and  the  period  of  the  war  of  1014  and  the 
Hague  t'oiif'.M'enefs,  form  the  three  stages  in  this  evolution. 

Veblen,  Thorstein  B.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  peace  and  the  terms  of 
its  perpetuation,  by  Thorstein  Veblen  . . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company ;  London,  Macmillan  &  co.,  ltd.,  1917.  2  p.  1.,  vii-xiii  p.,  1 1., 
367  p.  20"". 

"Gives  aiil  to  Kniserisin"  l>y  assuming  that  "on  the  whole  it  would  IK>  hotter  to  submit  to  Germany 
rather  than  KO  to  the  immense  cost  of  resistance." — W.  H.  Hobbs  in  N.  V.  Times. 

Veblen,  T.     Peace.    Dial  66:485  (May  17,1919). 

Considers  the  covenant  an  instrument  of  commercialized  nationalism,  ignoring  the  men  who  should  have 
Iwd  a  hand  i.i  its  creation. 

Venizelos.     Why  we  need  the  League  of  Nations.    Ind.  97  :404  (Mr.22,'19). 

Expresses  the  confidence  of  the  smaller  nations  in  the  league,  and  discusses  the  way  in  which  certain 
articles  in  the  covenant  were  arrived  at. 
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Villard,  0.  G.     Position  of  France.    Nation  108 :280  (Feb.1919). 

Considers  absolute  disarmament  for  all  nations  as  the  only  possible  means  of  placing  France  in  a 
friendly  positio.i  with  the  world. 

Villard,  0.  G.     The  rights  of  small  nations  in  America.    Ann.  Am.  Acad. 
(1917)  165-171. 

The  republics  of  the  Caribbean.  True  democracies  should  be  set  up  by  the  United  States  in  these  Carib- 
bean dependencies,  as  an  example  of  the  policy  of  political  liberty  which  she  upholds. 

Villard,  0.  G.     Truth  about  the  Peace  Conference.     Nation  108:646  (Ap. 
1919). 

Expresses  contempt  for  the  manner  in  which  four  men  alone  settle  the  questions  of  peace  in  such  a  way 
os  to  insure  future  wars,  though  claiming  to  make  a  League  of  Nations  for  peace. 

Viscount  Grey  and  a  ''good  peace".    Living  Age  298  (Ag.10,1918)  346-7. 

Excerpts  from  Viscount  Grey's  "League,  of  Nations"  with  a  few  favorable  comments. 

Walker,  Jaraes  and  Petre,  M.  D.     State  morality  and  League  of  Nations. 
Loml.  Fisher  TJnwin,  Ltd. 

Walsh,  Walter,  1857-    The  world  rebuilt,  by  Walter  Walsh  . . .     London,  G. 
Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]    7  p.  1.,  95.  [1]  p.    fold,  front,    19y2cm. 

Contents. — World-religion. — World-brotherhood. — A  world- charter. — A  world-centre. — A  world-conscience. 

Walston,  Sir  C.    The  next  war.    Wilsonism  and  Anti-Wilsonism. 

In  support  of  a  Supreme  Supernational  Court  backed  by  power. 

War  obviated  by  an  international  police ;  a  series  of  essays  written  in  various 
countries.    The  Hague,  M.  Nijhoff,  1915.    3  p.  1.,  iv,  223  p.    19^cm. 

"Hclland's  vocation"   [and  other  articles]  by  C.  van  Vollenhoven:  p.   [1J-82. 

War  spirit  of  a  peace  league.    Outlook  119  (My.29,1918)  184-5. 

Extracts  from  the  utterances  of  prominent  men  ami  women  present  at  Philadelphia  Conference  of  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  showing  their  intense  patriotism  and  desire  for  righteous  peace  even  though  obtained 
through  war. 

Weeks,  H.  T.    International  war  chest.    International  Journal  of  Ethics  29 
(0.1918)  26-8. 

The  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  going  to  place  certain  financial  burdens  upon  its  members.  The 
international  police  force  will  be  but  one  of  the  fiscal  problems.  Let  the  signatory  powers  pool  their  funds 
in  a  war  chest.  Let  is  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance  premium.  Let  the  total  fund  be  invested  in 
securities  which  could  be  easily  realized.  This  fund  might  become  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cementing 
the  League  together  and  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  defection  on  the  part  of  lukewarm  members. 
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Wehberg,  Hans The  problem  of  an  international  court  of  justice,  by 

Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  ....  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  G. 
Fenwick.  ....  Oxford,  New  York,  [etc.J,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1918. 
xxxiii,  251  p.  251/irm- 

At  head  of  title:  Carnegie  Kmlowment  for  International  Peace.     Division  of  International  Law. 

Lettered  on  back:  The  work  of  the  Hague,  vol.  II. 

"Bibliography,"  p.   fxiii]-xxxiii. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  G.   Fenwick. 

Wellman,  Walter.  Society  of  the  world's  nations  to  thwart  the  power  of 
Prussia.  New  York  Times  (Mr.3,1918)  4. 

The  author,  writing  in  March,  1918,  sets  forth  a  program  for  the  solution  of  the  world's  problems. 

1.     Crush  Germany's  military  power. 

i.'.     So  shut  off  Germany  as  to  make  militarism  ever  again  impossible. 

3.  Build  up  a  society  of  the  world's  nations. 

4.  Build  this  society  now. 

.">  Send  forth  to  tfce  world  its  proposals  as  an  ultimatum.  Let  it  choose  militarism  or  a  future  of  world 
industrialism. 

To  accomplish  the  first,  let  us  speed  up  our  war  efforts.  To  accomplish  the  second,  let  the  whole  world 
arraign  itself  against  Germany.  To  accomplish  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  let  us  unite  under  President 
Wilson  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  a  society  of  nations  possible. 

Weils,  H.  G.    The  core  of  the  trouble.    New  Republic  17  (N.23,1918)  92-4. 

The  real  evil  is  the  Great  Power  system,  which  must  give  way  to  the  policy  of  peace,  production  and 
education  if  a  league  is  to  succeed. 

Wells,  H.  G.     Idea  of  a  league  of  nations.    Boston,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Wells,  Herbert  George,  1866-  In  the  fourth  year;  anticipations  of  a  world 
peace,  by  H.  G.  Wells  . . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918. 
x  p.,  11.,  154  p.  19i/2tm. 

Contents. — The  way  to  concrete  realization. — The  league  must  be  representative. — The  necessary  powers 
of  the  league. — The  labour  view  of  middle  Africa. — Getting  the  league  idea  clear  in  relation  to  imperialism. 
— The  war  aims  of  the  western  allies. — The  future  of  monarchy. — The  plain  necessity  for  a  league. — 
Demo-racy. — The  recent  struggle  for  proportional  representation  in  Great  Britain. — The  study  and  propa- 
ganda of  democracy. 

Wells,  H.  G.  League  of  free  nations.  Saturday  Evening  Post  191  (N.23, 
1918)  10,  52. 

Pictures  the  increase  in  armaments  inevitable  without  a  league;  desires  the  subjection  of  state  sover- 
eignty, a  strong,  well-controlled  league,  nnd  general  education  on  the  subject  of  world  government. 

Wells,  H.  G.  League  of  free  nations:  a  plain  necessity.  New  Republic  14 
(Ap.6,1918)  286-9. 

A  plain  statement  to  the  effect  that  modern  warfare  has  become  useless  and  futile  in  settling  disputes, 
and  the  only  alternative  is  a  league  of  nations. 
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Wells,  H.  G.  League  of  free  nations:  a  plain  necessity.  New  Republic  14 
(Ap.6,1918)  286-9. 

A  discussion  of  "delegate"  and  "selective"  democracy,  naming  President  Wilson  as  an  example  of  the 
latter,  a  man  from  the  people. 

Wells,  H.  G.  League  of  free  nations :  what  democracy  means.  New  Republic 
14  (Ap.13,1918)  316-18. 

The  article  written  by  H.  G.  Wells,  Viscount  Grey,  Gilbert  Murray,  J.  A.  Spender,  G.  B.  Zlmmern,  H. 
Wickham  Stood,  Lionel  Curtis,  William  Archer,  and  ^  iscount  Bryce  attempts  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
entire  movement.  It  gives  first  its  historical  background  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  more  serious 
consideration  of  the  movement  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  hope  of  the  morrow  rests  on  efforts  to-day  to 
ensure  a  lasting  peace. 

Wells,  Herbert  George,  1866-  What  is  coming  ?  A  European  forecast,  by  H. 
G.  Wells.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1916.  3  p.  1.,  294  p.  20cm. 
$1.50. 

Contents. — Forecasting  the  future. — The  end  of  tht  war. — Nations  in  liquidation. — Braintree,  Hocking 
and  the  future  of  the  world. — How  far  will  Europe  go  towards  socialism? — Lawyer  and  press. — The  new 
education. — What  the  war  is  doing  for  women. — The  new  map  of  Europe. — The  United  States,  France, 
Britain,  and  Russia. — "The  white  man's  burthen." — The  outlook  for  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Wells  at  prophecy  again,  and  as  usual  his  utterances  will  be  found  interesting,  stimulating,  if  not 
ccnclusive. 

Weyl,  Walter  Edward,  1873-  American  world  policies,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl 
. . .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1917.  4  p.  1.,  307  p.  20y2cm. 
$1.25. 

Imperialism  as  a  policy  of  nations,  the  main  subject  of  this  book,  is  clearly  and  convincingly  explained. 
Economic  necessity  ib  shown  to  be  the  root  of  imperialism.  The  ultimate  antidote  to  imperialism  will  be 
economic  internationalism. 

Weyl,  Walter  Edward,  1873-  The  end  of  the  war,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl  . . . 
[2d  ed.]  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.  4  p.  1.,  323  p. 

2oy2om. 

What  is  left  of  the  league  covenant.    World's  Work  58 :233. 

1.  Establishment  of  international  council. 

2.  Machinery  for  maintaining  new  settlements. 

3.  Conception  of  mandates. 

What  the  opponents  of  the  league  are  saying.    Cur.  Op.  62 :208. 

Citations  of  criticisms  of  the  league. 
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Wheeler,  E.  P.     Case  for  Japan.    Outlook  122 :602  (Aug.20,1919). 

China  should  consider  her  deliverance  by  Japan  from  Russia,  and  accept  membership  in  the  league. 

Whelpley,  James  D.  America's  weapon  for  peace.  Fortnightly  Review  n.s. 
103  (Ja.1918)  116-23. 

Shows  how  America  by  wise  use  of  her  economic  policy  may  bo  a  great  instrument  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  all  nations  to  the  advantage  of  all  rather  than  the  advancement  of  one  at  the  expense  of  others. 
America's  economic  power  can  constitute  one  of  the  bases  oil  which  to  build  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  1832-  The  first  Hague  conference,  by  Andrew  D. 
White  . . .  Boston,  World  peace  foundation,  1912.  vi,  123  p.  20cm. 

"Reprinted  from  Dr.  White's  autobiography." 

White,  Thomas  Raeburn.  League  of  Nations  now.  Independent  95  (S.14, 
1918)  354,  363,  367. 

The  article,  written  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  urges  the  immediate  formation  of  a  league  of 
belligerent,  allied  nations;  1st,  because  it  would  serve  to  keep  clearly  before  the  Allies  the  aims  <-f  their 
fighting  and  would  tend  to  a  pooling  of  interests;  2nd,  because  of  the  influence  such  a  league  would  be  able 
to  have  over  neutral  countries;  3rd,  because  of  the  moral  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Central  Powers. 

Whittuck,  Edward  Arthur,  ed.  International  documents;  a  collection  of 
international  conventions  and  declarations  of  a  law-making  kind,  ed. 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  E.  A.  Whittuck  . . .  London,  New  York, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1908.  xxxviii,  [472] 
p.,  1 1.  23c;n. 

Paging  irregular,  mostly  double. 
French  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

Contains  all  the  conventions  or  treaties  made  since  1856,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  those  made 
at  the  second  peace  conference  of  the  Hague,  in  1907. 

Why  they  fight  the  league.    New  Repub.  18 :198  (Mr.1919) . 

Believes  the  Senators  oppose  the  league  merely  as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  President  Wilson. 

Why  the  Wilson  peace  policy  may  fail.    Dial  65  (1918)  459-63. 

Declares  that  the  league  will  fail  unless  America  supports  the  President,  unless  democratic  Germany  is 
protected,  Russia  is  left  alone,  and  economic  opportunity  is  made  equal. 

Wickersham,  G.  W.  Our  compulsory  arbitration  treaties  should  be  amended. 
Ann.  Am.  Acad.  (1917)  200-208. 

The  Bryan  peace  treaties  stand  in  the  way  of  a  continuation  of  the  American  policy  of  isolation,  which 
ought  to  be  continued  in  any  case. 

Widdowson,  Robert  Andrew,  1873-  The  Anglo-American  league  of  nations ; 
or,  The  conquest  of  the  xvorld  by  peace,  by  R.  A.  Widdowson  . . .  [Chi- 
cago, Printed  by  W.  H.  Wilton,  1918]  [23]  p.  20V2fm. 
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Wilhelm,  Donald.     The  old  guard.    Independent  99:122  (July26,1919). 

Discussion  of  the  principle.}  and  the  personalities  of  those  who  make  up  the  old  guard — 1.   e.,   those  who 
will  be  Mr.  Wilson's  opponents  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  covenant. 

Williams,  A.    Proposals  for  a  league  of  peace  and  mutual  protection  among 
nations.    Contemp.  106  (1914)  628-36. 

An  early  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  small  league  to  be  developed  later,  backed  by  force.     An  original 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  league. 

Williams,   E.    Crawshay .     International   idea.     International   Journal   of 
Ethics  27  (1917)  273-92. 

Discusses  nationalism  and  internationalism,  and  desires  force  behind  the  law  instead  of  before  it,  and 
an  international  language  as  well  as  world-wide  standardization  to  promote  the  league. 

Williams,  J.  S.    War  to  stop  war.    Ann.  Am.  Acad.  (1917)  178-185. 

.  America  entered  the  war  not  from  hatred,  but  from  a  desire  to  end  war. 

Williams,  Talcott.    America's  need  for  an  enforced  peace.    Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  66  ( J1.1916)  92-4. 

The  league  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  predatory  nations  of  Europe. 

Williams,  Talcott.    The  disposition  of  Constantinople.    Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  118-23. 

Empires  can  never  be  trusted  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the   Bosphorus,  which  is  vital  to  peace,   but  a 
democratic  federation  could  do  so. 

Williams,  Talcott.  An  international  court,  an  international  sheriff  and  world 
peace.    American  Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915)  274-75. 

It  i&  America's  duty  to  lead  in  putting  the  necessary  force  behind  the  arbitration  principle. 

Williams,  Talcott.    President's  power  to  act  with  a  peace  league.    Review  of 
Reviews  55  (F.1917)  148-51. 

A  consideration  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  grounds  on  which  President  Wilson,  acting  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  may  commit  them  to  the  support  of  a  league  of  peace. 

Williams,  Talcott.    To  prevent  the  Balkanization  of  the  world.    A  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  world.    World 's  Work,  Feb.  '19. 

To  give  an  assured  peace  to  the  world,   all  that  is  needed  is  to  extend  the  pledge,   purpose  and  working 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  make  it  the  settled  policy  of  the  great  self-governing  peoples. 

Williams,  Talcott.     "Reservations"  cannot  reserve.     Independent  99:118 
(July26,1919). 

Shows   how   the   Senate    has   no   constitutional    power    to   modify    a    treaty    by    action,    after   a    treaty    is 
ratified  or  '.Uirin,*  ratification. 
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Williams,    Talcott.     Shantung,    China,    and   justice.     Independent    99  :317 
(Sept.6,1919). 

Shows  the  danger  of  the  Shantung  amendment. 

Willoughby,  Westel  Woodbury,  1867-    An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 

state  j  a  study  in  political  philosophy,  by  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby 

New  York,  London,  The  Macmillan  company,  1903.     xii,  448  p. 


Will  Germany  sign  ?    Outlook  122  :138  (May28,1919)  . 

Editorial  setting  forth  German  arguments  for  and  against  the  signing  of  the  present  treaty. 

Will  the  peace  league  present  war?    Literary  Digest  60:  No.  9-11. 

Newspaper  comment  for  and  against  the  league. 

Will  the  Republicans  save  the  league?    New  Republic  20  :215  (Sept.24,1919). 

Conjectures  \vhether  or  not  Republican  opposition  to  the  league  may  not  be  its  ultimate  salvation. 

Will  the  United  States  fight  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world?  Current 
Opinion  62  (F.1917)  82-5. 

Article  divided  up  into  separate  phases  under  the  headings:  — 

1.  President  Wilson's  League  to  Insure  Peace  makes  a  stir. 

2.  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

3.  Mr.    Bryan's   four  objections   to   the   league.      (Entangling   alliance,    Monroe   Doctrine,    constitutional 
objections,  debasing  moral  suasion  to  force.) 

4.  Sinister  dangers  involved  in  our  Joining  a  league. 

5.  Charles  R.  Flint  calls  fcr  an  international  sea  police. 

Wilson,  George  Grafton,  1863-  ed.  The  Hague  arbitration  cases  ;  compromise 
and  awards,  with  maps,  in  cases  decided  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  conventions  of  1899  and  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  and  texts  of  the  conventions,  by  George  Grafton  Wil- 
son .  .  .  Boston  and  London,  Ginn  and  company,  1915.  x,  525  p.  maps 
(part  fold.)  24cm.  $3.50. 

"The  official  language  is  always  given,  and  when  this  is  not  English  ...  a  somewhat  literal  translation  is 
furnished.  '  '  —  Pref  . 

"It  shows  clearly  not  only  the  possibilities  of  international  arbitration,  but  the  real  achievement  of 
the  past  seventeen  years.  The  record  is  one  that  may  well  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes  must  supplant  our  present  plan,  if  civilization  is  to  be 
preserved."  —  Ann.  Aui.  Acad. 
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Wilson,  George  Grafton,  1863-  .  .  .  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  program  of 
the  League  to  enforce  peace,  by  George  Grafton  Wilson.  Boston,  World 
peace  foundation,  1916.  15  p.  20^2  ""• 

(World  peace  foundation.     Pamphlet  series  ...  vol.  vl,  no.  4) 

"This  paper  ...  was  read  at  the  first  national  assemblage  of  the  League  to  enforce  peace  at  Washington 
on  May  2(j,  191C,  under  the  general  topic  'Practicability  of  the  League  program.'  " 

Wilson,  P.  W.    English-speaking  league.  Review  of  Reviews  58(J1.1918)73-5. 

"The  future  of  the  world  depends  on  good  relations  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
family  cf  peoples  included  within  what  is  none  too  accurately  called  the  British  Empire.  The  pillars  of  a 
league  of  peace  must  be  America  and  Britain." 

Wilson,  P.  W.  League  of  Nations  catechism.  New  Republic  17  (N.16,1918) 
69-70. 

Clear  replies  to  questions  on  such  subjects  as  free  trade,  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  dealings  with  Germany. 

Wilson,  Roland  K.  League  of  nations  and  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
Hibbert  Journal  16  (J1.1918)  513-26. 

Proposes  that  Great  Britain  as  a  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  world  peace  encourage  her  dominions 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  "full  responsibilities  of  independent  manhood."  Tb'at  by  so  doing  Great  Britain 
wonld  be  forming  a  commonwealth  of  free  nations  which  would  become  the  nucleus  of  a  later  league  of 
nations. 

Wilson,  William  Ernest.  The  foundations  of  peace  ;  a  discussion  of  pacifism 
and  the  prevention  of  wars,  by  William  Ernest  Wilson  .  .  .  London, 
Headley  bros.,  ltd.  [1918]  173  p.  18cm. 

Reprinted,  except  chapters  viii  and  ix,  from  the  Ploughshare,  the  Venturer  and  the  Herald  of  peace.  — 
cf.  Pref. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  pres.  U.  S.,  1856-  President  Wilson's  state  papers  and 
addresses  ;  introduction  by  Albert  Shaw  .  .  .  with  editorial  notes,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  an  analytical  index.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
company,  The  Review  of  reviews  company  [C1918]  6  p.  1.,  xi-xiv,  484, 

p. 


Wilson,  Woodrow  i.  e.  Thomas  Woodrow,  1856-  The  state  ;  elements  of  his- 
torical and  practical  politics,  by  Woodrow  Wilson  .  .  .  Rev.  ed.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1911.  xxxv,  656  p.  21em. 

"RepresentatU-e  authorities"  at  end  of  most  chapters. 

Wilson  iharts  the  course.     League  Bulletin  No.  107  (0.5,1918)  277-9. 

A  review  of  the  President's  first  important  speech  on  tin-  league,  in  which  he  outlines  the  plan,  insisting 
ori  impartial  justice  as  the  fundamental  thing;  believes  Germany  should  be  admitted  at  foundation. 
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The  Wilson  Peace  Terms.    National  Peace  Council. 

"Giving  under  each  article  evidence  of  the  large  body  of  support  which  Mr.  Wilson's  demands  have 
received,"  including  German  and  Austrian  utterances. — London  Times. 

Winslow,  E.     League  of  Nations  now.    Public  21  (1918)  1338. 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  the  league,  when  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  created  by  the  war  is  strongest. 
Tht  Allied  uatious  should  form  the  basis,  to  avoid  any  disturbing  element  in  forming  the  league. 

Winton,  Edw.,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  end  of  the  war — and  after.    Con- 
temporary Review  114 :597-603. 

The  acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  practical  ideal  means  the  inception  of  a  new  moral  era. 
We  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  this  new  spirit,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  strive  after  tho  ideal  even  though  we  lose  for  the  time  being  its  realization. 

Wisdom  of  the  wise.    New  Republic  14  (P.9,1918)  41-3. 

A  plea  for  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  democratic  institution,  whose  values  are  not  now  realized  by  the 
rulers  of  nations  as  clearly  as  by  the  common  people  who  have  faith  in  democracy. 

Withers,  Hartley.    League  of  Nations :  its  economic  aspect.    Oxford,  1918. 

"If  there  is  no  League  of  Nations,  commerce  will  be  checked  through  every  nation's  need  to  be  self- 
sufficing,  and  by  the  blow  which  international  credit  has  received." — Ath. 

Wood,  Henry  A.  Wise.    Planning  the  future  America.    Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad.  of  Pol.  &  Soc.  Science  (1917)  19-22. 

In  the  period  when  the  nation  is  changing  its  point  of  view,  attention  should  be  directed  toward  hte 
power  of  America  to  become,  through  its  great  resources,  the  most  influential  nation  in  the  world. 

Wood,  Leonard.    The  constructive  work  of  the  American  army.    American 
Acad.  of  Polit.  &  Soc.  Science  (1915)  257-62. 

Shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  constructive  way  by  the  military  forces  under  the  will  of  the  people. 

Wood,  T.  M.     Necessary  guarantee  of  the  peace.    Contemp.  114:477  (N.'IS). 

Hopes  that  the  Old  World  idea  of  the  league  as  an  impossibility  will  give  way  to  President  Wilson's 
practical  arguments. 

Woolf,  Leonard  Sidney,  1880-  ed.    The  framework  of  a  lasting  peace,  ed.  by 
Leonard  S.  Woolf.    London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1917]    154  p.  21i/2cm. 

Contents. — Introduction,  by  L.  S.  Woolf. — Schemes:  League  to  enforce  peace.  Minimum  programme  of 
the  Central  organization  for  a  durable  peace,  the  Hague.  The  League  of  nations  society.  Proposals  of 
Lord  Hryce's  group.  The  Fabian  society  draft  treaty.  The  community  of  nations.  Preliminary  draft  of  a 
general  treaty  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  by  a  Dutch  committee. 

The  most  important  schemes  which  have  been  put  forward  in  America,  on  the  continent,  and  in  Britain, 
for  a  League  of  nations,  for  the  reconstruction  of  international  society  and  the  prevention  of  war,  are 
collected  in  this  book,  and  in  the  introduction  the  editor  critically  examines  the  various  proposals.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  on  most  essential  points  they  are  in  substantial  agreement,  and  that  the  lines  of  futur* 
statesmanship  in  regard  to  international  relations  are  thus  indicated. — Athenaeum. 
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Woolf,  L.  S.,  1880-  International  government;  two  reports  by  L.  S.  Woolf, 
prepared  for  the  Fabian  research  department,  with  an  introduction  by 
Bernard  Shaw;  together  with  a  project  by  a  Fabian  committee  for  a 
supernatioual  authority  that  will  prevent  war.  New  York,  Brentano's, 
1916.  xxiii,  412  p.  2iy2cm.  $2.00. 

"A  select  bibliography":  p.  411-412. 

This  book  attempts  to  examine,  analyze,  criticize,  and  correlate  the  best  recent  thought  on  how  to 
league  the  nations  together  against  war,  and  presents  a  scheme  for  that  purpose  which  has  been  well 
thieshed  out  by  a  committee  of  English  students  of  governmental  problems  and  international  law. 

World's  change  of  mind.     Public  22 :791  (Jl.26,'19). 

Mental  readjustment  that  comes  from  education  and  enlightenment  will  change  human  nature  and  make 
it  capable  of  comprehending  the  real  value  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Would  a  league  of  nations  work?    Review  of  Reviews  58  (S.1918)  322. 

i.nly  value  of  a  league  of  nations  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who  put  it  into  practice." 

Gives  the  historical  background  of  failures  that  have  preceded  the  inception  of  the  present  idea.     "The 

Wright,  Elizabeth.     The  injustice  to  China.    Outlook  122 :601  (Aug.20,1919). 

The  opium  question  is  one  in  which  China  is  particularly  interested,  and  in  which  she  fears  the  league 
will  not  be  able  to  control  Japan. 

A 

Wright,  Philip  Quincy.  The  enforcement  of  international  law  through  mu- 
nicipal law  in  the  United  States,  by  Philip  Quincy  Wright  . . .  [Urbana, 
1916J  1  p.  L,  5-264  p.  25cm. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — University  of  Illinois,  3015. 

Published  also  as  University  of  Illinois  studies  in  the  social  sciences,  vol.  v,  no.  1,  March,  1916. 

"Authorities":  p.  230-238. 

X — The  Pan-American  Union  and  the  American  Institute  of  International 
law.  Advocate  of  Peace  78e  anee,  p.  17. 

States  the  object  cf  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  which  is  to  combine  the  associations 
of  all  American  nations  which  desirte  the  development  of  international  law. 

Yarros,  V.  S.     Country  and  the  league  covenant.    Public  22 :375  (Ap.12,'19). 

An  expression  of  faith  in  the  American  people  as  firm  believers  In  the  league,  who  hope  to  make  it 
better  once  it  is  accepted  by  the  world  in  its  present  form. 
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III. 

THE  LITERATURE   OF  ABORTIVE  SCHEMES  OF  WORLD  ORGAK 

IZATION. 


By  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Law  Librarian,  Columbia  University. 


long  path  which  war  has  worn  through  the  world's  history  is  strewn 
discarded  plans  for  world  organization  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
From  time  to  time,  either  during  the  conflict  or  just  after  its  close,  men  turn 
their  minds  to  measures  of  prevention.  "In  the  contraries  of  peace",  saiu 
"William  Penn,  "we  see  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  it. . .  It  is  a  great  mark 
of  the  corruption  of  our  natures. .  .that  w°i  cannot. .  .know  the  comfort  o* 
peace,  but  by  the  smart  and  penance  of  the  vices  of  war".  But  too  soon  the 
status  quo  ante  belhmi  is  re-established,  with  the  tacit  admission  that  war  is 
inevitable.  Will  history  repeat  itself  with  regard  to  the  European  war  and 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations?  That  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  the 
whole  world.  No  one  may  venture  to  prophesy  except  as  an  indication  of 
faith  and  hope ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  seek  to  pierce  the  future  by  a  glancj 
at  the  past. 

There  are  two  groups  of  significant  historical  data  to  be  studied.  The 
first  includes  the  record  of  actual  experiments  in  world  organization  and 
administration  —  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  the  Danube  Commission,  the  International  Sugar 
Commission,  and  the  like.  These,  however,  do  not  come  within  the  topic 
assigned  to  me.  The  second  group  is  made  up  of  projects  and  schemes  and 
visions  that  were  never  put  to  the  test,  and  which  existed  only  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  in  the  books  written  by  them.  The  books  which  embody  these 
abortive  schemes  cannot  be  disregarded,  for  they  trace  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  peace  and  of  internationalism.  When  looked  at  in  their  proper 
setting  of  events,  they  acquire  significant  application  to  present  day  prob- 
lems. In  order,  therefore,  to  give  a  background  to  the  dull  bibliographical 
picture  presented  by  the  appended  list,  this  introductory  essay  has  been 
prepared.  My  information  is  drawn  from  the  books  themselves,  from  the 
editor's  prefaces  to  many  of  the  modern  reprints,  and  from  two  notable 
books  which  seek  to  cover  the  whole  field.  These  are  Darby's  International 
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Tribunals  and  Ter  Meulen's  Gedanke  der  Internationalen  Organisation,  the 
latter  published  in  The  Hague  in  1917. 

The  first  of  the  schemes  of  world  organization  which  has  been  selected 
is  of  importance  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  because  of  the  great  book 
which  it  produced.  In  1513  there  were  not  only  rumors  of  war  but  there  was 
war  itself.  The  English  King  Henry  VIII  was  at  odds  with  both  France 
and  Scotland,  France  was  invading  Italy,  and  just  ending  a  conflict  with 
Spain.  In  1514  Wolsey  made  peace  with  France,  resulting  in  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  1518.  The  Treaty  of  Bologna  (1516)  ended  the  French  war  with 
lt<sly,  a  year  after  Francis  I  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  a  natural  time  for 
propounding  a  scheme  to  prevent  war,  and  it  was  brought  forward  by  Will- 
iam of  Ciervia,  and  John  Sylvagius,  Chancellor  of  Burgundy.  We  learn 
about  it  in  a  letter  written  by  Erasmus,  who  says  that  the  plan  was  to 
assemble  a  Congress  of  Kings  at  Cambray,  to  consist  of  Maximilian  the 
Emperor,  Francis  the  First  of  France,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  and 
( .'harles  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  were  to  enter  into  a  permanent  agree- 
ment to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  "But  certain  persons",  says  Eras- 
mus, ' '  who  get  nothing  by  peace  and  a  great  deal  by  war  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way,  which  prevented  this  truly  kingly  purpose  from  being  carried  into 
execution.  After  this  great  disappointment  I  sat  down  and  wrote,  by  desire 
of  John  Sylvagius,  my  Querela  Pacis.  But  since  that  period,"  he  continues, 
"things  have  been  growing  worse  and  worse;  and  I  believe  I  must  soon 
compose  the  Epitaph,  instead  of  the  Complaint  of  Peace ;  as  she  seems  to  be 
dead  and  buried,  and  not  very  likely  to  revive."  Of  this  great  book,  first 
issued  in  1516,  many  editions  were  printed.  The  first  American  edition 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1813,  and  the  last  in  Chicago,  1917. 

Erasmus'  Complaint  seems,  as  he  says,  to  have  been  little  heeded.  When 
a  century  had  passed,  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
France  had  fought  her  four  wars  with  Austria  (1521-1544),  and  survived  her 
eight  successive  civil  Avars  (1562-1598)  ;  the  great  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
come  to  the  throne  (1589)  and  been  assassinated  by  Ravaillac  (1610) ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  ended  her  long  reign  (1603)  to  be  succeeded  by  James  I. 

Thus  was  Europe  situated  when,  in  1623,  a  book  appeared  in  Paris  which 
contained  the  first  distinct  printed  proposal  for  substituting  international 
arbitration  for  war.  It  did  not  propose  disarmament,  but  provided  for  a 
"Congress  of  Ambassadors"  to  act  both  as  an  international  legislature  and 
a  court,  whose  decrees  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  national  armies.  The 
book  is  entitled  <4Le  Nouveau  Cynee",  and  although  both  the  first  and  second 
editions  indicate  the  author's  name  in  abbreviated  form,  his  real  name  was 
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Emery  La  Croix,  a  Different  personsfrom  the  author,  Eineric Cruce,  who  was 
not  known  until  1890.  Until  then  bibliographies'  listed,  the  work  under 
a  P rench  monk  living  in  Paris,  aad-.the  author  of  several  other  works.  We 
are  indebted  for,  our  information  to  Mr.  Ernest  Nys,  the  eminent  French 
authority  on  international  law,  whose  account  of  the  discovery,  is  given  in 
the  introduction. to  the  translation  of  the  work  by;  Thomas  W.  Balch,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  1909.  Only  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  known. 
One  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the  other  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
Coljege.,  The  latter  copy  belonged  to  Charles  Sumner.  It  had  been  found 
on  a  Paris  book  stall  by  his  brother,  George  Sumner,  and  it  came  to  Harvard 
in  1874  along  with  the  Suinner  library.  The  title  of  the  book  recognizes  the 
wisdom  of  Cineas,  a  Thessalian  orator,  who  counselled. King  Pyrrhus  against 
war. 

Two  years  after  Grace's  Cynee  was  published,  Hugo  Grotius,  then  an  exile 
in  France,  issued  his  Dej  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  but  as  this  work  did  not  propose 
any  plan  of  world  organization  it  does  riot  fall  within  our  present  study. 
All  unknown  to  the  world  there  had*  however,  been  formed  an  ambitious 
plan  conceived  some, twenty  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  Cruce 's  work. 
Our  whole  knowledge  of  it  comes  from  the  memoires  of  a  man  who  was  forty 
years  old  when  Henry  IV  came  to  the  throne  and  who,  dying  in  1641,  came 
witoin  two  years  of  outliving  Louis  XIII.  I  jmean  Maximilien  de  Bethune, 
due  de  Sully,  Minister  of  Finance  to  Henry  IV,  and  his  confidant  and  friend. 
During  his  long  jofficial  career,  Sully  kept  a  joiirnal,  from. wlifeh,^ soon  after 
Henry's  death  (1610),.; he  begarn  to  dictate  his.  memoires  j;  Two  volumes, 
covering  the  years  1570-1610,  were  printed  in,  1638,  the;  third  and  fourth 
volumes  being  prepared  by  secretaries  after  his  death.  They  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1662.  At  the  en<i  of  the  last  volume  is  a  special  chapter  devoted 
to  the  "Great  Design  of  Henry jIV"  for  a  Christian  republic  whereby  the 
pea;'e  of  Europe  might  be  preserved.  Throughout  the  MemoireS,  however, 
are  references  to  the  scheme,  especially  the  accounts  of  conferences  which 
Sully  had  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in.  1601  and  with  James  1  in  1603,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  their  cooperation  in  his  sovereign's  cle^ign.  According 
to  Sully,  or  rather,  let.. us  say,  according  to  his  memoires  issued-  by  other 
hands  twenty-one  years  after  his  death,  the  design  was  not  only  worked  out 
in  detail^ but- about  to  be  put  into  operation  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death. 
It  was  by  nf> -means  a  disinterested  scheme,  for  its  principal  object  was  to 
reduce  to  impotence  the  House  of  Austria.  It  is,  however,  conceded  to  have 
been  the  first  plan  of  a  comprehensive  character  for  the  federation  of  Europe. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Austria.  Europe. was  to  have  been  divided  among 
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fifteen  powers,  whose  commissioners  were  to  legislate  as  a  Great  General 
Council.  This  council  and  a  system  of  minor  councils  were  to  act  as  inter- 
national courts,  whose  decisions  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  national  armies 
acting  in  concert.  Boundary  disputes  and  disputes  over  the  election  of 
monarchs  of  the  Holy; Roman  Empire  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

It  is  an  interesting  puzzle  to  know  why  no  reference  to  so  ambitious  a 
scheme  is  found  in  any  work  prior  to  Sully 's.  Did  Henry  really  conceive 
the  plan  and  gain  adherents  to  it  as  the  Memoires  relate?  Or  was  it  a  work 
of  Sully 's  imagination,  or  of  the  editors  of  his  journal  after  his  death? 
These  are  questions  about  which  historians,  and  the  editors  of  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Memoires  are  at  odds,  and  about  which  at  least  one  university 
dissertation  has  been  written.  There  is  still  room  for  higher  criticism  of 
manuscripts  and  texts,  and' for  the  discovery  of  historical  data  with  which 
to  illumine  a  doubtful  question. 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  Sully 's  Memoires  were  published  before  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  volumes  3  and  4  two  years  after  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenes, 
which  ended  the  war  between  Prance  and' Spain.  •-•,  Louis  XIV 's  determina- 
tion to  extend  the  French  frontier  to  the  Scheldt, -however,  soon  precipitated 
the  Devolution  War  of  1667-1668,  England  and  Holland  already  being  at  war. 
The  Dutch  war  of  1672- and  that  of -the  League  of  Augsburg,  1688-1697,  fol- 
lowed, and  the1  stage  was  being  set  for  tile*  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
.Meanwhile  England,  had  fmight  her  civil ;  wars,  beheaded  her  king,  experi- 
mented with  her  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  welcomed  back  her 
hereditary  monarch.  '  The  time  was  ripe  for  another  protest  and  plan  for 
the- prevention  of ;  war  by  world  organization.  It  came  from  William  Penn, 
Avho  was'  born  in  London  five  years  before  Charles  1  was  beheaded.  In  1693 
was  published  his  M Essay  toward  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe". 
England,  he  says,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  plan, 
because  "it  was  not  only  the  design,  but  glory  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
that  ever  reigned,''  Henry  the  Great.  The  merit  of  Penn's  plan  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  disinterested,  and,  not  like  Henry's,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
political  manoeuvre.  Moreover,  it  was  the  first  to  advocate  limitation  of 
armament  to  national  needs.  He  proposed  a  "General  Dyet,  Estates  or 
Parliament,'"  to  meet  periodically  as  a  legislature  and  as  a  court,  whose 
judgments  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  combined  strength  of  all  the  sover- 
eignties. 

In  spite  of  Penn's  logical  argument  against  war  and  his  constructive  plan 
for  peace,  he  was  destined  to  see  war  continue — in  fact,  to  outlive  the  Spanish 
Succession  war  of  1702-1713.  He  had  at  least  one  convert,  however,  in  his 
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friend  and  co-religionist,  John  Sellers.  Bellers  was  always  engaged  in  some 
scheme  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-men — the  education  of  the  poor,  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  improvement  of  the  prisons — and  in  1710  he  addressed 
an  elaborate  proposal  to  Parliament  for  a  confederation  of  states  to  do  away 
with  war.  It  contained  also  a  proposal  for  a  convocation  of  all  religions,  not 
dissimilar  to  that  which  is  proposed  in  the  year  1919. 

Penn  had  the  satisfaction  also  of  knowing  that  another  mind  in  France 
had  been  at  work  on  a  similar  project.  Two  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Beller's  pamphlet,  in  1712,  the  Abbe  Saint  Pierre  issued  in  Paris  his  "Pro jet 
de  traite  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle ' '.  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum 
Library  once  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  contains  the  autograph 
of  the  author  and  of  Robert  Southey.  It  was  printed  without  title-page  and 
with  many  passages  blank,  which  in  this  copy  are  filled  up  by  the  author  in 
manuscript.  The  project  was  an  elaboration  of  the  great  design  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  to  whom  full  credit  is  given  by  the  author.  It  was,  however,  so 
great  an  advance  over  its  prototype  as  to  merit  consideration  as  an  original 
scheme.  It  called  for  a  permanent  seat  of  world  government,  a  Congress  of 
Deputies  to  legislate  and  act  as  a  court  and  as  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  a 
generalissimo  of  all  the  armies,  which,  however,  were  to  remain  intact,  and 
it  now  proposed  for  the  first  time  an  international  executive,  in  the  form  of 
an  Executive  Council  of  five.  When  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  ended  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  this  book  was  in  print.  Two  years  later  a 
translation  was  published  in  London,  to  be  followed  by  several  editions  in 
Holland.  It  challenged  the  attention  of  the  great  scholars  of  Europe,  and 
moved  Leibnitz  in  1715  to  write  Saint  Pierre  a  letter  of  approval.  But  prac- 
tical men  of  affairs  went  on  with  their  war-breeding  alliances  heedlessly. 
In  1717  the  Triple  Alliance  between  France,  England  and  Holland  was 
formed,  and  in  1728-1729  the  Congress  of  Soissons  was  held.  The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  and  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  filled  men's 
minds  from  1739-1748,  and  then  came  the  Seven  Years'  War,  1756-1763.  It 
was  during  this  war,  in  1761,  that  Saint  Pierre's  project  was  revived  by 
Rousseau,  who  published  a  summary  of  the  project  extracted  from  manu- 
scripts given  him  in  1754  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Pierre,  a  nephew  of  the 
Abbe  Saint  Pierre.  In  the  same  year  it  was  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  London,  with  a  second  English  edition  in  1767.  To  this  extract 
was  added  later  Rousseau's  "  Jugement  sur  la  paix  perpetuelle". 

In  1769  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born,  an  event  which  boded  ill  for  the 
peace  of  the  world ;  in  1772  came  the  first  partition  of  Poland;  from  1775  to 
1783  the  American  Revolution  was  fought,  and  in  1789  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion  broke  out.  In  that  year  Jeremy  Bentham  was  41  years  of  age,  and 
beginning  with  the  year  1786  he  had  been  writing  about  international  law. 
His  ''Principles  of  international  law"  were,  however,  never  published  in  his 
lifetime.  Not  until  Bowring's  great  edition  of  1843  were  Bentham 's  notes 
edited  and  printed.  On  pages  535  to  560  of  vol.  2  are  four  essays  on  inter- 
national law  "now  first  published  from  the  original  manuscripts",  which 
were  dated  1786  and  1789.  The  essays  are  built  up  by  the  editor  from  notes 
of  Bentham,  which  consisted  of  incomplete  projected  paragraphs,  completed 
paragraphs,  and  fragments.  The  fourth  essay  is  entitled  "A  plan  for  an 
universal  and  perpetual  peace".  To  remove  the  causes  of  war,  Bentham 
proposed  a  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  elimination  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. For  the  maintenance  of  peace  he  proposed  (1)  general  and  perpetual 
treaties,  limiting  the  size  of  armies,  and  (2)  "the  establishment  of  a  common 
court  of  judicature  for  the  decision  of  differences  between  the  several 
nations,  although  such  court  were  not  to  be  armed  with  any  coercive 
powers."  Enforcement  of  decrees  was  to  be  had  by  public  opinion  through 
the  press  and  printed  manifestoes.  As  a  last  resort,  a  state  was  to  be  put 
'•under  the  ban  of  Europe". 

Bentham 's  scheme,  remaining  in  fragmentary  manuscript  form  for  34 
years,  had  no  influence  on  passing  events.  But  the  work  of  another  great 
thinker,  published  on  the  Continent,  attracted  immediate  attention.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  ail  of  the  projects  thus  far  noted  emanated  either  from 
Holland,  or  France  or  England.  Germany  was  not  yet  represented  on  the 
side  of  peace,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  deep  in  war.  In  1793  began 
the  French  reign  of  terror;  in  the  same  year  England  began  her  great  war 
with  France,  which  was  already  waging  war  on  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
1795  the  Peace  of  Basle  ended  for  a  time  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Immanuel  Kant  published  in  Konigsberg  his 
"Zum  ewigen  Frieden".  Fifteen  hundred  copies  were  sold  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1796.  At  the  same  time  an 
English  translation  was  published  in  London,  and  a  French  edition  in 
Konigsberg.  Edition  followed  edition,  and  critical  comment  piled  up  a 
voluminous  literature.  In  fact,  from  a  bibliographical  standpoint,  Kant's 
little  work  holds  place  along  with  Sully 's  Memoires  and  Saint  Pierre's 
Pro  jet.  Kant's  three  constructive  principles  are  (1)  that  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  every  state  shall  be  republican,  (2)  that  all  international  right  must 
be  grounded  upon  a  federation  of  free  States,  and  (3)  that  right  between 
nations  must  be  limited  to  the  conditions  of  universal  hospitality.  He  pro- 
posed a  permanent  international  congress,  representing  a  federation  of 
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states,  the  abolition  of  standing  armies,  and  the  creation  of  world  citizenship 
in  addition  to  national  citizenship. 

When  we  enter  the  nineteenth  century  in  our  study  of  abortive  schemes  of 
world  organization  we  find  no  dearth  of  wars.  "We  find,  however,  that  the 
desire  for  world  peace  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  given  itself  expression  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  1828.  This  society  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  production  of  an  epoch-making  work,  which 
added  the  element  needed  to  give  precedent  for  nearly  every  item  in  the 
program  of  a  Lague  of  Nations  proposed  in  the  year  1919.  William  Ladd's 
Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1840.  Forty-five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Kant's  essay,  but  these  years  were 
dotted  with  new  editions  and  reprints  of  the  books  which  have  already  been 
noted ;  and  in  the  United  States  there  had  been  a  deluge  of  essays,  no  one  of 
which  had  made  for  itself  a  permanent  place.  Many  of  these  essays  were 
submitted  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  American  Peace  Society 
for  the  best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  but  the  prize  was  never  awarded 
because  two  successive  committees  were  unable  to  agree.  The  result  was 
that  in  1840  the  society  printed  five  of  the  best  essays,  together  with  a  sixth 
by  Ladd,  "containing  all  the  matter  relevant  to  the  subject  which  was 
elicited  by  the  rejected  essays",  with  original  material  which  distinguishes 
his  plan  from  all  those  whoch  preceded  him.  He  proposed  an  international 
legislative  congress,  enforcement  by  good  will  and  public  opinion  ouJy 
(armies  being  used  internationally  only  for  police  duty)  ;  and,  as  an  entirely 
distinct  feature,  a  Court  of  Nations,  made  up  of  two  judges  appointed  by 
each  state.  Henry  IV,  Cruce,  Penn,  Saint  Pierre  and  Rousseau  had  given 
judicial  functions  to  the  legislative  body,  acting  as  a  court.  Ladd's  plan 
provided  for  a  separate  court.  He  had  been  preceded  in  this  conception  by 
Bentham  m  1789,  but  as  BenthauTs  plan  was  not  published  until  1843,  Ladd 
could  not  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  idea.  Moreover,  we  see  the 
genesis  of  Ladd's  independent  thought  in  his  essay  of  1827  under  the  pseu- 
donym ''Philanthropes''. 

Since  Ladd's  day  the  books  on  world  organization  have  been  legion,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  many  new  ideas  have  been  evolved.  The  greatest 
war  in  history  has  apparently,  by  its  very  vastness  and  horror,  brought 
world  organization  within  sight.  A  League  of  Nations  is  proposed  with  a 
constitution  which,  except  for  a  few  articles,  might  have  been  constructed 
piece-meal  from  the  schemes  whose  literature  we  have  been  discussing.  This 
litr-rature  therefore  is  a  record  of  the  development  of  thought  which  we  hope 
may  culminate  in  a  real  and  not  a  paper  plan.  It  is  a  literature  which 
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throughout  its  whole  history  by  its  own  virility  has  retained  life  while  events 
seemed  to  look  on  in  derision.  It  is  a  literature  which  needs  no  apology ;  the 
apology  must  come  from  us  who,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  list,  are 
able  to  describe  it  only  crudely  an \1  incompletely. 

LIST   OF  WORKS. 

[The  figures  which  precede  each  group  of  titles  indicate  either  (1)  the 
date  of  the  first  edition,  or  (2)  the  date  of  writing  or  the  date  when  the 
project  was  formed,  if  the  work  was  not  immediately  printed.  In  each 
group  descriptive  and  critical  works  follow  the  list  of  editions  of  the  pri- 
mary work. 

The  compiler  has  not  seen  every  edition  of  the  works  listed,  and  therefore 
the  bibliographical  record  is  incomplete  and  not  consistently  stated. 

F  C.  H.] 
Compends. 
Darby,  W.  Evans. 

International  tribunals;  a  collection  of  the  various  schemes  which  hare 
been  propounded,  and  of  instances  since  1815.  Third  ed.  London,  J.  M.  Dent, 
1900.  x,  516  p.  21V2em. 

Summaries  of  the  chief  projects  for  world  organization.     A  useful  reference  manual. 

Ter  Meulen,  Jacob. 

Der  Gedanke  der  internationalen  Organisation  in  seiner  Entwicklung 
1300-1800.  Haag,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1917.  xi,  397  p.  25cm. 

J'art  1.     Die  Entwii-kluuf:  der  interuationaleii  Idee. 

I'url  2.     Die  einzelneu  internationalen  Oruanisationsentwtirfe   (Pierre  Dubois  to  Kant). 

1'ait  3.     Schlussbetrachtuujf. 

1516. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  d.  1536. 

(Juerela  pacis  undique  gentium  ejectae  profligataeque.    Basileae,  1516. 

Basil.,  lo.  Frobenius,  mense  decembri,  1517.    4°. 

Basil.,  A.  Cratander,  1518. 

—  Cracoviae,  Scharff,  1518.    4'. 

—  Lovanii,  1518. 

Lipsiae,  Schumann,  1518.    4'. 

Venetiis,  in  aed.  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri,  sept.,  1518.    8*. 

Florentiae,  haered.  Phil.  luntae,  1519,  mense  febr.    8°. 
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Moguntiae,  loh.  Schoeffer,  1521.    8°. 

Das  cristlich  Biichlein  . . .  die  clage  des  Prids  . . .  durch  Georg.  Spalatinum 
verteiitscht.  Augspurg,  S.  Grym  und  M.  Wirsung,  1521.  4°. 

Ein  Klag  des  Frydens  . . .  durch  Leo  Jud  verteutscht.  Zurich,  Christ. 
Froschouer.  1521.  4°. 

Querela  pacis  undique  gentium  eiectae,  profligataeque.  Argentinae,  lo. 
Knoblouchvs,  mense  martio  1522.  8°. 

—  Basileae.  Thorn  Vvolf,  1522.    4°. 

Argentinae,  lo.  Knoblochvs,  mense  Julio,  1523.    8°. 

Argentorati,  lo.  Cnobloehvs,  mense  novembri,  1523.     8°. 

Querimonia  pacis.  Parisiis,  Sim.  Colinaeus,  1525.    8°. 

Tractado  de  las  qrellas  de  la  paz  . . .  traduz.  por  D.  Lopez.  Alcala  de 
Henares,  Mig.  de  Eguia,  1529.  8°. 

Querla  pacis.  (A  la  suite  de :  Erasmus,  lib.  de  pueris  . . .  instituendis. 
Basil.,  H.  Frob.,  lo.  Herv.  et  Nic.  Episcop.,  sept.  1529)  4°. 

Lugduni,  S.  Gryphius,  1529.    8°. 

Querimonia  pacis.    Parisiis,  S.  Colinaeus,  1530.    8°. 

Querela  pacis.    (In :  Erasmus,  opera.    Bas.,  Frob.,  1540,  IV,  486).  fol. 
Een  christelijcke  noodtvvendige  clage  des  vreedts.  1567.     4°. 
T 'Hantwerpen,  Arn.  s'Coninx,  1583.    8\ 

Rotterdam,  Matth.  Bastiaensz.,  1616.    4°. 

Querela  pacis.     (In:  Chemnitz,  cenatus  Deorum.  1627).     8'. 

(A  la  suite  de :  Erasmus,  institutio  principis  christiani.     Lugd. 

B.,  A.  Cloucquius,  1628).    32°. 

-  Lugduni  Batav.,  lo.  Maire,  1641.    12°. 
Hardervici,  Petr.  vanden  Berge,  1672.    12°. 

-  (In :  Erasmus,  opera.  Lugd.  B.,  1703-6,  IV,  col.  625).  fol. 

The  complaint  of  peace;  with  a  digression  on  the  folly  of  kings  in  un- 
limited monarchies.  To  which  is  added  Antipolemus ;  or,  The  plea  of  reason, 
religion,  and  humanity,  against  war.  Fragment.  Tr.  from  the  Latin  of 
Erasmus  . . .  London,  1795.  2  p.  1.,  x,  150,  v-xliii,  183  p.  22cm. 

The  complaint  of  peace,  translated  (by  T.  Paynell).  London,  J.  Gillet, 
1802.  8°. 

The  complaint  of  peace ;  to  which  is  added  Antipolemus ;  or,  The  plea  of 
reason,  religion,  and  humanity,  against  war,  tr.  from  the  Latin  . . .  1st  Amer- 
ican ed...  Boston,  Charles  William;  Burlington,  N.  J.,  D.  Allison,  1813. 
vii,  86,  xxvii,  [29] -160  p.  18cnj. 

Erasmus  against  war,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  "W.  Mackail.  Boston, 
The  Merrymount  press,  1907.  xxxiii,  64  p.  25xl5cm. 
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The  complaint  of  peace;  tr.  from  the  Querela  Pacis  (A.  D.  1521)  of  Eras- 
mus.   Chicago,  Open  Court  publishing  co.,  1917.    2  p.  1.,  80  p.    20cm. 
Mead,  Edwin  D. 

An  early  scheme  to  organize  the  world.  (Independent,  63 :497-499,  August 
29,  1907.) 

A  note  on  a  supposed  Great  Design  of  William  of  Ciervia  and  John  Sylvagius  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  by  Erasmus  in  lf«17(V)  and  printed  in  the  introduction  to  his  Complaint  of  Peace,  London,  1802. 

The  Design  was  the  abolition  of  war  through  agreement  by  a  "Congress  of  kings  at  Cambray",  to 
consist  of  Maximilian  the  Emperor,  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  Henry  VIII,  England,  and  Charles  of  the 
I«w  Countries.  _  ^ 

1601. 
Great  Design  of  Henry  IV. 

Sully,  Maximilien  de  Bethune,  due  de,  1559-1641. 

Memoires  des  sages  et  royales  oeconomies  d'estat,  domestiques,  politiques 
et  militaires  de  Henry  le  Grand.  Amstelredam,  chez  Alethinosgraphe  de 
Clearetimelee  et  Graphexecon  de  Pistariste  [1638?]  2v.  fol. 

The  above,  constituting  v.  1  and  2  of  the  Memoires  and  covering  the  years  1570-1610,  were  reprinted  as 
follows: — 

Kouen,  1649.     fol. 

Amsterdam,  1652.     4v.  12°. 

Paris,  16C3. 

f-aris,  Augustin  Court*,  1064.     fol. 
V.  2  and  3  covering  the  years  1010-lti28  appeared  as  follows: — 

Paris,  Augustin  Oourbe.  1062.     fol.     Edited  by  the  Abbe  Le  Laboureur. 

Paris,  1663.     8v.     12°. 

Jiouen,  1663.     7v.     12°. 

Editions  of  the  Complete  Work. 

Amsterdam,  Trevoux,  1723.    12v.    12°. 


Memoires  mis  en  ordre;  avec  des  remarques  (par  1'abbe  de  1'Ecluse  des 
Loges).    Londres  (Paris),  1745.    3v.    4'. 

Londres  (Paris),  1747.    3v.    4\ 

Amsterdam,  1762.    12°. 

-  Amsterdam,  1778.    12°. 
Paris,  1788.    6v.    8°. 


Paris,  1814.    6v.  8°. 

-  Paris,  1820-1821.  9v.    8*. 

Paris,  1822.    2v.  8°. 

Paris,  1827.    2v.  8°. 
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Memoires  . . .  mis  en  ordre,  avee  des  remarques  par  M.L.D.L.D.L.  Nov.  ed. 
Londres,  1767.  8v.  17cm.  . 

V.  £,  Book  30,  p.  209-300,  "Ofi  1'on  expose  le  proj»t  politique,  appellfi  communfment  le  grand  dessein  de 
Henry  IV." 

Memoires  des  sages  et  royales  oeconomies  d'estat  de  Henry  le  Grand. 

(In  Petitot.  Collection  des  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'histoire  de  France.  Paris, 
Foucault,  1821.  v.9,  2d  series,  p.1-79.) 

Memoires  des  . . .  oeconomies  d'estat  . . .  de  Henry  le  Grand. 

(In  Michaud,  J.  F.  and  Poujoulat,  J.  J.  F.  Nouvelle  collection  des  me- 
moires  relatifs  a  1'histoire  de  France.  Paris,  Didier,  1854.  v.16,  p.418-441.) 

Editions  in  English. 

Memoires  of  Maximilien  de  Bethime,  Duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister  to 
Henry  the  Great,  containing  the  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  that  monarch 
and  his  own  administration  under  him.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox 
from  the  French ;  to  which  is  added  The  tryal  of  Ravaillac  for  the  murder  of 
Henry  the  Great.  London,  1756.  3v.  4°. 

-  London,  1757.    5v.    8°. 
—  London,  1761.    3v.    4°. 

-  London,  1763.    6v.    12°. 

-  Edinburgh,  1770.    5v.    12*. 

-  Edinburgh,  1773.    5v.    12°. 

-  London,  1778.    6v.    12*. 

-  Dublin,  1781.    6v.    12'. 

-  Edinburgh,  1805.    5v.    12°. 

Edinburgh,  1810.    5v.    8°  (rev.  and  cor.  with  brief  introduction 

by  Sir  W.Scott). 

-  Edinburgh,  1819.    5v.    8°. 

Memoires  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  A  new  edition  revised  and  corrected  with  additional 
notes,  and  an  historical  introduction,  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lon- 
don, H.  G.  Bohn,  1856.  4v.  18cm. 

V.  4,  Book  SO,  p.  217-25s>  contain  the  Great  Design. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  during  his  residence  at  the  English 
court  . . .  also  a  relation  of  the  political  scheme  commonly  called  the  Great 
Design  of  Henry  IV. ..  (Extracted  from  the  complete  Memoirs).  Dublin. 
G.  &  A.  Ewing,  1751.  12°.  vi,  212  p. 

The. Great  Design  of  Henry  IV,  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully; 
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and  the  United  States  of  Europe,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.    With  introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Col.,  1909.    12°.    xxi,  91  p. 

Contains  also  "Passages  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Great  Design,"  pp.  54-76.  Dr.  Bale's  article  was 
written  in  1871. 

Davis,  Hayne. 

The  Grand  design  of  Henry  the  Great.  (Independent,  56 :1497-9,  Je.  30, 
1904.) 

Kukelhaus,  Theodor. 

Der  Ursprung  des  Planes  vom  Ewiger  Frieden  in  den  Meraoiren  des  Her- 
zogs  von  Sully.  Berlin,  Wilhelm  Issleib,  1892.  2  ].,  58  p.,  2  1.  22cm. 

Inaugural-dissertation,    University  of   Berlin. 

Pfister,  Charles. 

Les  "Economies  royales"  de  Sully  et  le  Grand  Dessein  de  Henri  Quatre. 
(Revue  Historique,  Paris.    54 :300-324 ;  55  :66-82,  291-302 ;  56 :304-339.) 

Pyle,  Joseph  Gilpin. 

An  earlier  league  to  enforce  peace.  (Unpopular  review,  10:244-54,  Octo- 
ber-December, 3918.) 

An  account  of  the  Grand  Design  of  Henry  IV. 

Totze,  M.  E. 

Ewiger  und  allgemcine  Friede  nach  der  Entwurf  Heinrichs  IV.  Got- 
tingen,  1763. 

Vogiie,  Marquis  de. 

1630.  Lettres  et  discours  de  Sully  sur  le  projet  de  Republique  Chretienne. 
Publics  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Vogue. 

vln  Societe  de  Thistoire  de  France.  Notice  et  documents.  Paris,  Librairie 
Renouard,  1884.  p.  387-408.) 

An  account  and  reprint  of  manuscripts  of  Su'ly  found  by  Adam  Perrinet  in  the  Chateau  du  Peseau.  The 
papers  by  M.  P.  CK-ment  In  Portraits  hlstoriques,  IS5~>  are  based  on  them. 

1623. 

Cruce,  Emeric,  15907-1648. 

Le  nouveau  Cynee,  ou  discours  d'estat  representant  les  occasions  et 
moyens  d'establir  une  paix  generale,  et  la  liberte  du  commerce  par  tout  le 
niomle.  Aux  monarques  et  princes  souverains  de  ce  temps.  Em.  Or.  Par. 
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A  Paris,  chez  Jacques  Villery,  au  Palais  sur  le  Perron  Royal,  1623.  12*. 
x,  226  p. 

Le  Cinee  d'fitat,  sur  les  occurrences  de  ce  temps.  Aux  monarques  et 
potentats  de  ce  monde.  Paris,  Villery,  1624.  8°. 

Le  nouveau  Cynee,  ou  discours  d  'estat  representant  les  occasions  et  moyens 
d'establir  une  paix  generale  et  la  liberte  du  commerce  par  tout  le  monde. 
Edited  and  translated  from  the  original  French  text  of  1623,  by  Thomas 
Willing  Balch.  Philadelphia,  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  1909.  4°.  xxxi,  363  p. 

Balch,  Thomas  W. 

Eraerie  Cruce.    Philadelphia,  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  1900.  5  p.l.,  69  p.  24y2cm. 

1693. 
Perm,  William,  1644-1718. 

Essay  towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe.  London,  1693.  12°. 

An  essay  towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  European  dyet,  parliament,  or  estates.  London,  1696. 

William  Penn's  plan  for  a  general  European  union. 

(In  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia, 
1858.  v.  6,  p.  265-281.) 

Plan  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  an  essay  towards  the  present  and  future 
peace  of  Europe  by  the  establishment  of  an  European  diet,  parliament,  or 
estates.  Boston,  1896.  8°.  20p.  (Old  South  leaflets,  general  series,  No.  75.) 

An  essay  towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Europe.  First  published 
in  1693-94.  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  American  peace  society,  1912.  1  p.  1., 
21  p.  191/0"". 

The  peace  of  Europe :  The  fruits  of  solitude,  and  other  writings.  London 
&  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  sons;  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  co.,  [1916]  xliv, 

292  p.    17cm.     (Everyman's  library  no.  724.) 

?*\ 

1710. 
Bellers,  John,  1654-1725. 

Some  reasons  for  an  European  state  proposed  to  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
By  an  universal  guarantee,  and  an  annual  Congress,  Senate,  Dyet,  or  Par- 
liament, to  settle  any  disputes  about  the  bounds  and  rights  of  princes  and 
states  hereafter.  With  an  abstract  of  a  scheme  form'd  by  King  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  also  a  proposal  for  a  general 
ciples  they  agree  in :  By  which  it  will  appear,  that  they  may  be  good  subjects 
council  or  convocation  of  all  the  different  religious  perswasions  in  Christen- 
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dom,  (not  to  dispute  what  they  differ  about,  but)  to  settle  the  general  prin- 
and  neighbours,  tho'  of  different  apprehensions  of  the  way  to  heaven.  In 
order  to  prevent  broils  &  war  at  home,  when  foreign  wars  are  ended.  Lon- 
don, 1710. 

1712. 

Saint-Pierre,  Charles  Irenee  Castel,  abbe  de,  1658-1743. 

Memoires  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle  en  Europe.  Cologne,  chez 
Jacques  le  Pacifique,  1712.  36,  448  p.  13y2cm. 

Pro  jet  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle  en  Europe.  Utrecht,  A.  Sehouten, 
1733.  8°.  2v.  port. 

A  project  for  settling  an  everlasting  peace  in  Europe.  First  proposed  by 
Henry  JV  of  France  and  approved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  most  of  the  then 
princes  of  Europe,  and  now  discussed  at  large,  and  made  practicable.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  J.  W.,  1714.  12°.  x,  177  p. 

Projet  de  traite  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle  entre  les  souverains  chres- 
tiens,  pour  maintenir  toujours  le  commerce  libre  entre  les  nations,  pour  affer- 
mir  beaucoup  davantage  les  maisons  souverains  sur  le  trone.  Propose 
autrefois  par  Henry  le  grand,  roy  de  France,  agree  par  le  reine  Elizabeth, 
par  Jacques  ler,  roi  d'Angleterre,  son  successeur,  et  par  la  plupart  des  autre 
potentats  d 'Europe.  Eclairci  par  M.  1'Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  de  1'Academie 
franyois,  cydevant  premier  Aumonier  de  Madame.  A  Utrecht,  chez  Antoine 
Sehouten,  Marchand  Libraire,  1716. 

Issued  with  rew  title-pago  in  1717. 

Abrege  du  pro  jet  de  paix  perpetuelle,  invente  par  le  Roi  Henri  le  Grand, 
aprouve  par  la  Reine  Elisabeth,  par  le  Roi  Jaques  son  successeur,  par  les 
republiques  et  par  divers  autres  potentats.  Aproprie  a  1'etat  present  des 
affaires  generates  de  1  'Europe.  Demontre  infiniment  avantageux  pour  tous 
les  hommes.  nes,  et  a  naltre,  en  general  &  en  particulier  pour  tous  les  souver- 
ains &  pour  les  maisons  souveraines. . .  A  Rotterdam,  chez  Jean  Daniel 
Beman,  1729-1733.  2v.  in  1.  16cm. 

V.  1;  4  1.,  227  p.;  v.  2;  308  p.,  21  1. 

Volume  2  has  title   "Ouvrajes  de  politique",   and   contains   seven  essays  of  which   the   first    (p.1-83)    \» 
"S?uplenieiit  it  1'Abreje  du  projet  de  paix  peri>etuele". 
bed-cation  of  v.  1  dated  Pans,  Jan.  15,  1728. 

A  la'sting  peace  through  the  federation  of  Europe :  and  The  state  of  war, 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  tr.  by  C.  E.  Vaughan .  .  .  London,  Constable  & 
co.,  1917.  128  p.  ]8cm. 
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Leibnitz,  Gottfried  W. 

Observations  sur  le  projet  d'une  paix  perpetuelle  de  Mr.  1'Abbe  de  S. 
Pierre. 

(In  his  Opera  omnia.  (Dutens  ed.)  Genevae,  Fratres  de  Tournes,  1768. 
v.  5,  p.  56-60.) 

Pages  61-62  contain  "Lottre  de  Mr.  Leibnii  a  Mr.  1'Abbe.  de  S.  Pierre",  dated  Hanover,  February  7,  1715. 

Molinari,  G.  de. 

L'Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre.    Paris,  1857. 

Ringier,  J.  E. 

Der  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  ein  Nationalokonom  des  XVIII.  Jahrhunderts. 
Karlsruhe,  G.  Braunschen  Hofbuchdruckerei,  1905.  8°.  136  p. 

Pajie  51-59,  Das  Friede^tprojekt. 

Siegler-Pascal,  S. 

Un  contemporain  egare  au  XVIIIe  siecle.  Les  projets  de  1'Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre  1658-1743.  Paris,  Arthur  Rousseau,  1900.  8°.  288  p. 

Frontispiece  portrait  of  St.  Pierre. 

Part  1,  p.    9-20.     La  vie  de  1'Abbe  de  St.-Pierre. 

Part  2,  p.  21-72.     Le  projet  de  pair  perpetuelle. 

1761. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  1712-1778. 

Extrait  du  projet  de  paix  perpetuelle  de  Monsieur  1'abbe  de  Saint-Pierre. 
Par  J.  J.  Rousseau.  ...  (n.  p.).  1761.  2  p.  1.,  iii-xiv,  (15)-114  p.  front.  16y2cm. 

Extracted  by  Rousseau  from  manuscripts  given  to  him  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Saint-Pierre  in  1754,  nephew 
of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre. 

A  project  for  perpetual  peace.  By  J.  J.  Rousseau  (extracted  from  St. 
Pierre).  Tr.  from  the  French  (by  T.  Nugent?)  with  a  preface  by  the  trans- 
lator. London,  1761.  8\ 

-  Second  ed.  London,  1767.    8*. 

Extrait  du  projet  de  paix  perpetuelle,  de  M.  1'abbe  de  Saint-Pierre;  Par 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Citoyen  de  Geneve. 

•  In  his  Oeuvres.    Neuchatel,  1764.    v.  5,  p.- 145-204.) 

Extrait  du  projet  de  paix  perpetuelle  de  Monsieur  1'Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre. 

(In  Rousseau.  J.  J.  Collection  complete  des  oeuvres.  Geneve,  1782.  v.  12, 
p.  1-39.) 

Pages  40-41  contain  Rousseau's  "Jugement  sur  la  pair  perpetuelle." 
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Extrait  du  projet  de  paix  perpetuelle  de  M.  1  'abbe  de  Saint-Pierre. 
(In  Rousseau,  J.  J.  Oeuvres.  Nouvelle  ed.  1790.  v.  7,  p.  338-398.) 

I'reeeded  by  p.  letter  from  Rousseau  to  Bastide  dated  Dec.  5,  17CO. 
I'ages  309-418  contain  U  mssrim's  "Jugement  sur  la  paix  perpetuelle." 

A  treatise  on  the  social  compact,  or  the  Principles  of  political  law — A  pro- 
ject for  a  perpetual  peace.  London,  printed  for  D.  I.  Eaton,  1795.  16°.  224  p. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  1748-1832. 

A  plan  for  an  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 

(In  his  Works.    Edinburgh,  1843.    v.  2,  p.  546-560.) 

Grundsiitze  fur  ein  kiinftiges  Volkerrecht  imd  einen  dauernden  Frieden, 
libersetzt  von  Cainill  Klatscher  (mit  einer  Einleitung  iiber  Bentham,  Kant 
und  Wundt  von  Oskar  Kraus).  Halle,  1915. 

1795. 
Kant,  Immanuel,  1724-1804. 

Zum  ewigen  Frieden;  ein  philosophischer  Entwurf.  Konigsberg,  bey 
Friedrich  Nicolovius,  1795.  104  p.  18cm. 

"A  counterfeit  of  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Nicolovius  in  1795,  with  only  very  slight  change" 
i.Acickes,  German  Kantian  Bibliography,  p.  23.) 

Zmn  ewigen  Frieden;  ein  philosophischer  Entwurf.  Neue  vermehrte 
auflage.  Konigsberg,  bey  Friedrich  Nicolovius,  1796.  112  p.  16cm. 

2d  appendix  is  new. 

-  Frankfurt,  1796.    95  p. 

-  Gratz,  1796. 

-  Frankfurt,  1797.    95  p. 
—  Leipzig,  1797. 

Project  for  a  perpetual  peace ;  a  philosophical  essay,  tr.  from  the  German. 
London,  1796.  8°.  75  p. 

Den  ewige  Fred.  Et  philosophiskt  Udkast  af  Immanuel  Kant.  Fordansket 
med  en  oplyfende  Commentar.  Kjobenhavn,  Schubothe,  1796.  91  p. 

Projet  de  paix  perpetuelle;  essai  philosophique . . .  Traduit  de  1'Allemand 
avec  un  nouveau  supplement  de  1'auteur.  Konigsberg,  chez  Frederic  Nico- 
lovius, 1796.  114  p.  17V2om. 

Kant's  essays  and  treatises.    Tr.  by  A.  F.  M.  Willich.    London,  1798.    2  v. 

Contains  Zum  ewigen  Friedtn. 

Zum  ewigen  Friedeii;  ein  philosophischer  Entwurf.  1795. 

(In  his  Kleine  anthropologisch-praktische  schriften.  1838.  p.  229-291. 
Sammtiiche  werke.  pt.  71.) 

Zum  ewigeu  Frieden;  nebst  ausziigen  aus  andern  Kant'schen  Schriften 
betreffend  den  namlichen  Gegcnstand.  Neue  ausgabe  mit  einem  Vorwort 
von  G.  \7ogt.  Bern,  Max  Fiala,  1867.  viii,  63  p.  20cm. 
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Essai  philosophique  sur  la  paix  perpetuelle  par  Emanuel  Kant  avec  une 
pr-iface  de  Ch.  Leraonnier.  Paris,  Fischbacher,  1880.  xv,  65  p. 

Zum  ewigen  Frieden.  Bin  philosophischer  Entwurf  von  Immanuel  Kant. 
Text  der  ausgabe  A  (1795)  unter  beriicksichtigung  des  manuscriptes,  der 
ausgaben  Aa  (1795)  und  B  (1796).  Hrsg.  von  Karl  Kehrbach.  Leipzig, 
Philipp  Reclam,  jun.,  (1881).  xxxii,  56  p.  14cm. 

"Most  trustworthy  edition." 

Kant's  principles  of  politics,  including  his  essay  on  Perpetual  peace.  A 
contribution  to  political  science.  Edited  and  translated  by  W.  Hastie . . . 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1891.  xliv,  148  p.  19y2cm. 

Contents: — 

Internal  Peace,  1795. 

The  Principles  of  the  Political  Order,  1784. 

Principles  of  Progress,  1793. 

Principles  of  Political  Kight,  1793. 

Eternal  Peace.    Tr.  by  J.  D.  Morell.    London,  Peace  Society,  1894? 

Perpetual  peace,  a  philosophical  essay  by  Immanuel  Kant,  published  in 
1795 ;  tr.  by  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood.  Boston,  The  American  Peace  Society, 
1897.  53  p.  19V2"m. 

Zum  ewigen  Frieden.  Mit  Erganzungen  aus  Kants  iibrigen  Schriften  und 
einer  ausf  iihrlichen  Einleitung  iiber  die  Entwicklung  des  Friedensgedankens 
herausgegeben  von  Karl  Vorlander.  Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner,  1914.  Ivi,  74  p. 

19V2cm. 

Eternal  peace,  and  other  international  essays,  by  Immanuel  Kant,  tr.  by 
W.  Hastie.  With  an  introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,  1914.  xxiv,  179  p.  20cm. 

1.  The  natural  principle  of  the  political  order.     1784. 

2.  The  principles  of  political  right.     1793. 

3.  The  principle  of  prepress.     1793. 

4.  Eternal  peace;  a  philosophical  essay.     1795. 

5.  Public  law,  from  the  metaphysics  of  morals.     1796-1797. 
<!.  Notes  to  Fternal  peace. 

Perpetual  peace ;  a  philosophical  essay  by  Immanuel  Kant,  1795.  Trans- 
lated, with  introduction  and  notes,  by  M.  Campbell  Smith,  with  a  preface  by 
Professor  Latta.  New  York,  Macmillan  co;  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin 
(1917).  xi,(2),203p.  19cm. 

Ifet  ed.  1903;  reprinted,  1915  and  1917. 

This  is  the  llrst  complete  English  translation  including  all  the  notes. 


Apelt,  Otto. 

Betrachtungen  iiber  Kants  Entwurf  zum  ewigen  frieden.     Weimar,  Hof- 
Buchdruckerei,  1873.    20  p.    21cm. 

(Weimer  (Ger.)  gymnasium  Rede.) 
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Fiilleborn,  F.  L. 

Der  schluszsatz  in  Kants  schrift  Zum  ewigen  frieden. . .  anderweit  erortert 
nebst  einigeri  vorbemerkungen  in  betreff  der  von  Kant  der  wissenschaft  als 
dauernd  gegebenen  grundlagen.  Berlin,  Rudolph  Wagner,  1858.  42  p. 

Oj  l,;l<-m 

H[eyni]ch,  Hermann. 

Immanuel  Kants  philosophischer  entwurf  Zum  ewigen  Prieden.     Fort- 
gesetzt  von  Hermann  H****ch.    Germanien,  1797.    134  p.    17em. 
1st  der  ewige  Friede  mit  den  Mangeln  der  mensclilichen  Natur  und  der 
darin  gegriirideten  bosen  Neigungen  moglich  oder  night?     (Deutsche  Mo- 
natsschrift  1 :9-20,  Jan.  1797.) 

Kant  and  the  militarists.     (Unpopular  review,  v.ll,  no.21,  Jan.-Mar.,  1919, 
p.167-179.) 

[Mead,  Edwin  D.] 

Kant's  "Eternal  peace".  (New  England  magazine.  20:508-514,  June, 
1896.) 

', 
Murhard,  F.  Wilhelm  Aug. 

Darf  der  Entwurf  des  ewigen  Friedens  ausgefiihrt  werden?  (Deutsche 
Monatsschrift.  1 :3-8,  Jan.  1797.) 

Pfleiderer,  Otto. 

Die  idee  des  ewigen  friedens;  rede  am  3.  August,  1895,  in  der  Aula  der 
Koniglichen  Friedrich-Wilhelms-TJniversitat  zu  Berlin  gehalten.  Berlin, 
Julius  Becker,  1895.  20  p.  26V2cm. 

Probst. 

Reflexions  sur  la  paix  perpetuelle  congues  sur  le  pro  jet  de  Kant.  Vienna. 
22  p. 

Ueber  die  Idee  einer  weltbiirgerlichen  Gesetzgebung.     (Deutsche  Monats- 
schrift, 1 :362-378,  April,  1796.) 

1840. 

Ladd,  William,  1778-1841. 

The  essays  of  Philanthropes  (pseud.)  on  peace  and  war,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Mirror,  printed  at  Portland,  Maine.  Rev.  and  cor. 
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by  the  author.  2d  ed...  Exeter,  N.  H.,  J.  T.  Burnham  in  behalf  of  the 
Exeter,  and  other  peace  societies,  1827.  173  p.,  1 1.  15cm. 

A  dissertation  on  a  congress  of  nations.  By  Philanthropes  (pseud.)  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  (Boston?)  Press  of  J. 
Loring,  1832.  28  p.  21cm. 

An  essay  on  a  congress  of  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
disputes  without  resort  to  arms.  . .  3d  thousand.  London,  T.  Ward  &  co., 
1840.  32  p.  24cm. 

Essay,  on  a  congress  of  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of  international  dis- 
putes, and  for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace,  without  resort  to  arms. 

(In  Prize  essays  on  a  congress  of  nations.  Boston,  Whipple  &  Damrell, 
1840.  p.  509-700.) 

An  essay  on  a  congress  of  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
disputes  without  resort  to  arms.  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of 
1840,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  B.  Scott.  New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1916.  L,  162  p.  25y2cm. 
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IV  (1). 
LOUVAIN  OP  THE  PAST. 


By  Paul  J.  Folk,  Librarian  of  Notre  Dame  University. 


From  the  earliest  time  the  University  of  Louvain  was  accorded  a  distinc- 
tion that  gave  it  many  advantages  and  privileges.  It  enjoyed  from  its  very 
beginning,  in  1425,  a  character  of  a  studium  generale ;  that  is,  it  could  receive 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  scholars  which  the  university 
educated  had  the  right  to  teach  anywhere. 

The  programme  of  studies  then  embraced  theology,  law,  both  civil  and 
canon,  medicine  and  the  arts.  Under  the  latter  were  included  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  philosophy,  literature  and  history.  The  faculty  of 
law  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  medieval  Europe.  Roman  law  was 
then  asserting  a  supremacy  on  the  continent  and  Louvain  always  remained 
a  faithful  exponent  of  its  principles.  Even  when  nations  were  being  formed, 
and  national  traditions  and  customs  had  been  established,  Roman  law  reigned 
supreme  in  the  lecture  halls  of  Louvain.  Its  jurists  filled  the  tribunals  and 
the  councils.  Even  its  teachers  were  called,  on  account  of  their  great  legal 
ability,  to  high  positions  in  governmental  administration. 

The  compilation  and  codification  of  laws  was  conducted  under  the  care, 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  learned  jurists,  trained  at  Louvain.  It  became 
the  standard  of  scholarship  in  1617,  that  no  one  could  practice  law,  or  gain 
admission  to  the  bar,  without  having  completed  a  university  course  at  Lou- 
vain. Great  indeed  was  the  distinction  obtained  by  the  faculty  of  law,  but 
greater  still  and  more  brilliant  were  the  achievements  of  the  faculty  of  arts. 

Louvain  was  for  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  center  of  an  illustrious 
group  of  Humanists,  and  under  their  influence  the  university  enjoyed  an 
international  fame.  During  the  literary  renaissance,  Louvain  became  one  of 
the  scientific  centers  of  Europe,  where  knowledge  of  letters  and  history  grew 
apace.  At  this  time  a  galaxy  of  linguists,  philologists  and  historians  were 
gathered  at  the  university.  In  this  impetus  to  learning,  the  Oriental  and  the 
Graeco-Latin  studies  occupied  an  important  place.  It  was  at  Louvain  that 
Sir  Thomas  More,  author  of  Utopia,  spent  his  exile.  Lipsius,  Casaubon  and 
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Scaliger  here  built  up  their  great  prestige  in  classic  lore,  that  made  them  the 
great  triumvirate  of  European  Humanism. 

Aside  from  linguistic,  historical  and  literary  studies,  great  progress  was 
also  made  in  the  natural  and  mathematical  sciences.  Thus  we  note  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century  Louvain  scholars  and  professors  in  the  fields  of  geom- 
etry, astronomy  and  geography  paved  the  way  for  the  practical  achievements 
of  Antvverpian  cartography.  Two  men  who  gained  distinction  in  these 
special  branches  of  work  are  Adrian  Romanus  and  Gemma  Frisius. 

The  philosophy  of  De  Carte  was  nowhere  more  thoroughly  studied  and 
discussed.  The  interesting  history  of  these  discussions  is  related  by  Georges 
Miuchainp  in  his  "Le  Cartesianisme  en  Belgique".  The  systems  of  Coper- 
nicus and  Galileo  were  also  intensively  studied.  Monchamp  has  contributed 
an  historical  monography  entitled  "Galilee  et  la  Belgique".  To  a  little 
later  period  belongs  the  name  of  Minchelers,  who  invented  illumination  gas ; 
of  Velasus  and  Van  Helmont,  specialists  in  medicine;  of  Rega,  an  authority 
on  surgery ;  and  there  are  the  scores  of  other  distinguished  scholars  of  whom 
Dr.  Maison  speaks  in  his  recent  biography. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Louvain  continued  to  exert  its  great  influ- 
ence, for  during  that  time  we  find  noted  names  and  many  scholarly  produc- 
tions. Putiamus  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Humanists  of  his  day.  In 
fact,  Louvain  at  that  time  had  a  preference  over  many  of  the  leading 
universities  of  Holland  and  Germany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Bibliotecha  Belgica  and  other  publications  and  bibliographies  did  honor  to 
the  publishing  houses  of  Plantin  and  Moretus  at  Antwerp,  and  in  these 
efforts  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  Louvain  found  a  large  sphere  of  activity. 

A  little  over  a  century  ago  Louvain  stood  as  an  ancient  Athens  amid  the 
great  schools  of  learning  in  Europe.  Then  came  the  storm  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  which  swept  everything  away  almost 
as  effectively  as  did  the  Teuton  invasion  in  1914.  In  1792  the  Netherlands 
were  occupied  by  the  Rrench  Republican  troops,  and  by  1797  Louvain  was 
suppressed,  the  scientific  property  despoiled,  and  the  whole  university  ruined 
by  the  fury  of  destruction. 

For  nearly  forty  years  under  the  Dutch  regime  the  memory  of  Louvain, 
with  its  grand  old  traditions  and  its  ancient  splendor,  was  allowed  to  slum- 
ber. When  the  constitution  of  independent  Belgium  was  proclaimed,  free- 
dom of  education  was  granted.  With  the  rebirth  of  the  Belgian  nation  came 
the  rebirth  also  of  learning,  which  has  given  us  that  sturdy  race  of  men 
whose  morale  and  whose  bravery  has  but  recently  challenged  the  German 
Uhlan  and  the  Prussian  Guard,  the  pride  of  the  Teuton  hosts. 
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The  growth  of  the  modern  Louvain  has  been  gradual.  In  1834  there  were 
only  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  theology.  After  two  years,  medicine 
and  jurisprudence  were  added.  The  University  of  Louvain  has  also  taken 
a  large  part  in  modern  scientific  movements.  A  recent  and  important  publi- 
cation from  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  entitled  "La  Mouvement 
Soientifique  en  Belgique",  enables  one  to  judge  what  the  various  faculties 
have  accomplished  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  preference  for  research  has  been  very  marked  during  the  past  forty 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  increased  activity,  specialization  has  brought 
about  many  developments  in  the  courses  of  study,  in  the  founding  of  new 
institutes,  in  the  establishment  of  seminaries.  The  lists  of  these  university 
institutes  and  their  bibliographies  are  very  important.  Two  books  have 
been  published,  one  in  1900,  the  other  in  1908,  both  of  which  are  full  of 
bibliographical  instruction,  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  libraries 
at  the  University  of  Louvain. 

The  professional  degrees,  which  are  regulated  by  law,  comprise  those  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Pharmacy,  Doctor  of  Law,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  Doctor  in  Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Mining 
and  Civil  Engineering.  The  specialties  include  also  the  doctorate  in  Social 
and  Political,  or  Political  and  Diplomatic  sciences,  Commercial  and  Colonial 
sciences,  Higher  Philosophy.  Moral  and  Historical  sciences,  Archaeology, 
Oriental  Literature  and  Language.  In  fact,  everything  that  is  taught  in  the 
most  developed  American  universities  was  found  also  at  Louvain. 

The  parcelling  out  of  these  specialties  to  a  large  number  of  institutes 
necessitated  many  well-stocked  libraries.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  name 
only  a  few. 

The  higher  philosophical  institute,  which  deals  principally  with  the  phil- 
osophy of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  organized  by  Professor  Mercier,  now  the 
famous  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  It  was  his  protests,  his  challenges 
and  his  battle-cries  that  were  sent  forth  to  German}'  on  Christmas,  1914. 
Who  has  not  read  his  noble  letter  on  "Patriotism  and  Endurance",  addressed 
to  his  martyred  people  ?  That  immortal  document  marked  a  date  in  the 
worid  war.  For  by  that  declaration  of  independence,  and  by  that  charter 
of  rights,  the  heartless  and  ambitious  Hohenzollern,  received  his  first  rebuke. 
By  that  singular  act  of  leadership  he  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  Belgium 
people  with  a  courage  and  a  heroism  rarely  witnessed  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind.  But  it  is  with  Mercier  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher  that  we 
are  principally  concerned. 

Around  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  which  he  lectured  with  such  charm  and 
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power,  on  metaphysics,  logic  and  psychology,  other  chairs  were  grouped, 
each  with  its  own  specialist,  many  of  whose  books  are  to  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  our  own  university  libraries.  Nys  lectured  on  Cosmology;  De 
Wulf  on  the  History  of  Scholastic  Philosophy ;  Thiery  on  Physics ;  DePloige 
on  Sociology.  Under  the  presidency  of  this  genius,  the  institute  of  higher 
philosophy  attained  to  international  fame  and  eminence. 

The  various  schools  and  institutes  provided  with  well-selected  libraries 
endeavored  by  a  system  of  supervised  study  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  best  methods  of  presentation.  We  need  but  to  look  in  the  Bibliographic 
des  travaux  universitaire  to  appreciate  wyhat  centers  of  scientific  production 
these  institutes  were.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  more  than  thirty  period- 
icals were  published  by  the  professors  and  the  scholars  of  the  Louvain 
University.  Among  these  reviews  may  be  mentioned:  La  Revue  Neo-Scho- 
lastique  (founded  by  Mercier),  La  Revue  d'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  La  Revue 
Sociale  Catholique,  La  Revue  Medicale,  and  La  Celleule.  Louvain  is  also 
noted  for  its  student  clubs  and  circles  all  with  the  serious  purpose  of  improv- 
ing scholarship. 

This  survey  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Louvain  is  intended  to  furnish 
those  interested  in  the  task  of  its  restoration  with  some  facts  that  may  be 
helpful  in  appreciating  and  determining  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Belgian 
school. 

To-day  we  see  a  desolation  and  a  ruin  more  horrible,  more  shocking  than 
Louvain  experienced  during  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  Dutch  occupation.  To-day  we  see  nothing  but  the  charred  remains  of 
buildings  deserted  like  a  wilderness;  libraries  in  ashes;  professors  dispersed, 
broken  in  spirit,  sickened  with  hardships,  dead.  0  God !  that  such  horrors 
should  be  in  this  enlightened  age.  The  heart  sickens  at  such  exhibition  of 
vandalism  and  ruthless  villiany,  and  inquires  at  the  justice  of  man  or  the 
justice  of  Heaven,  which  seemed  to  sleep  amid  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of 
the  wicked  Hun,  both  when  thousands  of  innocent  people  were  murdered 
and  their  property  wasted. 

Bat  God  is  just,  and  in  His  justice  He  has  hearkened  to  the  prayer  of  the 
afflicted  people  of  Belgium  and  of  Louvain.  For  Louvain  will  rise  from  its 
ashes  more  glorious,  more  powerful,  more  determined  to  battle  for  the  right, 
that  sacred  right  of  freedom  which  has  as  its  leaders  and  exemplars  King 
Albert  the  Brave  of  Belgium  and  the  courageous  and  indomitable  Cardinal, 
Archbishop  of  Malines. 
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IV  (2). 

ROUGH  NOTES  ON  GIFTS  SECURED  FOR  LOUVAIN  UNIVERSITY 

UP  TO  MARCH  5,  1919. 


By  Theodore  W.  Koch,  Library  of  Congress. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  promised  a  set  of  its  transactions 
and  proceedings.  '  ." 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  promised  about  one  hundred  different 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  various  foreign  tongues. 

The  American  Historical  Association  is  giving  a  set  of  its  Annual  Reports, 
it*  prize  essays,  and  "Writings  on  American  History." 

Amhersl  College  Library  will  send  a  list  of  a  few  duplicates  in  the  near 
future. 

Bangor  Public  Library  has  presented  nine  volumes  of  history  and  biog- 
raphy. 

Brown  University  has  promised  a  list,  of  its  duplicates  after  the  spring 
vacation. 

Buffalo  Public  Library  hopes  to  have  prepared  a  revised  list  of  its  dupli- 
cates during  this  spring,  and  will  turn  over  to  Louvain  whatever  may  be 
desirable  from  this  list. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Ur.  J.  F.  Jameson  is  giving  his  per- 
sonal set  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  and  President  Woodward  is 
ready  to  send  a  complete  set  of  Carnegie  Institution  publications. 

The  Chicago  University  Library  is  preparing  a  list  of  duplicates  for  sub- 
mission. 

Cleveland  Public  Library  will  send  on  a  list  of  duplicates  in  the  near 
future. 

Columbia  University  offers  a  complete  set  of  its  Doctoral  Theses,  several 
hundred  valuable  duplicates  from  its  library,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
Columbia  University  Press  publications. 

Cornell  University  Library  has  sent  on  cards  for  a  most  interesting  lot  of 
duplicates. 

Detroit.     Mr.  C.  M.  Burton  is  interested  in  the  work  of  Louvain  recon- 
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struction,  and  offers  to  present  such  duplicates  from  the  Burton  Library  as 
might  be  acceptable,  although  he  fears  that  the  majority  are  of  too  local  an 
interest  to  be  of  much  value  to  Louvain. 

Mr.  George  G.  Booth,  of  the  Detroit  News,  is  also  interested,  and  may  be 
able  to  help  later  on  with  donations  either  from  his  private  library  or  from 
the  shelves  of  the  Detroit  News  editorial  department. 

Emory  University,  Oxford,  Georgia,  is  sending  a  set  of  the  Quillian  lec- 
tures. 

Miss  M.  L.  Hackett  has  contributed  a  copy  of  Finden's  Illustration  of 
Byron,  arid  will  send  later  ''Selections  from  the  Poets  and  Artists  of  Great 
Britain,"  edited  by  S.  C.  Hall,  London,  1336. 

Harvard  University  is  sending  a  selection  of  cards  representing  their 
duplicate  stock,  and  has  promised  a  full  representation  of  the  Harvard 
University  Press  publications. 

Professor  C.  R.  Lanman  is  donating  a  complete  set  of  the  Harvard  Oriental 
scries. 

Miss  Norton  is  ready  to  send  a  goodly  number  of  Dante  books  belonging 
to  her  father,  the  late  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  there  are  some 
hopes  of  securing  a  number  of  editions  oi  Aristophanes  belonging  to  the  late 
Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Hispanic  Society.  The  decision  in  regard  to  the  duplicates  from  this 
library  rests  with  Mr.  0.  M.  Huntington.  We  hope  to  secure  a  favorable 
decision  in  the  near  future. 

Illinois  University  offers  any  of  the  university  publications  that  might  be 
found  useful,  and  such  of  its  duplicates  as  might  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
reconstructed  Louvain  Library. 

Indiana  State  Library  has  presented  a  set  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science  publications. 

Iowa  State  College  is  preparing  a  list  of  its  duplicates  for  submission. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  has  presented  forty-three  vol- 
umes of  its  publications,  and  promises  a  few  more  which  are  at  present  out 
of  print. 

The  John  Crerar  Library  has  already  furnished  the  John  Rylands  Library 
in  Manchester  a  set  of  its  publications  and  made  offers  of  other  material, 
but  is  ready  to  make  further  contributions  through  the  American  Committee. 

The  librarian  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library  is  asking  sanction 
to  send  a  set  of  its  publications,  and  promises  to  canvass  the  faculty. 

Kensington,  Maryland,  The  Noyes  Library  has  presented  ten  valuable 
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works,  nine  of  which  are  in  French  and  were  not  needed  in  this  small  public 
library. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  lias  submitted  its  catalogue  of  dupli- 
cates, from  which  a  selection  of  three  or  four  hundred  volumes  has  been 
made.  The  gift  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  trustees. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  ready  to  submit  a  list  of  its  dupli- 
cates for  the  committee's  consideration.  . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  can  supply  nearly  a  complete  set  of 
the  Technology  Quarterly.  1887-1908 ;  also  a  few  doctoral  theses  and  mono- 
graphs. We  will  take  up  the  matter  of  duplicates  with  the  Library  Com- 
mittee and  see  how  far  they  can  cooperate. 

Miss  Marion  B.  Mawson  has  sent  one  edition  of  Dante  and  one  of  Racine's 
works. 

Michigan  Historical  Society  is  sending  a  set  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  His- 
torical collections. 

The  Michigan  University  has  sent  a  collection  of  its  publications,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  Michigan  Studies,  and  will  send  the  Freer  Facsimiles 
Inter  on. 

Minnesota  University  will  send  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
university. 

The  Missouri  University  does  nci;  have  many  duplicates,  but  can  help  out 
with  a  set  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  publications. 

New  York  Historical  Society  has  presented  a  complete  set  of  its  "collec- 
tions," 18US-1918. 

North  Carolina  University  has  sent  the  Sprunt  Historical  publications, 
ihe  studies  in  philology,  and  as  complete  a  file  as  possible  of  the  Journal, 
Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

Northwestern  University.  Duplicates  are  packed  away  and  are  almost 
inaccessible  at  present. 

Norwich  University  has  a  few  short  runs  of  popular  American  magazines, 
but  in  cases  like  this  the  question  arises  as  to  which  short  runs  to  accept. 

Notre  Dame  University. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  The  question  of  sending  duplicates  to 
Louvain  will  be  brought  up  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Library  Committee. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Pennsylvania  University  has  sent  a  card  list  of  its  duplicates,  from  which 
several  hundred  items  have  been  selected. 

Princeton  University  has  sent  fifty  volumes  of  the  Princeton  University 
Press  publications,  and  has  promised  four  hundred  volumes  from  its  dupli- 
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cate  stock.  Two  hundred  of  these  are  very  miscellaneous,  one  hundred  are 
recent  and  well  bound,  while  the  remainder  are  miscellaneous  items  mostly 
before  1800.  Another  lot  of  four  or  five  hundred  items  will  probably  be 
found  suitable  on  further  study. 

Rusling,  James  W.,  presents  a  copy  of  his  father's  "Men  and  Things  I 
Saw  in  Civil  War  Days." 

Smith.  College  has  presented  a  file  of  the  Smith  College  Studies  in  History, 
and  promises  to  send  the  continuation*  as  issued. 

Springfield  City  Library  will  send  in  the  near  future  a  list  of  such  dupli- 
cates as  would  seem  to  be  suitable  for  Louvain. 

Syracuse  Public  Library  will  send  a  list  of  valuable  duplicates  in  the 
near  future. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  hopes  to  contribute  some  volumes  as  soon  as 
a  list  of  duplicates  can  be  prepared. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Briggs  will  contribute  some  three  hundred  volumes  from 
her  late  husband's  library. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Dyke  will  send  .some  autograph  copies  of  his  owrn  writings. 

Western  Reserve  University  offers  the  1828  edition  of  Voltaire  in  seventy- 
five  volumes. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Wight,  of  Milwaukee,  offers  his  set  of  the  collections  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 

Williams  College  has  sent  on  a  list  of  its  duplicates.  A  canvass  of  the 
faculty  for  gifts  from  their  own  libraries  will  be  made  very  shortly. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  offers  to  help  make  up  a  small  collec- 
tion of  works  pertaining  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  Wisconsin. 

Yale  University  will  send  such  of  its  official  publications  as  seem  inter- 
esting or  suitable,  together  with  a  set  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  It  also  hopes  to  send  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
Yale  University  Press  and  the  publications  of  the  Elizabethan  Club.  "Few 
in  number,  but  important  in  quality/' 
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IV  (3). 
WAR-DEVASTATED  LIBRARIES. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  by  the  Reverend  Father  Henry  J.  Shandelle  were 
read : 

It  would  be  especially  desirable  if  we  American  librarians  could  furnish 
the  department  of  Catholic  theology,  as  it  would  give  evidence  of  our  liberal 
spirit  and  our  wide  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  knowledge.  This  is 
permissible  vanity,  is  it  not? 

In  order  that  you  may  more  fully  appreciate  my  point  with  reference  to 
Catholic  theology,  you  may  remember  that  there  is  an  American  college  for 
this  theology  in  Louvain,  as  there  is  in  Rome.  When  this  is  reopened  you 
can  imagine  with  what  pride  our  American  students  would  hail  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  librarians  in  collecting  the  best  works  in  their  department. 

Most  cordially  yours, 
(Rev.)  HENRY  J.  SHANDELLE,  S.  J., 

Librarian. 
> 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  R.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore : 

Inquiry  having  been  made  from  Paris  regarding  help  for  other  war-devas- 
tated libraries  than  Louvain,  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  libraries  had 
been  injured  and  what  their  losses  were,  especially  the  losses  of  Lille, 
Verdun,  Douai,  and  Charveille.  In  reply  said:  "that  the  Library  of  the 
State  University  at  Lille  and  that  of  the  Catholic  University  has  not  suf- 
fered, but  the  important  Municipal  Library  was  burned  down."  I  will 
inform  myself  as  to  Verdun,  Douai,  whose  libraries  must  have  been  ruined, 
and  Charveille,  whose  library  should  not  have  suffered,  and  will  communi- 
cate any  information  that  I  may  get. 
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IV  (4). 
THE  A.  L.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 


By  Frank  K.  Walter,  Vice  Director  New  York  State  Library  School. 


The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  International  Relations  first  appears  under  that 
name  in  the  conference  proceedings  of  1906  (the  Naragansett  Pier  meeting). 
The  opening  sentence  of  its  report  states:  'This  committee  is  the  lineal 
successor  of  last  year's  Committee  on  International  Federation,  and  was 
appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Dr.  Putnam. ' ' 
This  Committee  on  International  Cooperation  (to  give  its  official  designa- 
tion) in  its  turn  originated  in  the  following  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Inter- 
national Library  Conference  at  St.  Louis,  1904 : 

"The  American  Library  Association,  at  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  has 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  delegates  representing  the 
library  and  bibliographical  interests  of  many  of  our  sister  nations,  and  the 
association  has  heard  from  them  with  pleasure  the  suggestion  of  a  federation 
of  the  various  library  associations  and  bibliographical  societies  of  the  world. 

"Believing  that  international  cooperation,  which  has  already  done  so 
much  to  promote  interests  common  to  all  nations,  may  be  expected  to  be 
effective  in  the  field  with  which  we  are  concerned, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  incoming  Executive  Board  be  requested  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  of  five  to  consider  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
international  cooperation  among  libraries ;  that  the  committee  be  directed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  library  associations  and  bibliographical  societies  of 
other  countries  are  disposed  to  entertain  favorably  such  a  proposal ;  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  fit. ' ' 

Although  this  was  the  official  genesis  of  the  present  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  it  is  a  logical  successor  to  the  earlier  "Committee  on 
International  Cooperation,"  which  dates  from  1900  (the  Montreal  meeting). 
This,  in  turn,  succeeded,  in  certain  phases,  the  Cooperation  Committee,  which 
was  one  of  the  two  standing  committees  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
association  in  1876. 
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The  development  of  the  idea  of  international  cooperation  in  library  work 
is  interestingly  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  different  committees.  The  orig- 
inal Committee  on  Cooperation  took  practically  all  library  economy  for  its 
province.  Library  devices,  administrative  methods  and  bibliographic  aids 
were  all  touched  upon  a  t  various  times  and  in  divers  manners.  ' '  Uniformity 
and  economy  in  methods  of  administration"  were  its  aims.  International 
cooperation  was  hinted  at  incidentally  rather  than  specifically  sought. 

The  wide  field  of  the  committee 's  work  was  little  by  little  divided  among 
more  specific  committees  and  became  chiefly  bibliographical  in  purpose. 
Excellent  summaries  of  the  work  of  this  committee  may  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chicago  meeting  1893,  pp.  68-71p  (by  W.  H.  Brett),  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1897,  pp.  81-83  (by  W.  H.  Tillinghast). 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  at  the  Montreal  meeting  in  1900,  with 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  as  chairman,  specifically  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
jnstitut-Internationale  de  Bibliographic,  suggested  caution  in  affiliation 
with  any  foreign  association  and  recommended  the  appointment  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  "a  committee  on  international  cooperation,  which  shall 
make  special  inquiries  into  the  possibilities  of  such  cooperation,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  matter  of  uniformity  in  essentials." 

The  new  committee,  with  Dr.  Richardson  as  chairman,  reported  the  next 
year  (1901)  at  Waukesha.  It  confined  itself  to  a  consideration  of  "uniform 
standards  for  book  statistics."  In  1902,  at  Magnolia,  the  cooperative  use 
of  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards  and  a  progress  report  on  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  were  the  chief  features  of  the 
report.  These  continued  to  be  subjects  of  report  for  several  years. 

The  St.  Louis  conference  of  1904,  in  the  resolutions  which  have  already 
been  quoted,  give  new  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  international  affiliation  not 
strictly  confined  to  bibliographical  enterprise.  In  compliance  with  the  reso- 
lutions, many  leading  foreign  libraries  were  circularized  by  the  committee 
for  suggestions  for  specific  points  in  which  cooperation  would  be  feasible. 
Practically  the  only  specific  suggestions  received  were  for  bibliographical 
enterprises.  The  activities  of  the  committee,  therefore,  continued  to  run  for 
the  most  part  in  bibliographical  channels.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
ease  of  cooperation  which  bibliography  afforded.  The  International  Cata- 
logue, an  international  code  of  catalog  rules  with  its  logical  corollary  of 
international  exchange  of  printed  catalog  cards,  a  proposed  index  of  current 
scientific  literature  not  in  the  International  Catalogue,  cooperation  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  establishment  of  an  educational  museum  (1907), 
government  cooperation  with  Germany  in  the  international  lending  of  manu- 
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scripts  and  documents,  and  suggested  participation  in  the  Bibliographical 
Congress  at  Brussels,  appear  in  the  reports  from  1904  to  1911.  In  1906  the 
committee  became  the  Committee  on  International  Relations.  Changes  in 
the  committee  personnel  were  gradual  and  few.  Of  the  original  committee 
(Dr.  Putnam,  chairman,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Dr.  Billings,  Dr.  Jastrow  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Lane),  Dr.  Jastrow  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  in  turn 
succeeded  Dr.  Putnam  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  Adler  gave  place  to  R.  R.  Bowker 
in  1911. 

From  1911  to  1918  no  formal  report  of  the  committee  has  appeared.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  association.  In  1912  at  Ottawa 
the  committee  presented  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  International 
Industrial  and  Graphic  Arts  Exhibit  in  Leipzig  in  1914.  The  next  year  at 
Kaaterskill  the  committee  reported  that  it  was  unable  to  make  an  affirma- 
tive recommendation  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  matter  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee  composed  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Hill,  Miss  Mary  W.  Plum- 
mer  and  Miss  M.  E.  Ahern,  who  organized  and  installed  an  exhibit  and 
reported  on  it  at  the  Washington  conference  of  1914.  In  1915  the  question 
of  importation  of  German  books  was  taken  up,  not  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  but  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Federal  and  Trade 
Relations.  In  1916  a  special  independent  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation was  authorized  to  assist  in  promoting  library  extension  in  Europe 
after  the  war.  This  committee  was  appointed  in  January,  1917,  with  Dr.  E. 
IT.  Anderson  as  chairman.  In  1917  arid  1918  the  Library  War  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Special  Committee  on  Importations  seem  to  have  divided 
between  them  all  work  of  an  international  character. 

This  inadequate  summary  of  the  committee 's  activities,  compiled  from  its 
official  reports,  shows  that  it  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
constructive  work  of  the  American  Library  Association.  In  its  work  on  the 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  it  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  satisfactory  cooperation  in  subject  bibliography  of  a  highly  technical 
character.  It  has  been  of  undoubted  aid  in  further  the  compilation  of  an 
Arglo-American  catalogue  code.  It  has,  to  some  extent,  encouraged  inter- 
national visits  between  librarians.  As  its  work  has  shown  signs  of  coming 
to  definite  fruition  it  has  often  retired  and  left  to  some  specific  committee 
the  credit  incident  to  the  completion  of  work  started  by  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

That  the  record  of  definite  accomplishment  is  not  longer  may  be  due  to 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  library  cooperation  never  has 
been  very  definite  either  in  theory  or  in  practical  application.  After  more 
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than  forty  years  of  organized  affiliation,  American  libraries  are  far  from 
really  satisfactory  and  complete  cooperation.  Local  financial  limitations 
and  local  apathy  still  repress  the  noble  rage  of  many  librarians  cooperatively 
inclined.  The  Committee  on  International  Relations  must,  perforce,  refrain 
from  urging  on  other  countries  cooperation  which  is  non-existent  here. 

Another  serious  difficulty,  even  in  the  field  of  bibliography  (which,  at 
present,  seems  best  adapted  to  international  library  activities),  has  been  lack 
of  money.  Libraries  without  much  surplus  cannot  underwrite  expensive 
publications,  nor  can  a  professional  association  with  a  depleted  treasury 
expect  direct  personal  representation  on  international  committees. 

Even  with  these  limitations,  there  are  lines  in  which  the  A.  L.  A.  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  may  probably  in  the  future  continue  and 
extend  its  work. 

There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  feeling  that  American  library 
methods,  as  demonstrated  in  the  camp  and  field  libraries  abroad,  have  proved 
their  efficiency  and  have  added  to  the  prestige  of  American  library  methods. 
There  is  a  growing  interest  particularly  among  our  allies  in  an  organization 
which,  at  three  thousand  miles  distance,  could  accomplish  so  much.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  interest  will  be  shown  in  direct  inquiries  as  to 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  American  libraries.  In  giving  information  in 
this  direction,  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  seems  to  be  the  log- 
ical leader.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  international  complications  as  to 
copyright  importations  and  the  other  difficulties  of  a  financial  character 
which  are  almost  inevitable. 

In  the  field  of  bibliography  the  cooperative  work  is  as  yet  barely  begun. 
The  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  different  forms  of  entry  ought  not  be  insur- 
mountable to  intelligent  people.  English,  American  and  French  catalogue 
cards  or  bibliographical  entries  should  be  quite  capable  of  being  brigaded 
together.  That  this  has  not  been  done  to  any  extent  so  far  is  no  reason  for 
considering  it  impossible  to  accomplish.  Whether  this  cooperation  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  amalgamation  or  by  dividing  the  scope  of  a  projected 
work  into  distinct  sections  could  be  determined  by  the  individual  merits  of 
specific  cases. 

Another  direction  in  which  little  has  been  done  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national library  amenties  through  international  participation  in  library 
meetings.  Foreign  visitors  in  the  flesh  have  always  been  welcome,  but  per- 
sonal visits  of  librarians  are  likely  to  be  infrequent  and  subject  to  personal 
rather  than  professional  causes.  The  committee  might  very  profitably  invite 
foreign  librarians  to  participate  by  contributed  papers  in  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
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ferences.  New  viewpoints  on  phases  of  library  practice  and  theory  which 
are  considered  settled  would  be  beneficial  whether  they  confirmed  or  shook 
our  faith  in  the  correctness  of  our  own  judgment.  Such  invitations,  under 
the  committee,  need  not  lead  to  the  entangling  affiliations  which  the  com- 
mittee feared  in  1900,  1913  and  1916.  They  could  be  personal  as  well  as 
institutional.  If,  in  return,  American  librarians  were  invited  to  participate 
by  papers  in  European  library  meetings,  an  excellent  means  of  explaining 
American  social  ideals  as  shown  in  American  library  ideals  would  be  devel- 
oped. Instances  of  such  interchange  of  ideas  are  not  unknown  in  library 
circles,  but  so  far  they  have  been  sporadic,  not  systematized. 

At  present  there  are  six  standing  and  special  committees  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
having  to  do  with  different  phases  of  international  affairs :  the  committees 
on  International  Relations,  Federal  and  State  Relations,  Promotion  and  Co- 
operation in  the  Development  of  Printed  Catalogue  Cards  in  Relational  with 
International  Arrangements,  the  Special  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation, the  Committee  on  Importations,  and  the  Library  War  Service 
Committee.  Whether  or  not  this  differentiation  is  necessary  or  in  the  inter- 
ests of  real  efficiency  is  debatable.  The  practice  of  referring  to  a  special 
committee  matters  which  are  definite  enough  for  special  reference  and  of 
j  caving  to  the  general  committee  only  the  general  and  indefinite  questions 
does  not  seem  fair  to  the  latter  committee.  The  field  of  the  committee's 
action  should  be  reaffirmed  in  open  conference.  To  it  should  be  referred 
all  matters  involving  international  library  relations.  It  should  be  increased 
in  size  so  that  it  could  form  sub-committees  for  the  investigation  of  such 
subjects  as  required  special  intensive  investigation,  or,  at  least,  be  officially 
represented  on  any  special  committees  of  international  investigation.  In 
this  way,  not  only  would  isolated  problems  receive  attention  but  a  general 
policy  could  be  formulated  which  would  greatly  increase  the  probability  that 
all  legitimate  opportunities  for  international  action  on  library  affairs  would 
receive  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
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IV  (5). 
INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  RULES. 


By  Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  Assistant  Librarian  Harvard  College  Library. 


In  arguing  for  international  catalogue  rules,  strong  emphasis  must,  for  the 
present,  be  placed  on  uniformity  in  choice  of  headings.  The  object  of  inter- 
national uniformity  in  cataloguing  is  to  facilitate  the  pooling  of  information 
about  books  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  student  of  one  country  can 
draw  upon  the  book  resources  of  all  countries.  The  standard  catalogue  card 
is  at  present  the  most  practicable  means  of  combining  book  information  re- 
ceived from  heterogeneous  sources,  and  the  formation  of  satisfactory  card 
repertories  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  degree  of  probability  with 
which  two  bibliographers  working  entirely  apart  will  prepare  each  his  own 
card  so  that  the  two  cards,  if  closely  related,  shall  stand  in  close  proximity 
in  these  repertories.  The  repertories  may  be  formed  for  two  distinct  pur- 
poses: 1,  to  locate  all  possible  material  on  a  given  subject,  and  2,  to  locate 
a  gien  work  or  the  works  of  a  given  author  (personal  o>  corporate).  Uni- 
formity of  headings  for  the  first  purpose  is  attained  by  the  decimal  system 
of  classification,  which  has  already  become  international.  The  discussion 
then  centers  around  the  question  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  assignment  of 
author  headings,  which  facilitates  the  attainment  of  the  second  purpose,  just 
referred  to. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  there  are  no  questions  worthy  of  discus- 
sion from  an  international  standpoint  dealing  with  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  material  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  card;  but  such  questions  are, 
without  exception,  of  minor  importance  to  those  dealing  with  uniformity  in 
choice  of  heading.  For,  assume  that  the  card  is  carefully  prepared  by  a 
trained  and  scholarly  bibliographer,  and  with  clue  regard  to  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  such  matters  as  copying  of  the  title,  content  of  the  work, 
bibliographical  history  and  description,  and  questions  of  authorship.  These 
details  well  attended  to,  it  matters  little  in  what  outward  form  they  are 
noted  or  in  which  of  the  half  dozen  better-known  languages  they  are 
phrased;  but  there  must  indubitably  be  conformity  to  international  usage  in 
respect  to  heading  if  the  resulting  cards  are  eventually  to  find  themselves 
grouped  with  related  cards  prepared  by  others,  and  if  they  are  to  be  made 
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readily  available  to  searchers  in  six  continents  and  the  islands  of  the  seven 
seas.  Minuteness  of  bibliographical  description  is  governed  by  rule  far  less 
than  by  common  sense  and  the  purse  of  the  bibliographer,  and  certainly 
money  is  unwisely  spent  on  undue  attention  to  uniformity  of  detail  in  so  vast 
a  project  as  the  field  of  international  bibliography. 

Any  formal  discussion  of  uniformity  of  entry  must  be  preceded  by  a 
survey  of  the  present  unharmonised  points.  The  most  obvious  of  these  are 
the  principles  of  corporate  and  title  entries,  and  the  treatment  of  place 
names  and  forenames  which  appear  in  varying  forms  in  the  different  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  matter  of  corporate  entry,  American  librarians  must  make  conces- 
sions. We  have  gone  too  far  in  our  desire  to  place  the  publications  of  cor- 
porate bodies  under  the  corporate  heading.  A  workable  rule  should  be 
evolvod  calling  for  free  entry  under  compilers  and  editors  when  prominently 
named  on  the  title  pages  leaving  to  added  entries  the  duty  of  gathering 
together  the  publications  of  the  bodies  concerned.  Such  sub-heads  as 
"Laws,"  "Treaties,"  &c.,  are  not  in  place  in  the  headings  of  the  main  entry. 
They  are,  in  fact,  subject  entries,  and  from  an  international  standpoint  are 
unwise.  Here  again  a  free  entry  under  compiler  or  the  publishing  bureau  is 
advisable. 

The  Anglo-American  rules  should  not  be  changed  in  their  provision  for 
arranging  title  entries  under  the  first  word  not  an  article,  for  there  is  prac- 
tical unanimity  on  this  point  among  American  librarians,  and  the  custom  has 
been  internationalized  in  such  books  as  "Halkett  and  Laing"  and  "Bar- 
bier".  There  is  already  so  much  variance  in  practice  among  German  libra- 
rians in  the  matter  of  "Schlagwort"  entry  that  an  international  rule  based 
on  this  custom  will  hardly  meet  universal  approval. 

As  to  transliteration,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  unanimous  international 
action  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  It  is  then  highly  desirable  (except  in 
the  case  of  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  modern  India*)  to  print  headings 


*As  regards  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  modern  India,  the  situation  is 
altered  by  the  great  number  of  alphabets  in  use  today,  making  it  imprac- 
ticable, especially  when  printing  is  concerned,  to  use  the  native  characters. 
Fortunately  these  alphabets  correspond  closely  one  to  another — that  is  to 
say,  taking  any  two  of  them,  there  is  always  one  characters,  and  but  one, 
which  will  correspond  to  a  given  character  in  the  other ;  and,  furthermore, 
among  the  occidental  systems  of  transliteration  of  these  alphabets  there  are 
but  slight  divergences.  For  example,  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  trans- 
literation for  Sanskrit  printed  in  the  "  Instruktionen  fur  die  alphabetischen 
Kataloge  der  preussischen  Bibliotheken.  2e  ausg.  1909,"  and  the  "Catalog 
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in  the  characters  used  on  the  title  pages  of  the  books  recorded.  Only  thus 
can  the  cards  become  truly  international.  If  the  Library  of  Congress  could 
act  thus  in  printing  the  titles  of  the  Yudin  collection  it  would  do  a  great 
service  to  students  of  Russia  the  world  over.  I  regret  that  this  matter  did 
not  present  itself  to  us  at  Harvard  when  we  first  started  to  reorganize  the 
card  catalogues,  so  that  our  Russian  and  modern  Greek  titles  could  be  so 
treated.  Later  it  was  applied  to  titles  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian  and 
other  languages.  Cards  prepared  thus  and  filed  apart  (where  the  size  of  the 
collection  warrants)  are  much  more  easily  consulted  than  when  hidden  under 
a  dubious  transliterated  form,  and  they  will  survive  when  transliteration 
schemes  fail.  Furthermore,  if  a  transliteration  (any  system  that  you  will) 
is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  card  it  becomes,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  mere 
clerical  job  to  transfer  it  to  the  top  and  mingle  the  cards  with  those  in 
Roman  characters,  this  being,  moreover,  an  infinitely  easier  process  than  the 
reverse  process  of  attempting  to  supply  correctly  the  original  heading  from 
the  transliterated  form. 

The  treatment  of  names  that  appear  in  different  forms  in  different  lan- 
guages is  puzzling.  Certainly,  if  the  Library  of  Congress  should  use  such 
headings  as  " Italia"  or  "Schweiz"  there  would  be  a  storm  of  protest  from 
subscribing  libraries.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  must  agree  to  disagree — 
each  country  must  serve  its  own  clientele,  and  in  the  international  reper- 
tories (after  all,  limited  in  number)  we  must  be  content  to  see  cards,  printed 
perhaps  in  Florence,  with  the  headings  "Italia"  mingled  with  those  from 
Washington  with  the  heading  "Italy,"  for  once  the  card  is  in  place  behind 
its  guide  card,  no  one  will  really  be  confused,  and  judicious  reference  cards 
should  guide  the  unwary  filers. 

Let  me  add  but  a  word  more  in  protest  against  a  plan  that  has  at  times 
been  seriously  proposed — we  must  not  print  cards  with  headings  omitted,  to 
be  filled  in  at  will  by  the  recipient.  Such  cards  would  but  accumulate  dust 
in  out-of-way  corners  and  eventually  be  traded  off  ignominiously  to  the  old 
paper  man.  Cards  intended  for  inter-library  use  must  be  complete  and  ready 
to  file.  The  necessity  of  editing  the  cards  when  received  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  sanguine  administrator  hesitate. 


Rules  compiled  by  committees  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
(British)  Library  Association,  1908,"  shows  but  one  instance  where  a  dif- 
ferent letter  is  used,  namely,  for  the  palatal  sibilant  (s  and  <j).  Moreover, 
the  use  of  a  transliteration  composed  of  Roman  characters  is  general  in  India 
itself.  These  facts  make  it  decidedly  preferable  to  use  for  Indian  books  the 
transliterated  form  in  international  cataloguing. 
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IV  (6). 
INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUING. 


By  J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 
Associate  Director  Chicago  University  Library. 


On  receiving  the  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Insti- 
tute at  Atlantic  City  on  March  8th,  I  found  myself  set  down  as  one  of  three 
to  discuss  the  topic  "International  Cataloguing."  As  no  prior  notice  had 
been  given,  the  brief  contribution  submitted  herewith  should  accordingly  be 
judged  with  leniency. 

On  the  return  to  Norway  in  1898  of  Mr.  Nyhuus,  cataloguer  at  the  New- 
berry  Library  1892-94,  head  cataloguer  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library  1894- 
97,  there  began  in  that  country  an  era  of  library  development  which  in 
methods  and  policy  looked  to  American  rather  than  European  libraries  for 
its  patterns  and  models. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  movement  touched  chiefly  the  public  libraries, 
not  the  university  library,  the  national  library  of  the  country.  The  reasons 
for  this  were  obvious  enough.  The  university  library  possessed  extensive 
collections,  not  easily  reclassified  or  recatalogued ;  its  methods  were  based 
on  traditions  and  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  steady  growth.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  and  aggressive  energy  of 
Mr.  Nyhuus,  who  had  become  the  librarian  of  the  Deickmanske  Bibliothek, 
the  largest  public  circulating  library  of  the  country,  a  number  of  young  men 
and  women  were  influenced  to  enter  American  library  schools.  On  their 
return  they  entered  into  the  service  of  the  public  libraries  rather  than  the 
university  library.  This  circumstance  has  no  doubt  tended  to  influence  the 
progress  of  the  public  libraries  along  lines  someAvhat  different  from  that  of 
the  National  Library. 

As  for  classification,  the  smaller  public  libraries  have  rather  uniformly 
adopted  the  D.  C.,  a  system  which  the  university  library  could  not  seriously 
consider.  In  cataloguing,  the  university  library  had,  probably  in  common 
with  most  continental  European  libraries,  followed  the  example  of  the  larger 
German  and  Austrian  libraries.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  their 
rules  and  those  which  hold  in  most  American  and  British  libraries  consist  in 
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the  entry  of  anonymous  works  under  the  first  noun  in  the  nominative,  with 
numerous  exceptions,  rather  than  under  the  first  word  not  an  article,  without 
exception,*  and  entry  of  publications  of  different  departments  and  offices, 
societies,  institutions,  and  all  sorts  of  bodies  and  corporations  under  the  title 
of  the  publication  treated  according  to  the  rules  for  anonymous  books,  rather 
than  under  the  name  of  the  country,  province,  city,  society,  institution  or 
body.  In  other  words,  the  principle  of  a  corporate  authorship  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  German  rules. 

The  differences  in  rules  here  indicated  do  not,  however,  present  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  cooperation,  provided  that  the  size  of  card  adopted  is 
the  same.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  had 
already,  a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  adopted  the  international  size,  7.2  x  12.5 
cm.,  for  its  new  card  catalogue.  In  July,  1914,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
American  librarians  to  the  University  of  Christiania  Library,  Dr.  Drolsum, 
the  venerable  chief,  pointed  with  pride  to  a  new  card  catalogue,  also  on 
standard  size  cards,  entries  being  typewritten,  on  which  work  had  just  been 
begun.  The  public  libraries  of  Norway  had  already,  fourteen  years  before, 
not  only  adopted  the  standard  size  of  cards,  but  actually  begun  printing 
cards  at  a  central  bureau  in  Christiania  under  government  auspices,  i.  e.,  the 
Department  for  Church  and  Education,  the  cost  per  card  being  less  than  one 
cent.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  ^Nyhuus  and  Mr. 
Karl  Fischer,  the  two  library  experts  representing  the  above-mentioned  de- 
partment. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Nyhuus,  his  successor  as  librarian  of  the  Deick- 
manske  Bibliothek,  Mr.  A.  Arnesen,  has  shown  himself  to  be  keenly  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  cooperation.  Even  during  the  war,  while  Norway  was 
suffering,  as  few  other  neutrals,  from  lack  of  food  and  material,  he  has 
managed  to  secure  government  support  for  improvements  and  new  ventures 
likely  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  coordination  and  harmonizing 
of  cooperative  cataloguing — at  any  rate,  in  the  public  libraries  of  Norway. 

Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  new  plans  under  consideration, 
or  about  to  be  realized,  by  noting  extracts  from  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Mr.  Arnesen  and  the  undersigned  during  the  years  1917  and 
1918.  A  few  quotations  from  these  letters,  in  free  translation,  are  therefore 
put  down,  as  follows : 

in  a  letter  dated  August  11,  1917,  Mr.  Arnesen  recalls  the  fact  that  during 

*Most  French  libraries  follow  Guerard  and  Barbier — i.  e.,  enter  under  first 
word,  not  an  article.  Same  holds  true  also  for  many  Spanish  and  Italian 
libraries. 
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the  visit  of  the  American  librarians  in  1914  he  had  discussed  with  us  the 
possibility  of  adopting  the  multigraph,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
catalogue  cards  for  the  Deickmanske  Bibliothek,  but  incidentally  also  for 
other  libraries  in  Norway.  He  was  at  that  time  of  the  opinion  that  library 
conditions  did  not  as  yet  warrent  the  expenditure.  Since  then  there  has 
been  considerable  development ;  branches  have  been  established,  and  there  is 
a  chance  for  sale  of  cards  to  other  libraries. 

The  government  had  accordingly  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  multigraph  or  similar  machine.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  Library  Equipment  to  furnish  advice  as  to  the  type  of 
machine  to  be  ordered.  Because  of  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  manual, 
he  had  ventured  to  write  to  the  undersigned.  In  my  answer  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  besides  a  multigraph  machine,  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  also  experimenting  with  a  small  printing  press  called  the  Multicolor 
press,  the  results  so  far  being  quite  satisfactory. 

After  some  further  correspondence,  Mr.  Arnesen  wrote  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1918,  that  they  had  decided  to  order  a  Multicolor  press  and  to  begin 
the  printing  of  cards.  Because  of  the  war  and  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  exportation  of  machinery  from  the  United  States,  the  press  had  not 
as  yet  been  received,  but  they  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rules  for 
cataloguing,  taking  as  a  model  the  A.  L.  A.  Code  of  1908.  It  was  their  pur- 
pose to  submit  these  rules  to  the  Library  Association  of  Norway,  in  the  hope 
that  a  committee  of  that  association  would  adopt  them  as  the  national  code, 
7nakiug  such  modifications  as  they  deemed  essential.  He  also  mentioned  that 
a  royal  commission  had  been  decided  upon  to  take  under  consideration  the 
different  library  problems  of  the  country,  and  that  plans  for  a  Norwegian 
Carnegie  Fund  for  libraries  was  well  under  way. 

Letter  of  October  4,  1918  :  ' '  The  Multicolor  press  has  now  reached  Bergen, 
after  endless  difficulties,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  inside  of  a  week  be  in  full 
operation  in  the  Deickmanske  Bibliothek.  If  it  reaches  us  in  good  condition 
it  will  mean  much,  as  all  printing  establishments  in  this  city  are  in  desperate 
straits  because  of  the  war. 

''The  Library  Association  of  Norway  has  just  completed  a  two  days' 
session  in  Drammen,  the  eleventh  annual  meeting.  It  was  our  best  session  so 
far,  and  I  have  the  impression  that  library  development  is  now  in  full  swing 
here.  It  is  no  longer  dependent  on  one  or  two  energetic  persons,  but  has 
secured  a  number  of  able  supporters  in  various  parts  of  the  country— men 
and  women  with  faith  in  their  calling  and  in  the  mission  of  libraries.  New 
library  buildings  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  have  given  a  tremendous  stim- 
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ulus  to  the  movement.  At  the  Drammen  meeting  a  Catalogue  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  orders  to  compile  catalogue  rules  for  Norwegian 
libraries,  the  Anglo-American  Code  of  1908  to  be  followed.  The  results  will 
presumably  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The  last  Storting 
(Congress)  made  the  necessary  appropriation  for  a  royal  commission  to  work 
out  reforms  for  the  entire  library  organization  of  the  country.  Library 
legislation,  cooperation  between  different  types  of  libraries,  library  school, 
the  appointment  of  a  directorate  under  the  church  department  for  all  library 
problems,  etc.,  are  among  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  this  commission." 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Drammen,  referred  to  in  the  above 
correspondence,  were  published  in  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  of  the  Norwegian  library 
periodical,  "For  Folkeoplysiiing, "  which  has  just  been  received  in  this 
country.  On  page  159  is  mentioned  the  appointment  of  a  Cataloguing  Rules 
Committee  of  three,  with  power  to  add  to  its  membership.  Of  the  three 
members  appointed,  at  least  two  were  graduates  of  American  library  schools. 
Ar.  effort  was  made  to  have  the  University  Library  represented,  but  without 
result.  The  printing  of  catalogue  cards  was  also  discussed,  but  it  was  de- 
cided to  await  the  experiments  of  the  Deickmanske  Bibliothek  with  its  new 
Multicolor  press. 

To  one  somewhat  conversant  writh  lobrary  conditions  in  Norway,  and  also 
in  America,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  the  University  Library,  the  national 
library  of  the  country  and  the  depository  for  practically  all  books  printed  in 
Norway,  should  not  find  itself  in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  cooperative 
cataloguing  outlined  at  the  above  meeting.  As  already  stated,  the  Univer- 
sity Library  has  a  long  and  honorable  history.  Forms,  rules  and  routine 
have  been  established  which  have  back  of  them  the  force  of  long  tradition. 
As  already  intimated,  the  University  Library  is  quite  right  in  not  consider- 
ing seriously  the  adoption  of  the  D.  C.  classification.  Dziatzko's  dictum  of 
1892,  "SL  convenient  apparatus  for  the  smaller  popular  libraries,  a  strait- 
jacket  for  the  large  learned  libraries,"  has  no  doubt  by  this  time  been  so 
thoroughly  digested  that  no  very  large  library,  which  expects  to  allow  con- 
siderable access  to  stacks  and  to  provide  suitable  space  for  development  of 
new  subjects  and  classes  in  the  future,  can  seriously  consider  the  D.  C. 
notation. 

However,  the  classification  is  of  little  importance  here  as  compared  with 
the  cataloguing,  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  rules,  when  the  University  of  Christiania 
Library  in  1914  adopted  the  standard  size  of  card  for  its  catalogue  for  the 
public,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  cooperation  with  the  other  libraries  of  Nor- 
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way,  with  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  all 
other  institutions  engaged  in  the  production  and  manifolding  of  catalogue 
cards,  was  at  once  removed. 

The  undersigned  bases  this  contention  on  an  experience  of  over  twenty- 
nine  years  spent,  as  it  seems,  chiefly  in  the  recataloguing  of  four  large 
libraries,  thirteen  and  a  half  years  being  spent  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
True,  any  changes  involving  classification,  with  its  laborious  alteration  of 
classification  numbers  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cards,  present  a  most 
serious  problem.  To  oblige  the  public,  however,  to  look  in  two  catalogues, 
the  old  and  the  new,  as  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  while  at  first  irksome, 
does  not  present  so  great  an  inconvenience  as  some  may  be  disposed  to  think. 
The  preponderance  of  interest  seems  to  center  around  recent  acquisitions, 
which  are  naturally  added  to  the  new  catalogue  only.  This,  with  the  gradual 
transfer  of  entries  from  the  old  to  the  new,  soon  tends  to  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  obliged  to  consult  the  old  catalogue.  When,  as  at  the  University 
of  Christiania,  the  public  is  not  admitted  to  the  old  catalogue,  and  the  new 
one  is  on  standard  size  cards  and  of  recent  date,  there  is  no  need  of  consult- 
ing two  alphabets  on  the  part  of  the  public.  A  change  in  cataloguing  rules 
and  forms,  even  when  a  radical  one,  does  not  necessitate  the  separation  of 
the  cards  into  two  alphabets.  A  change  of  rules  would  therefore,  in  this 
case,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  be  a  relatively  simple  matter.  As  for 
the  staff,  it  is  for  them  to  consider,  not  the  traditions,  not  the  temporary 
inconvenience,  but  the  ultimate  results  and  gains — first,  to  the  country  and 
the  world  at  large ;  second,  to  the  university  itself. 

The  advantages  to  the  libraries  of  Norway  in  securing  the  University 
Library  as  the  great  central  link  in  its  cooperative  system  are  too  obvious  to 
require  any  detailed  explanation  here.  The  same  holds  true  as  regards  its 
effect  on  cooperation  with  institutions  outside  of  Norway. 

As  for  the  second,  the  advantage  to  the  university  and  to  the  University 
Library  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  cite  one  or  two  illustrations. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  Brussels  Institute,  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum, 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  etc.,  decide  to  continue  or  resume  printing  of 
catalogue  cards  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  University  Library  is  at  once 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  their  efforts.  The  differences  in  rules  governing 
anonymous  works  in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cards  have  proven  only  a 
slight  inconvenience  to  American  libraries  in  whose  catalogues  these  entries, 
especially  for  dissertations,  have  been  inserted  by  the  thousands. 

In  the  second  place,  American  catalogue  cards,  especially  those  from  the 
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Library  of  Congress  and  the  John  Crerar  Library,  would  at  once  become 
available. 

The  Library  of  Congress  already  has  in  stock  cards  covering  more  than 
780,000  titles.  True,  a  few  of  these  have  been  prepared  in  departmental  and 
other  libraries  which  have  not  the  bibliographical  equipment  and  the 
scholarly  and  experienced  personnel  of  the  Catalogue  Division  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  must  therefore  be  scrutinized  more  closely  than  those  which 
emanate  from  the  Library  of  Congress  itself.  But  they  are  nevertheless  of 
the  greatest  assistance. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  collection  of  cards  to 
another  library,  even  in  a  country  whose  language  is  not  English,  might  be 
furnished  if  that  library  were  to  order  from  the  Library  of  Congress  a  copy 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  "List  of  Series  of  Publications  for  Which  Cards  Are 
in  Stock,"  and  let  the  librarians  study  the  list  of  3,500  series  of  monographs. 
Some  of  these  series  may  represent  only  eight  to  ten  titles;  others,  as  for 
instance  the  British  Blue  Books,  may  run  into  the  thousands.  Let  them 
consider  what  it  means  to  receive  full  sets  of  printed  cards  (author,  title, 
editor  or  translator,  subject  entries,  etc.)  for  some  such  series  as  the  Fontes 
rerum  Austricarum,  Miinchener  Volkswirthschaftliche  Studien,  Nordiske 
Oldskrifter,  Upsala  Universitets  Arskrift,  etc. ;  remember  that  the  3,500  sets 
or  series  are  constantly  being  supplemented,  that  other  series  not  done  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  may  possibly  be  obtained  from  other  institutions, 
e.  g.,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  and  the  importance  for  any  library  of  placing 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  may  profit  from  these  great  cooperative  enter- 
prises cannot  be  overestimated.  Cataloguing  operations  which  would  ordi- 
narily take  months  of  laborious  investigation  and  clerical  work  may,  by 
means  of  the  printed  cards  referred  to,  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  with  results  that,  both  from  the  scholarly,  the  practical  and  the 
esthetic  point  of  view,  are  likely  to  be  far  superior  to  those  resulting  from 
the  old  method. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  caliber  of  some  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  entries  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  will 
not  hesitate  to  vouch  for  the  quality  of  the  work  which  has  gone  into  the 
finished  product  as  represented  in  most  of  the  printed  cards  now  procurable 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  and  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

The  above  informal  statement  is  submitted  with  the  idea  that  it  may  call 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  in  cataloguing  even  on  a  greater 
scale  than  heretofore,  and  particularly  to  emphasize  the  need  of  such  cooper- 
ation under  existing  conditions.  With  the  losses  sustained  through  the 
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world  war,  it  behooves  every  country  and  every  institution  to  cast  about  for 
means  of  curtailing  expenditures  and  of  avoiding  needless  duplication. 
Where  this  can  be  accomplished  through  national  or  international  coopera- 
tion, and  where  great  improvement  promises  to  result  from  such  cooperation 
without  any — or  at  most  slight — increase  of  expenditure,  variations  in  rules 
should  not  stand  in  the  way,  and  particularly  not  where  the  rules  affect  not 
so  much  the  heading  by  which  the  entries  are  arranged  as  the  information 
given  in  title,  imprint,  collation,  size  measurement  and  notes. 

Distance  and  unfamiliarity  with  institutions  of  other  countries,  difference 
in  language  and  methods,  have  so  far  been  obstacles  to  international  library 
cooperation.  If  some  European  country  would  send  over  a  competent  com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  what  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  printed  cards  and  in  the  preparation 
of  guides  for  their  compilation  and  use,  such  action  would  no  doubt  result  in 
extension  of  the  cooperative  enterprises  now  centering  around  that  institu- 
tion and  as  yet  of  profit  only  to  American  libraries. 

Should  the  libaries  of  some  foreign  country  decide  to  make  extensive  use 
of  the  printed  cards  issuing  from  Washington,  they  would  in  time  find  it 
advisable  to  translate  certain  of  the  aids  compiled  by  the  Catalogue  Division, 
e.  g.,  Preliminary  List  of  Subject  Subdivisions,  List  of  Subject  Headings 
with  Local  Subdivisions,  List  of  Literature  Subject  Headings,  and  particu- 
larly the  new  edition  of  the  Subject  Headings  themselves.  The  translation 
of  the  above  lists  would  not  in  itself  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Only  through  extension  of  the  present  cooperation  along  lines  here  indi- 
cated may  we  hope  to  be  able  in  time  to  secure  from  central  agencies  sets  of 
entries  for  the  great  majority  of  series  of  monographs  and  other  sets  of 
iearned  and  scientific  publications  which  at  present  remain  uncatalogued  in 
most  libraries,  causing  endless  vexation,  delay,  failure,  duplication  of  effort 
and  loss  of  time,  whenever  these  publications  are  referred  to  by  author  or 
title  of  the  specific  article  or  monograph  rather  than  by  the  name  of  the 
series  or  serial  in  which  they  are  included. 
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IV  (7). 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  HUMANISTIC  LITERATURE. 


By  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  Chairman. 


Committee  5  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  on 
apparatus  for  productive  scholarship,  consists  of:  Carl  Darling  Buck, 
Chicago ;  John  Miller  Burnham,  Cincinnati ;  George  Henry  Chase,  Harvard ; 
Clive  Day,  Yale;  John  Archibald  Fairlie,  Illinois;  Max  Farrand,  Yale; 
George  Tobias  Flom,  Illinois;  Charles  Hall  Grandgent,  Harvard;  Michael 
Frederic  Guyer,  Wisconsin;  George  Livingstone  Hamilton,  Cornell;  Augus- 
tus Raymond  Hatton,  Western  Reserve;  Patrick  Joseph  Healy,  Catholic 
University;  Earle  Raymond  Hedrick,  Missouri;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania; Vernon  Kellogg,  Leland  Stanford;  Charles  Knapp,  Columbia; 
Burton  Edward  Livingston,  Johns  Hopkins;  John  Campbell  Merriam,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton ;  Frank  Thilly,  Cornell ;  Calvin 
Thomas,  Columbia;  John  Waddell  Tupper,  Lafayette;  Charles  Philip  Wag- 
ner, Michigan ;  John  Broadus  Watson,  Johns  Hopkins ;  Frederick  John  Teg- 
gart, Chairman,  California,  which  issues  the  following  letter  to  the  libra- 
rians : 

The  American  Association  of  University  Professors  invites  your  coopera- 
tion in  the  task  of  placing  American  scholarship  and  learning  upon  an  inde- 
pendent foundation. 

The  war  has  made  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  hitherto  been  de- 
pendent upon  Germany  in  many  ways.  In  particular,  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  in  science  and  scholarship  our  work  has  been  dominated  by 
German  methods  and  ideas.  This  influence  has  been  exercised,  in  no  small 
degree,  through  the  apparatus  of  scholarship  which  has  been  created  and 
maintained  by  German  industry.  By  this  means  the  Germans  have  not  only 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  superiority  in  relation  to  science  and 
scholarship,  but  have  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  throughout  the  world. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  forces  us  to  recognize  that  America  must  in  the 
future  share  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that  extensive  equipment  of 
bibliographies,  reports  on  the  progress  of  studies,  and  systematic  handbooks, 
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which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  scientific  work.  We  can  no  longer  consider 
the  possibility  of  leaving  this  powerful  instrument  of  thought  and  of  intel- 
lectual progress  to  be  controlled  by  Germany,  and  we  must  recognize,  fur- 
thermore, that  should  the  new  conditions  in  Europe  lead  to  a  cessation  of 
this  work  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  knowledge  would  everywhere  be 
deprived  of  a  most  essential  means  for  its  furtherance  and  dissemination. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  thus  presented  at  once  with  a  direct  responsi- 
bility and  an  unprecedented  opportunity,  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  formulated  plans  for  the  coordination  of  our 
national  efforts  looking  to  the  elimination  of  German  influence  in  American 
intellectual  life,  to  the  fullest  development  of  American  ideas  and  scholar- 
ship, and  to  rendering  a  service  to  the  world  through  the  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

The  first  step  in  the  program  of  the  association  involves  the  publication  of 
current  bibliographies  in  the  various  fields  of  scientific  work.  At  the  present 
time  the  Royal  Society  of  London  is  engaged  upon  a  revision  of  the  ' '  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,"  and  hence  any  new  project  in 
the  major  field  covered  by  this  index  is  not  now  called  for.  There  exists, 
however,  no  corresponding  ''International  Catalogue  of  Humanistic  Litera- 
ture, ' '  and  this  the  association  believes  should  bo  undertaken  forthwith. 

The  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  the  new  index  are  archaeology,  history, 
geography,  philology  and  literary  history,  classical  and  oriental  studies, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  folklore,  religion,  philosophy,  education,  economics, 
political  science,  sociology — in  a  word,  the  varying  aspects  of  one  compre* 
hensive  and  coordinated  study  of  man.  That  there  should  be  an  index  to 
the  literature  of  man  is  all  the  more  obvious  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
absorbing  interest  of  thinking  people  is  focussed  upon  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems which  confront  mankind.  Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary  that  there  should 
be  no  available  bibliographical  source  to  which  we  may  turn  in  order  to 
follow  the  international  literature  of  the  discussions  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  world.  No  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  furtherance 
of  knowledge  could  be  made  by  American  efforts  than  the  publication  of  a 
full  and  complete  index  of  this  character. 

The  aim  of  the  association  is  the  creation  of  an  index,  international  in 
scope,  which  will  take  the  place  of  all  such  bibliographical  aids  as  have  been 
issued  in  the  field  of  humanistic  study.  The  index  will  be  inclusive  and 
comprehensive  in  the  fullest  sense,  both  in  regard  to  subject-matter  and  to 
language.  The  list  of  periodicals,  society  publications  and  governmental 
publications  to  be  analyzed  will  be  submitted  for  the  criticism  and  approval 
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of  librarians  and  specialists.  The  index  will  be  cumulative,  a  form  of  publi- 
cation rendered  familiar  by  the  "Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature," 
comprising  monthly  parts,  with  an  annual  bound  volume  and  a  final  volume 
covering  a  term  of  years.  By  this  means  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all 
"annual"  bibliographies  to  fall  increasingly  into  arrears  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  literature  will  be  made  available  when  most  desired — that  is,  when 
it  has  just  appeared. 

The  actual  work  of  indexing  will  be  carried  out  by  the  II.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  958-964  University  Avenue,  New  York  City,  an  organization  which 
has  had  a  maximum  of  experience  in  such  work,  and  which  has  perfected  the 
cumulative  method  in  bibliographical  publications.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  immediate  critical  supervision  of  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  of  study  represented,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  librarians  and 
those  engaged  in  reference  work. 

The  great  obstacle  which  confronts  all  American  efforts  toward  scholarly 
production  is  the  great  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  If,  however,  the  United 
States  is  to  take  its  place  in  the  new  world  of  the  future,  and  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  intellectual  leadership,  we  must  undertake  to  do  by  cooper- 
ation what  in  Germany  would  be  done  with  governmental  supervision  and 
support.  The  American  Association  of  University  Professors  asks,  therefore, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  librarians  of  our  great  university  and  public 
libraries  in  making  possible  the  publication  of  the  "International  Catalogue 
of  Humanistic  Literature. ' '  What  is  needed,  at  the  outset,  is  a  guarantee  of 
*five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  from  fifty  institutions,  an  expendi- 
ture which  may  be  expected  to  be  reduced  as  the  sales  of  the  index  are 
extended.  It  is  manifestly  upon  the  contributions  of  the  larger  institutions 
that  this  important  international  enterprise  can  be  underaken,  and  the  asso- 
ciation urges,  therefore,  that  this  plan  for  a  distinctively  American  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  man  should  receive  your  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  J.  TEGGART, 

Chairman. 


*This  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  five  subscriptions  to  the  index  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  approximately  the  cost  per  copy  of 
the  subsidized  "International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature." 
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IV  (8). 
INSTITUT   INTERNATIONAL  DE   BIBUOGRAPHIE. 


By  Melvil  Dewey. 


The  close  of  the  war  has  magnified  the  importance  of  international  co- 
operation in  all  directions  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  the  professional 
dreamers.  We  librarians  of  course  believ  profoundly  that  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  field  for  practical  gains  than  that  of  the  printed  book.  Its  very 
nature  with  each  copy  an  exact  duplicate  fits  it  specially  for  such  coopera- 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  A  L  A  in  the  war  made  familiar  to  all  the  world  coopera- 
tion with  intensely  practical  results,  which  wud  have  been  cald  a  castl  in 
Spain,  an  iridescent  dream  had  any  prophet  dared  describe  it  in  advance. 

Yesterday  our  President  saild  back  to  take  a  leading  part  in  international 
cooperation  more  stupendous  than  any  sane  person  ever  dared  predict. 

Today,  after  centuries  of  bitternes,  contests,  misunderstandings,  intense 
prejudis,  persecutions  and  wars  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  today  ther  sails  from  N  Y  3  eminent  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  bishops  on  their  way  to  Rome  to  take  the  extended  hand  of  the 
Pope  and  plan  a  cooperation  that  promises  to  remove  from  the  Christian 
church  an  age-long  stigma. 

Only  the  more  than  blind  can  doubt  at  this  time  the  wisdom  and  practi- 
cality of  a  much  greater  international  cooperation  than  the  library  world 
has  ever  had.  Intelligent  men  wil  question  this  no  more  than  the  desirability 
of  a  League  of  Peace  to  prevent  future  wars.  Our  sole  question  is,  What 
form  is  best? 

For  25  J7ears  a  devoted  group  of  European  bibliografers  and  scholars  with 
a  vision  of  the  future  that  most  of  us  unfortunately  lack,  hav  been  working 
toward  this  ideal.  They  cald  a  general  conference  and  after  long  discussion 
agreed  on  its  importance  and  founded  the  International  Institut  of  Bibliog- 
raphy. They  chose  for  its  home  the  capitol  of  the  nation  oftenest  selected 
az  the  natural  center  for  international  movements  needing  to  avoid  jealousy 
as  to  location.  In  the  most  densely  populated  s^ate,  neutral,  easily  accessibl, 
the  location  was  admirabl.  The  Belgian  government  subsidized  its  work. 
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Tn  25  years  of  missionary  labor,  either  given  outright  or  with  only  nominal 
compensation,  so  low  that  it  wud  shock  us  to  see  the  actual  figures,  they  hav 
grown  stedily  stronger  and  more  influential. 

Jn  1914  they  had  over  12,000,000  cards  in  their  universal  index.  They 
had  colaborators  and  correspondents  in  a  score  of  countries.  They  sowed 
far  and  wide  this  seed  which  was  alredy  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit.  The 
world  has  few  finer  examples  of  service  from  the  highest  ability,  given  with 
utter  unselfishnes  solely  for  the  public  good. 

Since  the  war  swept  down  on  this  international  hedquarters  in  Brussels, 
we  hav  lived  in  daily  fear  of  news  that  the  unspeakabl  Hun  had  destroyd  the 
Instiiut's  priceles  records  as  they  did  the  University  of  Lou  vain  library,  only 
V>  hours  ride  away.  These  accumulations  of  Vi  century  of  devoted  work 
escaped.  The  officers  ar  back  with  all  their  old  enthusiasm  but  the  Belgian 
government,  that  has  subsidized  their  work,  has  inconceivable  war  burdens. 

Germany  withdrew  from  the  international  catalog  of  science  and  it  has 
ceased  to  appear  in  London.  Many  German  bibliografic  periodicals  hav 
suspended.  England  and  France  ar  staggering  under  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  problems  and  raising  the  money  required  for  merely  material  utilities. 

In  this  crisis  all  the  book  world  turns  to  America,  strongest,  richest,  least 
harmd  by  the  war  and  long  recognized  as  leader  in  library  movements.  Of 
old  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  our  only  hope.  With  its  new  life,  our 
national  library  has  done  wonders  but  is  only  fairly  getting  into  its  stride. 
It  is  our  natural  leader.  War  work  has  multiplied  appreciation  of  A  L  A 
power  for  usefulnes  and  of  the  rare  unselfish  missionary  spirit  of  the  typical 
American  librarian,  Avlio  is  more  a  crusader  than  a  bookworm. 

It  is  now  America's  plain  duty  to  lead  in  international  cooperation  among 
missionaries  of  the  book.  We  can  accomplish  vastly  more  by  bilding  on  the 
fine  foundation  workt  out  in  the  past  25  years  and  utilizing  all  its  resources 
and  connections  than  by  starting  an  independent  movement. 

Our  great  need  is  standardization,  coordination  and  cooperation.  Chiefly 
we  must  eliminate  wasteful  and  needles  duplication.  We  hav  too  many 
enterprises  with  practically  the  same  object.  Their  efforts  remain  detacht 
arid  almost  as  unfruitful  as  the  parts  of  an  airplane  til  they  ar  bro't  to  the 
same  point  and  assembled  and  coordinated  for  action. 

Insted  of  duplicating  original  work  needlesly  we  ought  to  duplicate  cer- 
tain results  by  having  in  America  a  copy  of  all  the  great  catalogs  and  records 
of  the  I  I  B,  now  existing  only  in  Brussels.  This  is  not  alone  to  save  time 
in  consultation  but  to  gard  against  possibility  of  destruction  by  fire  or  war. 
I  therefore  most  earnestly  urge  the  A  L  I  to  go  on  record  at  this  meeting  in 
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hearty  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  I  I  B  to  provide  greatly  needed  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  book  world. 

We  are  wholly  blind  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  if  we  do  not  recognize  the 
pressing  need  and  that  this  is  the  psychologic  time  to  meet  it.  We  ar  wholly 
blind  to  all  sound  economic  teaching  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  our  time 
and  mon'ey  wil  accomplish  vastly  more  if  we  bild  on  foundations  which  the 
last  y±  century  of  splendid  work  from  a  few  devoted  scholars  has  laid  in 
Brussels. 
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By  Henry  Bartlett  VanHoesen,  Assistant  Librarian,  Princeton  University. 


There  could  be  no  more  fitting  subject  for  discussion  on  a  program  of 
international  library  cooperation,  with  emphasis  on  international,  than  manu- 
scripts, which  perhaps  typify  best  the  need  of  American  scholars  for  such 
cooperation.1  For  the  long  time  in  which  manuscripts  were  the  only  con- 
cern of  libraries  and  each  library  was  a  self-sufficient  entity,  it  was  ' '  up  to  " 
the  scholar  to  find  out  what  he  wanted  and  then,  like  a  Bolshevist,  go  and 
Z<:i  it  —  and  he  sometimes  succeeded  all  too  well.  Now,  in  the  day  when 
evjry  library,  so  far  from  being  self-sufficient,  wishes  to  make  accessible  to 
ris  scholars  not  only  all  that  it  has  but  all  that  it  has  not,  manuscripts,  like 
other  unica,  have  been  a  great  problem,  until  we  now  seem  to  be  approaching 
the  practical  solution  in  cooperation  with  the  mechanical  aid  of  photography. 

in  the  beginning  of  manuscript  study,  supposing  that  the  scholar  went  and 
got  his  manuscript,  he  was  still  handicapped  when  it  came  to  publishing  his 
results,  at  least  if  he  wished  to  include  his  evidence.  AlfXhe  could  do  was 
trace  or  copy  as  exactly  as  he  could  —  not  a  very  convincing  method  where 
the  question  was  one  of  forged  documents.  Pierre  Hamon,  the  16th  century 
writing  book  author  who  first  had  the  idea  of  reproducing  manuscripts  from 
another  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  mere  writing  book  models,  himself  did 
not  take  over  seriously  the  evidential  value  of  such  reproductions.  One  of 
the  products  of  his  expert  penmanship  and  scholarship  was  the  inscription 
on  the  outside  of  a  (ith  century  inventory  to  the  effect  that  the  document  was 
the  will  of  Julius  Caesar ! 

Hamon 's  collection  of  manuscript  copies  was  never  printed,2  but  in  the 
very  earliest  books  of  manuscript  studies  a  liberal  attempt  was  made 
to  reproduce  the  manuscripts.  In  the  17th  century,  Papebrochius,  in  his 


1  Cp.,  for  example,  Richardson,  E.  C.  American  libraries  and  the  study  of 
ancient  manuscripts.  (Library  Journal  23  (1898),  conf.  p.  102.) 

-  The  manuscript  is  still  extant  in  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  ms.  francais  19116. 
Cp.  Omont.  H.  Le  recueil  d'anciennes  ecritures  de  Pierre  Hamon  (1156-1567) 
(Bib.  de  1'ecole  de  chartes  62  (1901),  pp.  57-73). 
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attack  on  forged  documents,  included  four  plates.3  Mabillon  in  his  refuta- 
tion, which  offered  at  the  same  time  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  palaeog- 
raphy and  diplomatics,  gave  58  sample  reproductions  of  manuscripts.4  Also, 
a  more  ambitious  attempt  should  not  be  passed  over,  that  of  Balthazar  More- 
tns  to  reproduce  in  toto  a  martyrologium  (1626-1660),  which  was  never  com- 
pleted.5 

These  early  reproductions  were,  of  course,  all  painfully  made  copies  or 
tracings,  and  the  very  first  book  which  uses  the  term  palaeography  (Mont- 
faucon)  apologizes  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  reproductions.6  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century  the  Nouveau  traite  de  diplomatique,  with  its  terrifi- 
cally elaborate  system  of  nearly  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  writing,  has 
likewise  a  somewhat  elaborate  discussion  of  the  great  difficulties,  not  only 
of  composition,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  plates.7  "Les  planches,  qui  n'avoient 
d'abord  eu  pour  nous  rien  d'efrayant,  nous  ont  jete  dans  de  plus  grands  tra- 
vaux,  que  tout  le  reste  de  1'ouvrage  ensemble. .  .A  peine  peut-on  comprendre 
eombien  doit  nous  coiiter  une  pareille  resolution.  II  faudroit  bon  gre  malgre 
sucomber  sous  le.poids  du  fardeau;  si  Dieu  ne  dissipoit  ou  n'aplanissoit  les 
dificultes  de  tout  genre,  qui  se  succedent  sans  cesse,  &  qui  semblent  renaitre 
les  unes  des  autres.  Nous  n'avons  garde  dren  faire  1 'enumeration,  &  nous 
n'en  parlerions  pas  merne;  si  ce  n'etoit  pour  rendre  un  homage  solennel  a 
celui,  dont  nous  avo/is  cent  fois  eprouve  Tassistance  &  la  protection.  C'est  a 
lui,  que  nous  entendons  raporter  en  premier  les  actions  de  graces,  que  nous  ne 
fmurions  refuser  aux  instruments  de  sa  Providence." 


54  Aeta  sanctorum  Bolland.,  ad  tomum  II  Aprilis  Propylaeum  (1657),  pp. 
i — xxxi. 

4  De  re  diplomatica  libri  VI.    Lut.  Par.  1681  and  Supplementum,  1704. 

'•  Now  Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ms.  lat.  12159.  Cp.  Kooses.  Le  plus 
aneien  fac-simile  d'un  manuscrit.  Anvers,  1881.  (Extr.  from  Bull,  de  1' Acad- 
emic d'archeologie  de  Belgique.)  Bayot,  A.  L'etat  actuel  des  publications  de 
fac-simile  de  manuscrits.  (Cong.  int. .  .Liege  1905,  p.  176.) 

0  Palaeographia  Graeca,  Par.  170H,  p.  ij.  "Monendum  tamen  est,  etsi  allatae 
in  hac  Palaeographia  characterum  variae  aetatis  Tabulae  multum  ad  temporis 
notitiam  juvare  possint,  necessariam  tamen  esse  oculorum  consuetudinem : 
nam  quantacumque  diligentia  in  repraesentanda  veterum  scriptura  adhi- 
beatur,  ab  Exemplarium  manuscriptorum  formis  aliquantum  semper  deflec- 
litur:  observanda  item  sunt  in  antiquis  Codicibus  atramenti  conditio,  color, 
tcmperatio  &  nescio  quae  alia  vetustatis  signa,  quae  ne  verbis  quidem  ex- 
prirni  possunt,  neclum  in  apographa  hujusmodi  scripturarum  referri." 

7  Nouveau  traite  de  diplomatique.  Par.  1750-1765.  6  v.  v.  I,  pp.  xxxi-xxxii. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  lithography8  and  chromolithography9 
came  into  use  and  the  lithographic  process  has  been  found  useful  even  re- 
cently, after  it  has  been  generally  superseded  by  other  processes.10 

Among  the  earliest  photographic  experiments  one  was  concerned  with 
manuscripts,  made  by  Talbot  and  reported  to  the  Academic  des  inscriptions 
et  belles  lettres  in  1840.11  The  first  general  application  of  it,  however,  was 
in  1858  in  Sickel's  Monumenta  Graphica.12  With  this  the  triumph  of  exact 
copying  was  achieved,  although  curiously  enough  a  controversy  was  waged 
regarding  its  merits  as  compared  with  the  old  hand-copying  method.13 

In  the  history  of  tine  reproduction  of  manuscripts  since  then  there  are  the 
Iwo  main  factors  of  new  inventions  in  photographic  printing  processes  and 
the  attempts  on  the  part  of  scholars  and  librarians  to  bring  about  a  general 
copying  of  manuscripts,  to  guard  against  their  loss  and  to  offset  the  handicap 
of  their  being  unique.  The  British  fac-similes  of  national  manuscripts  in 
186514  and  of  the  Domesday  Book  in  1861, 15  mark  the  beginning  of  zinc 
etching.  The  Palaeographical  Society  fac-similes  beginning  in  1873,  and, 


*  Lasteyrie,  Comte  de.  Lettres  autographes  et  inedites  de  Henry  IV.  Par. 
1839. 

0  Bastard,  Comte  A.  de.  Peintures  et  ornernents  des  manuscrits.  Par.  1832- 
18 IS.  20  fascicules  of  8  plates  each  and  costing  1800  francs  each. 

10e.  g.,  F.  C.  Price's  publication  of  the  British  Museum  "Rhind  mathe- 
matical papyrus"  (1898)  and  C.  Wessely's  Studien  zur  palaeographie  und 
papyrus-kunde.  Lpz.  1901 — . 

11  "Les  precedes  photogeniques  viennent  d'etre  appliques  avec  succes  en 
Angleterre  a  la  reproduction  des  monuments  de  paleographie.     M.  Biot  a 
communique  a  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  de  la  part  de  M.  Talbot,  diverses 
copies  d'un  psaume  hebreu,  d'une  gazette  persane  et  d'une  charte  latine  de 
1'an  1279,  effectuees  sur  papier  sensible  avec  la  plus  grande  nettete."    Bib- 
liolheque  de  1'Ecole  des  chartes  I  (1839-40)  p.  408. 

12  Sickel,  Th.    Monumenta  graphica  medii  aevi  ex  archivis  et  bibliothecis 
Imperii  Austriaci  collecta.    Vienna,  1858,  with  200  fac-similes.    Cp.  also  Cec- 
cfiotti.    Programma  dell'  Imperial  real  seuola  di  paleografia  in  Venezia,  1862 
12  pi.  (lithograph)  and  1  photo. 

1-!  Berger,  Emile.  Les  fac-similes  photographiques  et  les  caiques.  Bibl.  de 
I'Eeole  des  Chartes  46  (1885),  p.  718-719. 

14  Fac-similes  of  national  manuscripts  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Queen  Anne. .  .photozincographed  by  Sir  Henry  James.  Southampton  1865- 
1866.  Text  by  W.  B.  Sanders. 

l"  Domesday  book.  .  .photozincographed.  .  .Sir  H.  James,  director.  South- 
ampton, 1861-1863. 
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from  1872.  on  the  publications  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes18  show  the  earliest 
half-tone  reproductions. 

In  the  Album  Paleographique  of  the  ficole  des  Chartes,  1887,  Delisle  gives 
a  resume  of  what  had  been  done  thus  independently  by  different  individuals 
or  local  societies.     His  list  indicates  something  over  75  individual  manu- 
scripts reproduced  entire,  and  something  like  2000  documents,  plus  a  thou 
sand  or  so  more  various  sample  or  partial  fac-similes. 

Aft»r  this  stage  of  individual  enterprise  came  a  series  of  attempts  at  inter- 
national enterprise  of  systematic,  uniform  reproduction  of  manuscripts. 
First  of  these  was  the  proposal  of  Otto  Hartwig  of  Halle  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Librarians  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.17  The  American 
Library  Association,  to  which  this  was  first  referred,  meeting  at  the  same 
time  as  this  international  conference,  apparently  took  no  action  at  that  time. 
In  1894  Du  Rieu,  the  proposed  editor  in  this  project,  addressed  open  letters 
to  the  library  public  in  the  various  countries,  but  drew  only  33  subscribers 
for  the  necessary  amount  of  $25  or  $35  a  year  for  ten  years.  However,  the 
substantial  result  of  the  project  was  Codices  graeci  et  latini  photographice 
depicti,  duce  Guilelmo  Nicolao  Du  Rieu,  undertaken  by  Sijthoff  of  Leiden 
in  1897. 18  The  whole  difficulty  was  the  matter  of  subscribers,  apparently, 
except  the  opposition  offered  on  the  part  of  Italian  libraries  to  having  their 
manuscripts  photographed  and  themselves  helping  to  pay  for  these  photo- 
graphs to  the  lessening  of  their  tourist  business  —  adding,  in  the  next  breath, 
that  Italian  libraries  were  doing  the  self-same  thing  independently.19 

The  International  Conference  at  St.  Gall20  appointed  a  committee  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  the  oldest,  most  important,  and  most  fragile  manuscripts.  This 


111  Recueil  de  fac-simil^s  de  chartes  et  manuscrits,  nouv.  ser.  Par.  1872 — 
(Under  direction  of  J.  Quicherat  and  P.  Meyer,  1880-1887.) 

17  Hartwig",  0.    The  direct  interchange  of  manuscripts  between  libraries. 
Library  Journal  18  (1893),  pp.  503-505.     Cp.  Centralblatt  fiir  bibliotheks- 
wesen  10  (1893),  pp.  412-416. 

18  Cp.  Delisle,  L.    Journal  des  Savants  1897,  pp.  178-185;  also  Revue  des 
bibliotheques,  1895,  pp.  183-184;  1896,  pp.  173-175;  Centralblatt  fiir  biblio- 
thekswesen  12  (1895),  p.  339. 

J9  Biagi,  Guido.  Le  riproduzioni  dei  codici  e  il  dott.  Du  Rieu.  Rivista  delle 
biblioteche  e  degli  archivi,  6,  pp.  188-190. 

20  Revue  des  bibliotheques  1898,  pp.  349-352.  Centralblatt  fiir  bibliotheks- 
wesen,  1899,  pp.  27-51. 
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committee  reported  ten  years  later  that  all  these  had  already  been  taken  care 
of  in  palaeographical  publications.21 

At  the  International  Conference  of  Librarians  in  Paris,  1900,22  Delisle 
raised  the  question  of  manuscript  reproduction  with  some  attempt  at  moder- 
ating the  price,  which  was  still  the  chief  difficulty,  even  with  the  Sijthoff 
publications.  But  by  this  time,  individual  enterprises  had  already  brought 
out,  according  to  Meier,23  some  397  publications  containing  perhaps  15,000 
manuscript  fac-similes,  entire  or  partial. 

Similarly,  Omont24  gives  about  the  same  number  of  titles  (373  exactly), 
cf  which  153  are  individual  manuscripts  reproduced  entire. 

There  have  been  two  more  attempts  at  an  organization  for  reproducing 
manuscripts.  One  was  a  proposal  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  apropos 
of  the  fire  in  the  Turin  Library;-5  the  other,  the  Liege  Congress.28  This 
latter  was  preceded  by  a  campaign  for  support  in  the  United  States,  which 
began  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  November  19,  1904,  with  an  article  by 
Pro!.'.  Gayley  of  the  University  of  California,  followed  by  letters  from  sev- 
eral librarians  here  present.27  The  congress  voted  the  establishment  of  an 
executive  office  for  reproducing  manuscripts  in  America  and  an  inter- 


21  Ehrle,  F.  In  sachen  der  internationalen  konferenz  von  St.  Gallen  (1898) 
(Centrallblatt  fur  bibliothekswesen  26  (1909). 

--  Revue  des  bibliotheques,  1901,  pp.  412-413.  I 

23  Meier,  P.  G.  Die  fortschritte  der  palaeographie  mit  hilfe  der  photo- 
graphic. Centralblatt  fur  bibliothekswesen  17  (1900),  pp.  1-32,  113-130,  191- 
19b>,  255-278.  Cp.  Meier,  P.  G.  Die  photographic  im  dienste  der  palaog- 
raphie.  (Compte  rendu  du  quatrieme  congres  scientifique  international  des 
eatholiques  tenu  a  Fribourg  (Suisse)  du  16  au  20  aoiit,  1897.  Frib.  1898,  pp. 
436-445.) 

21  Omont,  H.  Listes  des  recueils  de  fac-similes  et  des  reproductions  de 
manuscrits  conserves  a  la  Bibliotheque  nationale.  (Revue  des  bibliotheques 
1H  (1903),  pp.  111-178.)  Cp.  the  462  titles  of  Chatelain,  E.  Catalogue  des 
reproductions  de  manuscrits  qui  se  trouvent  a  la  Bibliotheque  de  1'Universite 
de  Paris.  (Revue  des  bibliotheques  19  (1909),  pp.  385-431.) 

-'Cp.  Comptes  rendus  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
1904,  pp.  31-32. 

2U  Congres  international  pour  la  reproduction  des  manuscrits,  des  monnaies 
et  des  sceaux,  tenu  a  Liege,  les  21,  22,  et  23  aout  1905.  Bruxelles,  1905.  Cp. 
Revue  des  bibliotheques  15  (1905)  pp.  247-248,  327-333;  Library  Journal  30 
(1905),  p.  299. 

-7  " Letters  from  Herbert  Putnam,  Dr.  Canfield,  H.  L.  Koopman,  G.  W. 
Harris,  Dr.  Billings,  Dr.  Richardson,  George  Parker  Winship,  Worthington 
C.  Ford,  and  many  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities. .  . '' — Library 
Journal,  1.  c. 
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national  committee  to  study  the  different  questions  brought  up  at  the  confer- 
ence, but,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  directly  produced  any  results  in  the  way 
of  fac-similes.  Presumably  the  difficulty  was,  as  always  before,  the  expense, 
which  few  libraries  were  able  to  undertake  unless  under  pressure  of  some 
immediate  need  of  the  material. 

Furthermore,  we  have  already  seen  how  far  this  matter  of  individual 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  individuals,  learned  societies,  publishers  and  libra- 
ries, had  gone.  For  example,  at  this  same  conference  at  Liege,  Poupardin's 
report  on  document  fac-similes  includes  over  6,000  documents.28 

Another  paper  at  this  congress29  shows  the  beginnings  of  the  photographic 
improvements  which  we  are  now  enjoying  in  the  photostat.  These  improve- 
ments were  most  eagerly  watched  and  recorded  by  Prof.  Krumbacher  of 
Munich,  in  every  detail,  from  research  values  to  money  prices.30  The  prices 
which  he  gives  of  the  photographers  attached  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the  Vatican  are  about  as  at  present.  The  large 
size,  about  9^  x  11%  inches,  about  %  our  full-size  11  x  14  photostat  sheet, 
costs  25  to  30  cents,  which  is  just  about  the  commercial  price  now  in  this 
country. 

Krumbacher  insists  on  the  practicability  of  much  further  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  photographs  than  is  made  in  such  fac-simile  publications  as  those 
of  Sijthoff,31  taking  as  his  example  the  Oxford  Plato,  which  costs  about  $100, 
but  which,  reduced  by  half,  still  perfectly  legible,  could  have  been  published 
at  a  price  of  about  $10,  supposing  500  copies  could  be  sold.  I  have  figured 
out  that  we  should  have  charged  ourselves  in  the  Princeton  University 


"*  Poupardin,  R.  and  Prou,  M.  Liste  des  recueils  de  fac-simile  de  chartes 
(p.  217  ff.  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress).  Cp.  also  Bayot,  A.  L'etat 
actuel  des  publications  de  fac-simile  de  manuscrits.  (Ibid.  pp.  173-196.)  Prou, 
M.  L'etat  actuel  des  publications  de  fac-simile  de  chartes  et  autres  documents 
d 'archives  (ibid.  pp.  57-71).  Bergmans,  P.  Les  tentatives  anterieures  d 'en- 
tente international e  pour  la  reproduction  des  manuscrits.  (Ibid.  pp.  41-56.) 

29  Van  den  Ven,  P.    L 'organisation  de  systemes  pratiques  de  reproduction 
des  manuscrits  dans  les  grandes  bibliotheques  publiques.   (Ibid.  pp.  154-172.) 

30  Krumbacher,  K.    Die  photographic  im  dienste  der  geisteswissenschatten. 
(Neue  Jahrbucher  fur  des  klassische  alterum,  geschichte  und  deutsche  liter- 
atur  9  (17)  (1906),  pp.  601-659.    Cp.  Abstract  by  Fretwell,  J.  (Library  Jour- 
nal 33  (1908),  pp.  223-224).    Also  Fiebiger,  0.  Internationale  photograph- 
isi'he  ausstellung,  Dresden,  1909.     Die  photographic  im  dienste  des  biblio- 
thekswesen    (Centralblatt   fiir   bibliothekswesen   26    (1909),    pp.   451-456). 
Rieder,  K.  Praktisches  zur  handschriftenphotographie  (Centrallblatt  fiir  bib- 
liothekswesen 27  (1910),  pp.  215-217). 

31  A  suggestion  of  this  sort  was  made  by  Delisle  in  1900  (v.  supra),  and 
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Library  for  photographing  this  manuscript,  supposing  we  did  it  in  a  slightly 
less  size  than  the  Sijthoff  publication,  about  $34;  in  half  that  size,  somewhat 
smaller  than  Krumbacher's  (that  is,  3V2x5y2  instead  of  4y2x6y2)  $21.20, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sell  500  copies  —  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  sell  any.  But  this  supposes  that  we  could  do  the  work  in  our  own  "shop" 
where  we  reckon  no  overhead  expenses  or  expenses  of  moving  and  setting 
up  the  photographic  apparatus. 

The  commercial  price  in  Europe  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  our 
own  ' '  inside ' '  rates  and  1  have  what  was  to  me  a  rather  interesting  example 
of  now  we  might  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  case  of  manuscripts  located 
in  an  European  library,  by  having  the  foreign  photographer  make  a  nega- 
tive copy  in  as  reduced  a  size  as  possible  without  loss  of  details,  and  then 
making  the  positive  copy  for  ourselves,  enlarging  it  from  the  negative  to  any 
size  desired.  In  this  way  we  got  from  Lemare,  Paris,  a  St.  Basil  manuscript 
(Par.  Bib.  nat.  cod.  Gr.  506)  of  143  leaves  reduced  (2  pages  together)  to 
7x9^  inches,  which  cost  us  $24.74  (or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  17  cents 
pei  'eaf  or  pair  of  pages).  We  enlarged  this  in  the  positive  copy,  two  pages 
on  an  11  x  14  sheet,  at  a  cost  of  $10.44,  making  a  total  of  (negative  from 
Lemare  $24.74  plus  positive  in  our  own  shop  $10.44)  $35.18.  A  negative  in 
the  large  size  from  Lemare  would  have  cost  about  $50,  so  that  in  this  way  we 
saved  $15  and  had  both  the  reduced  negative  and  a  life-size  positive  copy. 

All  this  has  been  in  the  general  field  of  manuscripts.  I  ^should  like,  if  I 
may,  to  interpolate  a  bit  of  personal  experience  in  a  manuscript  study  requir- 
ing photographs  of  papyrus  mss.  in  several  foreign  libraries.  The  only 
refusal  to  photograph  came  from  the  public  library  in  Geneva,  and  that  on 
the  legitimate  grounds  that  the  library  expected  to  publish  the  manuscript 
(though  it  was  a  hardship  to  have  to  omit  any  palaeographical  discussion  of 
this  ins.).  The  photographs  cost  over  $1.00  apiece,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the 
particularly  fragile  and  fragmentary  condition  of  the  manuscripts  and  the 
consequent  care  necessary  in  photographing  them.  In  the  manuscript  repro- 
duction which  the  Library  Institute  was  good  enough  to  contribute  to 

again  at  the  Liege  Congress  (pp.  51,  274)  by  S.  Reinach,  who  had  applied 
reproduction  in  miniature  to  art  objects  in  his  Repertoire  de  la  statuaire 
grecque  et  romaine.  Par.  1897-1904.  Cp.  also  Francotte,  P.  Description 
d'une  methcde  photographique  permettant  de  reproduire  des  manuscrits  et 
nutres  documents  dans  le  but  d'obtenir  des  positifs  pour  projections  lumine- 
u?es  et  des  agrandissements  destines  a  1'enseignement.  (Ibid.  pp.  139-154.) 
Krumbacher  (1.  c.,  p.  614)  indicates  the  limits  of  this  reduction  in  photo- 
graphing manuscripts,  where  the  merest  details  are  everything. 
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accompany  the  publication  of  our  Garrett  Deposit  Ms.  1454  three  years  ago, 
no  extra  charge  was  made  in  the  Princeton  Library  for  the  necessary  careful 
handling  of  the  fragile  manuscript,  or  use  of  the  color  screen,  etc.  So  I 
suppose  the  two  photographs  together  cost,  in  positive,  20  or  30  cents,  and 
the  plates  made  from  the  photographs,  at  6  cents  a  square  inch,  would  have 
cost  together  $5.00  or  $6.00.  This  fac-simile  was  a  good  contribution  to  the 
field  of  papyrus  studies,  a  field  in  which  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  chiefly 
with  small  fragments  should  encourage  us  far  beyond  the  present  point  at 
which  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  published  papyri  have  been  done 
in  i'ac-simile. 

Finally,  and  again  from  experience  in  this  particular  field,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  one  use  of  photographic  apparatus  in  palaeographical  or  papy- 
rus studies  which  1  have  not  seen  mentioned  anywhere  in  print  —  although 
the  idea  is  not  original  with  me  —  that  is,  the  reproduction,  not  of  whole 
manuscripts  or  sample  extracts  from  manuscripts,  but  of  individual  letters 
clipped  from  larger  photographs  and  combined  into  alphabets  which  would 
form  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  study  of  a  style  of  writing,  particularly  in  its 
formative  period. 

To  sum  up,  photographic  invention  and  improvements  first  made  possible, 
though  expensive,  the  accurate  reproduction  of  manuscripts,  then,  their  fac- 
simile publication ;  proposed  international  organizations  have  failed  of  finan- 
cial support,  but  individuals  and  individual  societies,  under  pressure  of 
definite  individual  needs,  have  succeeded  until  we  have  all  we  need  for 
general  manuscript  study.  Our  aim  should  now  be  interlibrary  international 
cooperation  to  supply  individual  needs,  not  of  manuscripts  upon  which  all 
the  research  work  has  been  done  along  with  its  reproduction,  but  of  manu- 
scripts which  the  individual  wishes  to  make  his  field  of  research.  And  this 
means  merely  full  privileges  of  photostatic  copying  at  minimum  rates.  If 
any  collective  enterprise  of  a  fac-simile  "corpus"  is  feasible,  that  of  papyri 
is  most  so  (and  papyri  are,  furthermore,  the  latest  field  of  classical  and 
palaeographical  research).  And  in  addition  to  providing  the  material  of 
research  in  single  or  collected  papyrus  fac-sirniles,  the  photostat  may  also  be 
made  to  provide  a  mechanical  method  of  research  in  the  possibility  of  clip- 
ping and  compiling  letter  forms  or  other  details. 
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IV  (10). 
INTERNATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  A  NOTE. 


By  0.  H.  Gould,  Librarian  of  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

''[The  world]  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  full  benefit  of  libraries  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  Bibliography.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  while  governments  play  with  the  subject, 
the  people  suffer." — Frank  Campbell. 

(From  the  •' Times,"  November  13,  1894.) 

As  a  brief  contribution  to  the  topic  of  international  cooperation,  may  I 
eall  attention  to  a  book  by  the  author  of  the  foregoing  quotation?  It  is 
entitled  "The  Theory  of  International  and  National  Bibliography,"  and 
was  published  by  the  Library  Bureau,  London,  in  1896.  Therefore  it  is  not 
a  recent  work,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation. 
On  reading  it  today  one  is  at  first  struck  by  the  evidence  it  produces  of 
advance  in  technique  of  cataloguing,  as  well  as  of  certain  achievements, 
such  as  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  (which  was 
merely  in  embryo  in  1895),  which  the  last  quarter  century  has  yielded. 
But,  apart  from  such  matters,  the  book  contains  little  that  might  not  have 
been  written  today. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  is  a  plea  for  improved  method  and  arrangement  on 
ihe  part  o.t  both  author  and  publisher  in  the  compilation  and  publishing  of 
books : — of  any  order  of  books,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  more  especially  of 
composite  works — e.  g.,  publications  of  societies,  periodicals,  and,  above  all, 
of  documents  issued  by  national,  state,  or  colonial  governments.  With  these 
latter  classes  of  literature  Mr.  Campbell's  position  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  gave  him  an  unusual  opportunity  for  acquaintance.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  familiarity,  end  of  practical  suggestions  which 
flow  from  it.  is  supplied  by  the  chapters  on  Theory  of  a  State  Paper  Cata- 
logue, and  Registers  and  Reviews  of  State  Papers,  in  which  the  writer 
pleads  for  uniformity  in  registering  and  cataloguing  of  such  documents. 
True,  conditions  have  changed  for  the  better  to  some  extent  since  these 
chapters  were  written,  arid  nowhere  more  than  in  the  United  States;  but 
whoever  reads  the  argument  will  agree,  I  think,  that,  subject  to  minor 
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reservations,  it  is  as  cogent  today  as  ever,  and  that  a  fruitful  field  for  inter- 
national cooperation  still  lies  open  in  this  direction. 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  of  several  suggestive  sections  of  Mr.  Campbell 's 
work;  but.  as  I  began  by  saying,  the  present  note  is  intended  merely  to  call 
attention  to,  not  to  offer  a  synopsis  of,  a  book  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  careful  re-reading.  It  is  nol,  a  light  book.  Some  parts  are  dis- 
tinctly heavy;  and  some,  though  not  many,  have  been  outgrown.  But  many 
more  are  still  in  advance  of  the  time ;  while  others  again  contain  much  that 
is  of  historical  interest.  Always  the  book  is  thoughtful,  and  has  been  written 
with  knowledge. 
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IV  (11). 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  NEW  MEASURES  FOR  CHILD 
PROTECTION  RESULTING  FROM  WAR  EXPERIENCE. 


By  Elva  L.  Bascora,  in  charge  of  Library  Cooperation,  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[The  responsibility  of  the  library  in  the  direct  work  of  education,  as  well 
as  in  the  aid  to  school  teachers  and  school  children,  is  one  of  the  striking 
developments  of  modern  library  science,  and  with  this  has  come  growth  in 
appreciation  of  the  social  aspect  of  library  work  in  the  providing  of  the 
children's  reading  room,  with  its  attractive  surroundings,  as  a  matter  of 
helpful  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  education.  While  the  method  finds  its 
climax  in  the  educational  object  of  surrounding  the  child's  mind  with  whole- 
some and  enlarging  mental  atmosphere,  it  is  being  realized  that  the  child's 
reading  room  has  also  a  public  function  corresponding  with  the  public  func- 
tion of  parks  and  recreation  grounds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
no  more  normal  or  efficient  public  agency  for  helping  in  the  social  problem 
of  the  children  than  the  children's  room  of  the  public  library/This  has  been 
recognized  by  some  of  our  American  workers  in  the  question  of  helping 
reconstruction  in  the  Avar-devastated  regions  abroad,  and  there  has  been 
some  talk  even  of  establishing  ''happy  hour"  rooms  for  the  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  reconstructed  public  libraries.  In  view  of  these  conditions 
and  the  policy  of  the  Institute,  Miss  Bascom  was  asked  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing study. — Editor] . 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  in  this  country  the  harm  done  by  the  war  to 
the  child  population  of  the  European  countries  involved  in  it.  The  actual 
casualties  to  child  life  are  less  grave  in  their  effect  on  the  future  of  the  race 
than  the  loss  to  large  numbers  of  children  of  a  normal  home  life,  the  physical 
deterioration  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  foods,  and,  where  the  home  has  been 
broken  up,  the  lessening  or  absence  of  discipline  and  moral  restraints. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  England  recognized  the  harm  being 
done  to  her  human  resources,  and,  through  measures  which  safeguarded  the 
mother  and  child  and  provided  better  care  for  working  mothers,  reduced  her 
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infant  mortality  rate  to  the  lowest  point  in  her  history,  and  has  continued 
this  care,  despite  the  absorbing  business  of  war.  At  the  end  of  four  years  of 
war  two  bills  were  introduced  into  Parliament  which — becoming  laws  in 
August,  1918 — will  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  long  standing  against  Eng- 
land's children.  One  is  the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  local  government  board  to  make  grants  to  local  authorities  for  estab- 
lishing various  health  services  for  mothers  and  for  young  children,  such  as 
hospital  treatment,  nursing  homes,  provision  of  food,  creches  and  day  nur- 
series, homes  for  children  of  widowed  and  deserted  mothers  and  for  illegiti- 
mate children,  consultation  centers,  and  health  visitors.  The  other  is  the 
Education  Act,  for  which  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  of  the  British  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  largely  responsible.  It  requires  that  no  child  shall  be  exempted 
from  school  under  14  years  of  age,  or  before  the  end  of  the  school  term  in 
which  he  becomes  14.  The  local  educational  authorities  are  given  power,  on 
the  report  of  the  school  medical  officer,  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  a 
child  in  an  occupation  which  is  detrimental  to  the  child's  physical  develop- 
ment. The  law  further  provides  that  all  employed  children  between  14  and 
18  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  320  hours  per  year.  For  the  first  seven 
years  after  the  law  takes  effect,  working  children  between  14  and  16  are 
required  to  attend  continuation  schools  on  the  employers'  time.  After  that 
period,  children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  will  automatically  come 
under  the  act.  Nothing,  perhaps,  better  expresses  the  increased  sense  of 
national  responsibility  for  protecting  childhood  than  this  deliberate  raising 
of  .standards  by  a  Parliament  immersed  in  the  urgent  business  of  war. 

France  and  Italy  seem  also  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  their  children,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  their  experi- 
ence so  closely.  The  outstanding  legislation  in  both  these  countries  has  been 
the  enactment  of  a  war  orphan  law  which  amends  the  guardianship  provi- 
sions in  order  to  provide  assistance  and  a  high  standard  of  care  for  the 
children  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war. 

With  the  experiences  and  the  example  of  England  and  France  as  an 
incentive,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  own  child-protect- 
ing laws,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  saw  the 
need,  on  our  entrance  into  the  war,  of  arousing  public  sentiment  and  creating 
safeguards  which  should  serve  as  a  wall  between  the  conditions  and  demands 
of  wartime  arid  our  precious  wealth  of  child-life.  It  was  decided  to  inaugu- 
rate a  "Children's  Year,"  to  date  from  the  anniversary  of  our  going  into  the 
war,  April  6,  1918.  The  program  in  full  is  contained  in  the  "Working 
Program"  leaflet  (Children's  Year  leaflet  no.  3).  The  following  summary 
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is  taken  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau : 

I.  Public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.     (Last  year  15,000  mothers 
and  300,000  children  under  5  years  of  age  died.     Most  of  the  deaths  were 
preventable.) 

Essentials:  (a)  Public-health  nurses  and  suitable  medical  attention;  (b) 
the  care  of  babies  by  their  own  mothers,  under  decent  home  conditions. 

II.  Mothers'  care  for  older  children. 

Essentials:  (a)  Adequate  living  incomes;  (b)  family  allowances  for  sol- 
diers' families;  mothers'  pensions  for  civilians;  (c)  special  provision  for 
extraordinary  needs,  so  far  as  required  to  enable  mothers  of  older  children 
to  afford  the  home  comfort  and  protection  which  are  the  best  safeguard 
against  delinquency. 

III.  Enforcement  of  all  child-labor  laws  and  full  schooling  for  all  children 
of  school  age. 

IV.  Recreation  for  children  and  youth,  abundant,  decent,  protected  from 
any  form  of  exploitation. 

The  work  of  carrying  out  this  program  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Department  (now  the  Child  Conservation  Section)  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  under  which  a 
nation-wide  organization,  consisting  of  about  17,000  committees  and  11,000,- 
000  members,  still  is  working  with  commendable  enthusiasm -ajid  effective- 
ness. First  in  order  was  a  weighing  and  measuring  test,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  the  campaigns ;  its  appeal  to  all  parents  of  young  children  was 
natural  since  it  enabled  them  to  ascertain,  at  very  slight  trouble  and  no  cost, 
whether  or  not  their  children  reached  the  standard  set  by  medical  experts. 
These  tests  are  having  a  wide  range  of  fine  results  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community :  in  the  home,  for  no  half-careful  mother  will  be  told  that  her 
child  is  under  weight  without  asking  at  once,  ''What  is  wrong?"  and  "What 
can  I  do  to  correct  this  condition?";  in  the  community,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  the  preventive  and  corrective  measures  that  the  mother  needs,  such 
as  baby  clinics,  health  centers,  public-health  nurses,  and  traveling  "baby 
specials"  (by  motor,  street  railway  or  railroad)  to  reach  suburbs  and  rural 
regions. 

During  our  comparatively  short  Avar  experience  large  numbers  of  children 
left  school  to  go  into  industry  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  many  declared 
their  intention  of  not  returning  at  all.  They  have  learned  to  like  the  "feel" 
of  money  and  the  independence  it  brings,  and  their  parents,  failing  to  realize 
the  value  of  education  and  training  for  the  future,  or  failing  to  persuade 
their  children  of  it,  or  grateful  for  the  financial  relief,  do  not  insist  on  the 
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return  to  school.  To  meet  this  very  serious  crisis  a  "Back-to-School  Drive" 
was  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Children's  Year  program,  and  has  been  carried 
out  very  generally,  and  with  signal  success  in  those  states  in  which  education 
leaders  have  felt  most  keenly  the  need  of  it,  and  so  have  cooperated  with  the 
state  and  local  committees. 

It  was  an  inopportune  time  for  the  increased  influx  of  children  into 
industry.  With  the  annulment  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  in  June, 
1913.  those  states  which  have  no  eight-hour  law  for  their  children  returned 
to  the  long  day  (nine  to  eleven  hours).  In  some  states  children  under  14 
again  began  to  work  in  factories  and  canneries,  and  those  under  16  in  mines 
and  quarries.  Inspections  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  furnished  statis- 
tics which  are  significant  as  showing  how  quickly  employers  took  advantage 
of  the  child  labor  that  the  federal  law  had  denied  to  them  during  the  nine 
months  it  was  in  force.  The  new  law,  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  going 
into  effect  April  25,  tak,es  the  form  of  an  excess  tax  of  10  per  cent,  levied 
upon  the  annual  net  profits  of  every  person  operating  a  mine,  quarry,  mill, 
cannery,  workshop  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  children  are 
employed  in  violation  of  the  age  and  hour  standards  imposed  by  the  former 
Federal  Child  Labor  Law.  This  law  will  bring  an  improvement  over  present 
conditions,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Moreover,  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  occupations  designated  will  reach  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber. The  latest  figures  of  any  reliability  regarding  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren are  those  of  the  1910  census,  which  give  the  number  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16  as  about  2,000,000.  The  more  than  a  million  children  not  reached 
by  the  new  law  will  have  only  such  protection  as  the  states  in  which  they 
live  afford,  and  this  is,  in  many  states,  inadequate.  Three  states  have  no 
minimum  age  law  except  for  work  in  certain  dangerous  or  injurious  occupa- 
tions. In  one  state  no  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  hours  a  child 
may  work,  and  in  17  the  law  fixes  the  maximum  hours  at  from  9  to  11  a  day 
or  from  51  to  60  per  week.  Six  states  have  no  laws  forbidding  night  work 
for  children,  and  in  many  of  the  states  where  the  legal  hours  for  children 
under  16  are  8  per  day  and  48  per  week,  and  where  night  work  is  prohibited, 
the  exemptions  are  numerous  and  far-reaching.  In  very  few  states  do  the 
laws  even  nominally  protect  children  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service, 
and  at  the  time  the  1910  census  was  taken  three-fourths  of  the  working 
children  were  doing  farm  work. 

Child  welfare  workers  everywhere  recognize  more  fully  each  year,  as  field 
surveys  increase  in  number  and  reports  make  available  their  findings,  that, 
while  ignorance  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  misery  that  affects  child  life  and 
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of  the  bad  physical  conditions  which  exist,  an  even  greater  cause  is  the 
economic  status  of  the  family.  A  knowledge  by  parents  of  what  is  due  the 
child,  that  it  may  be  well  born,  reared  and  educated,  can  be  fully  applied 
only  where  the  income  insures  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  environment,  and 
adequate  food  and  clothing.  Studies  of  infant  mortality  made  by  the  Chil- 
dren s  Bureau  in  seven  cities  of  different  types  show  that  the  death  rate  of 
infants  whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  a  year  was  more  than  1  in  6, 
while,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  where  the  fathers  earned  $1,250  or  more, 
the  infant  death  rate  was  1  in  17.  These  figures  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
hand  in  hand  with  continued  efforts  to  lessen  the  sum  total  of  ignorance 
should  go  equal  efforts  to  place  the  family  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

Since  these  and  other  problems  affecting  child  life  are  common  to  the 
countries  engaged  in  the  war,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  conference  which  the  Children's  Bureau  is  to 
hold  in  Washington  in  May.  At  this  conference  representatives  of  these 
countries  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Children's 
Bureau,  and  to  it  will  be  invited  a  small  body  of  American  authorities. 
Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  Washington,  a  large  meeting  is  not 
feasible,  and  in  its  place  a  series  of  conferences  will  be  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  at  which  these  foreign  guests  will  speak.  A  recital  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Allied  countries  in  their  endeavor  to  protect-child  life,  and 
of  the  improved  laws  and  higher  standards  with  which  they  have  emerged 
from  the  war,  should  inspire  us  to  renewed  efforts  to  gain  those  "irreducible 
minimum  standards  for  the  health,  education  and  work  of  the  American 
child''  for  which  President  Wilson  hoped  as  the  result  of  Children's  Year. 

A  less  important  step,  but  one  of  interest  in  the  library  world,  is  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  value  of  cooperation  with  libraries, 
shown  in  the  organization  of  a  library  campaign  extending  from  November, 
1918,  to  June,  1919.  The  prime  objects  of  this  campaign  are  to  help  the 
public  libraries  of  the  country  to  strengthen  their  collections  on  all  child- 
welfare  subjects,  to  increase  the  use  of  these  collections,  to  acquaint  libra- 
rians with  the  agencies  already  at  work  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  aid 
them,  and,  above  all,  to  convince  them  of  the  need  of  their  cooperation,  for 
v.'ith  conviction  comes  action.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  said  for  wartime 
England,  "We  do  not  want  to  waste  a  single  child,"  and  there  are  many 
extremely  effective  methods  by  which  libraries  can  aid  in  reaching  that 
ideal  in  this  country.  This  is  hardly  a  favorable  time  to  effect  international 
cooperation  of  library  activities  for  child  welfare,  but  it  is  a  stimulating 
thought  that  it  may  be  developed  when  conditions  have  become  more  normal 
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in  the  European  countries.'  Just  as  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  movement  of 
any  importance  for  child  welfare  across  the  Atlantic  which  is  overlooked  by 
experts  in  this  country,  so  it  may  happen  that  a  close  surveillance  of  library 
activities  in  the  interests  of  child  welfare  on  either  side  may  mean  their 
adoption  or  modified  use  on  the  other.  Cooperation  among  the  Allied  coun- 
tries in  the  prosecution  of  child  welfare  work  would  contribute  in  no  mean 
degree  to  a  conservation  and  strengthening  of  that  great  body  of  child-life, 
so  potentially  powerful  yet  so  helpless,  on  which  rests  the  task  of  carrying 
forward  the  civilization  for  which  there  has  been  so  great  a  wastage  of 
glorious  young  life. 

Discussion. 

E.  C.  Richardson — This  statement  of  Miss  Bascom 's  makes  a  wonderful 
background  for  our  library  thinking  as  to  what  libraries  can  do  to  aid  in 
what  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  all  the  social  betterment  problems  and 
one  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  reconstruction  problems.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  some  way  the  May  conferences  of  which  she  speaks  may  be 
led  to  take  up  the  method  of  the  children's  room  in  the  library  as  a  definite 
part  of  their  program  and  the  bureau  itself  to  develop  it  as  an  established 
and  concrete  method,  under  public  auspices,  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
extended  to  the  point  of  extraordinary  usefulness.  The  method  covers  ele- 
ments of  what  Miss  Bascom  describes  as  "home  comfort,"  under  the  care  of 
older  children.  What  she  has  in  mind  in  speaking  of  "full  schooling"  is  in 
a  very  high  degree  what  she  speaks  of  as  "recreation,  abundant,  decent, 
protected  from  any  form  of  exploitation ' '.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Miss 
Bascom  herself  will  be  able  to  take  up  specifically  the  matter  of  encouraging 
and  very  greatly  extending  the  present  work  of  the  children's  room  in  the 
public  library. 

Miss  Bascom — 1  appreciate  the  trouble  the  editor  has  taken  in  writing  <m 
introduction,  but  I  fear  he  has  a  misconception  of  my  object  in  this  cam- 
paign. My  whole  effort  is  being  expended  toward  arousing  librarians  to 
build  up  a  good  collection  on  child-welfare  subjects,  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  bodies  already  organized  for  this  work,  and  to  aid  in  creating  new  ones 
where  needed,  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  vastly — and  with  greater  speed 
than  social  work  usually  moves — the  conditions  under  which  the  majority 
of  our  young  children  now  live,  and  to  arouse  a  wider  interest  than  is  now 
apparent  in  the  crimes  against  childhood,  like  child  labor,  which  the  greater 
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body  of  people  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  work  for  the  welfare  of 
children,  not  work  with  children,  which  I  am  concerned  with,  and  is  related 
A^ith  the  work  of  children's  librarians  only  so  far  as  they  work  with  parents 
— and  that  is.  in  the  average  library,  very  little.  1  have  not  even  written 
letters  to  the  children's  librarians,  nor  sent  them  any  material.  My  cor- 
respondence has  been  with  library  commissions  and  heads  of  libraries.  I  am, 
however,  about  to  send  a  copy  of  my  bibliography  and  a  selection  of  twenty- 
five  books  for  children  to  the  children's  librarians  of  the  country.  Copies  of 
these  are  going  to  you  under  separate  cover. 

I  would  welcome  emphasis  on  the  economic  phases  of  the  problem,  on 
which  I  have  barely  touched.  It  is  certainly  of  import  to  librarians  that 
the  children  prefer  to  keep  on  at  work  rather  than  go  to  school,  and  it  is  an 
"acid  test"  i'or  our  school  system,  which  is  being  daily  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  child  who  goes  to  work  before  he  reaches  the  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  is  pretty  surely  lost  to  the  library,  yet  he  may  appear  in  the 
city  or  town  council,  or  even  on  the  library  board,  a  few  years  later ;  at  the 
least,  with  his  vote  he  is  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  help  or  hinder  the 
library's  development. 
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V. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  LIBRARIANS. 


By  Emma  V.  Baldwin,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 


To  those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  library  war  service  there 
must  have  come  a  new  realization  of  the  meaning  of  librarianship  and  a 
sense  of  the  wider  opportunities  which  open  out  before  us  in  the  period  of 
reconstruction  and  readjustment  into  which  we  are  entering. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  history.  At  the  moment  when 
new  fields  for  service  appear  on  every  side,  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed 
because  of  a  lack  of  workers. 

"War  activities  have  undoubtedly  made  heavy  inroads  into  our  ranks. 
Many  libraries  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work  under  great  diffi- 
culties. But  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  unusual  conditions  attendant 
upon  it  are  passing,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  review  the  situation  thought- 
fully and  get  our  bearings  before  we  attempt  to  go  forward. 

It  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  the  sort  of  recruits  we  need  for  our  profession  until  we  are  able  to  offer 
salaries  of  a  kind  which  shall  prove  attractive  to  the  sort  of  people  who 
possess  the  ability  we  need. 

This  conclusion  is  perfectly  sound,  but  it  is  traveling  in  a  circle  and  we 
get  nowhere.  "Why  don't  libraries  pay  better  salaries?"  In  answer  to  this 
question  we  are  prone  to  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair  and  answer  regret- 
fully: "They  would  if  they  could,  but  unfortunately  they  haven't  the 
money."  The  fault  presumably  lies  entirely  beyond  their  control.  Obvi- 
ously, since  libraries  are  supported  by  appropriations  from  one  source  or 
another,  they  cannot  spend  money  which  has  not  been  appropriated. 

This  reasoning  seems  so  logical,  so  convincing,  so  incontrovertible,  that  it 
has  been  an  effective  checkmate  to  any  plans  which  might  be  devised  for 
remedying  conditions. 

My  connection  with  the  recent  financial  campaign  has  made  me  audacious, 
and  1  am  venturing  to  ask  whether  our  failure  to  get  the  money  we  need  for 
our  work  may  not — in  part,  at  least — be  our  own  fault. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that,  as  individuals,  we  have  been  at  fault  because 
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of  our  failure  to  convince  the  proper  appropriating  bodies  of  the  legitimate 
demand  of  the  members  of  our  profession  for  proper  compensation,  but  be- 
cause, as  an  association,  we  have  failed  to  deal  with  the  subject  adequately 
and  satisfactorily. 

This  fact  was  brought  home  to  some  of  us  very  forcibly  by  an  experience 
in  connection  with  a  recent  attempt  to  standardize  the  salaries  and  service 
of  the  three  library  systems  of  Greater  New  York. 

During  Mayor  Mitchel  's  administration  a  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  was 
created.  This  bureau  prepared  an  elaborate  set  of  specifications  describing 
and  defining  the  various  grades  of  service  in  the  several  groups  performing 
executive,  professional,  educational,  clerical,  or  other  forms  of  service,  rang- 
ing from  laborers  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  city  government. 
It  affixed  to  each  class  of  service  the  rates  of  compensation  which  should  be 
applied  to  it,  and  the  conditions  governing  appointment,  promotion  and 
increase. 

After  these  specifications  had  been  prepared  for  the  regular  city  depart- 
ments, representatives  of  the  three  library  systems  of  New  York  were  invited 
to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Personal  Service,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  preparation  of  a 
uniform  scheme  of  library  service.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  that  committee.  In  these  conferences  our  contention  that  library  work 
was  professional  in  its  character  was  not  accepted  without  challenge.  Every 
possible  claim  for  proper  recognition  was,  of  course,  made.  The  library 
representatives  on  the  committee  endeavored  to  have  library  service  placed 
upon  as  high  a  plane  as  possible.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  we  were,  in 
some  measure,  successful. 

The  change  in  administration  and  the  unusual  conditions  created  by  the 
war  have,  for  the  time  being,  interrupted  the  full  application  of  the  stand- 
ards set  up  as  a  result  of  these  conferences.  But  the  opportunity  for  com- 
parison with  other  lines  of  professional  work  has  furnished  abundant  food 
for  thought  and  reflection. 

When  we  were  confronted  with  the  schedule  of  work  performed  by  the 
clerical  service  of  the  city  and  compared  with  it  the  operations  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  routine  work  in  the  conduct  of  libraries,  it  was  difficult 
to  show  why  the  performance  of  such  work  in  a  library  demanded  a  longer 
period  of  training  or  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency,  and  hence  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  than  that  granted  clerks  in  the  city's  employ  or  in  business  houses 
generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  the  guidance  of  the 
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reader  in  the  selection  and  use  of  books,  the  purchase,  classification  and 
bibliographical  description  of  books,  library  service  was  professional  in  its 
character. 

In  determining  which  portions  of  the  work  required  a  really  professional 
knowledge  and  which  required  mere  clerical  skill,  of  varying  degrees,  we 
experienced  some  difficulty.  It  was  on  this  point  and  that  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  library  service  that  we  felt  most  strongly  the  lack 
of  the  support  of  our  profession  as  a  body.  A  definite  agreement  on  these 
points  would  have  added  great  weight  to  our  arguments.  We  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  lack  of  a  concensus  of  opinion  in  these  matters  had  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  our  failure  to  receive  immediate  recognition  as  a  pro- 
fessional body  and  compensation  commensurate  with  the  conditions  govern- 
ing appointment  and  advancement. 

This  experience  emphasized  the  need  for  some  more  definite  classification 
of  our  work  into  at  least  two  groups — the  clerical  and  the  professional. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  now  being  given  a  tentative  trial  in  several  large 
libraries. 

Although  libraries  had  their  beginnings  in  remote  antiquity,  and  although 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  the  collection  and  conservation  of  books  has 
been  an  honorable  calling  practiced  by  wise  and  learned  men,  it  was  only  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date  that  the  experience  of  librarians  was  re- 
duced to  a  science  and  the  art  of  librarianship  formulated  so  that  it  could 
be  taught.  Not  until  recently,  either,  has  the  conception  of  the  library  as  an 
active  educational  force  gained  general  acceptance. 

With  this  broader  conception  of  a  library's  function,  the  necessity  for  a 
definite  preparation  as  a  means  to  its  successful  administration  has  been 
inevitable.  And  it  is  equally  inevitable  that,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and 
more  in  the  way  of  training  will  be  demanded.  The  time  will  come,  as  it  has 
in  other  lines  of  professional  work,  when  admission  to  the  profession  of 
librarianship  shall  be  limited  to  those  who  shall  have  completed  A  prescribed 
course  of  training. 

At  present  a  large  number — if  not  the  majority —  of  the  important  posts 
in  the  library  world  are  held  by  men  and  women  who  have  come  into  library 
work  from  other  fields  without  a  course  of  training  at  any  of  the  existing 
library  schools.  It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  such  positions  should 
continue  to  be  filled  by  non-graduates,  for  such  a  practice  would  in  time 
tend  to  discredit  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  unfor- 
tunate for  the  profession  if  at  this  time  the  bars  were  to  be  put  up  and 
appointments  restricted  to  those  who  have  had  a  formal  training.  Such 
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restrictions  may  wisely  be  deferred  until  the  training  offered  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  that  it  attracts  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  students  of  a 
high  grade.  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate,  not  curtail,  the  supply  of  candidates 
capable  of  stepping  into  important  and  responsible  positions,  of  maintaining 
the  high  standards  which  have  already  been  set  up  by  those  who  are  now 
occupying  these  posts,  and  of  carrying  forward  the  work  which  they  have 
so  ably  begun. 

Is  it  not  more  logical  and  practicable  that  the  attempt  to  standardize 
library  service  shall  begin  by  establishing  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  admission  of  new  entrants  into  the  service  and  to  work  gradually  toward 
a  standardization  of  the  higher  grades,  rather  than  to  hope  to  set  up  a  com- 
plete scheme  at  the  outset? 

One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  points  in  the  conference  with  the  New 
York  City  representatives  was  over  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
training  of  the  library  school  and  that  of  the  city  normal  schools.  The 
normal  school  required  two  years  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  teaching; 
and  accepted  graduates  of  the  high  schools  for  such  training.  The  library 
schools — at  least,  some  of  them — required  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
school  to  take  an  examination  in  general  information,  literature  and  lan- 
guages, and  gave  a  one-year  course  of  training.  The  character  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  school  was  unquestionably  quite  as  exacting  and  as  broad  in 
its  scope  as  that  of  the  library  school,  while  the  length  of  the  course  was  in 
favor  of  the  normal  school. 

A  candidate  for  the  normal  training  course  knows  exactly  what  will  be 
required  of  her  by  way  of  preparation.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  answer  creditably  the  ten  or  a  dozen  questions 
which  may  be  put  to  her  out  of  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge.  When 
she  completes  her  course  she  receives  a  temporary  license  to  teach  in  her 
city  or  state,  which  is  a  certification  that  she  has  met  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  membership  in  the  teaching  profession.  After  a  prescribed 
probationary  period  her  license  is  made  a  permanent  one,  but  her  training  is 
not  considered  complete.  There  are  other  tests  which  she  must  meet  if  she 
would  obtain  further  professional  recognition  and  fit  herself  for  higher 
responsibilities.  For  each  successive  step  there  are  definite  requirements 
for  which  she  may  make  a  definite  preparation,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  being  able  to  acquit  herself  with  credit. 

Since  the  schools  of  the  country  have  already  become  standardized  to  a 
very  large  extent,  can  we  do  better  than  to  align  ourselves  definitely  with 
the  teaching  profession,  making  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  our  pro- 
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fession  similar  to  theirs,  and  extending  our  present  course  of  instruction,  if 
necessary,  so  that  it  shall  equal  in  length  and  character  that  given  by  the 
normal  schools.  Having  done  this,  our  next  step  should  be  to  secure  the 
licensing  or  certification  of  graduates  by  the  state,  and  to  insist  that  they 
shall  be  paid  salaries  equal  to  those  paid  teachers. 

The  adoption  of  a  common  program  such  as  this  would  give  library 
workers  in  every  state  a  definite  standard  as  a  goal.  With  the  confidence 
born  of  our  experience  in  the  recent  campaigns,  I  believe  librarians  every- 
where would  rally  to  support  a  simple  and  definite  program  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  library  training  and  salaries.  You  cannot  get  concerted  action 
without  it.  The  acceptance  of  this  standard  would  almost  immediately 
create  a  demand  for  a  multiplication  of  the  present  centers  of  training,  and 
we  would  have  to  prepare  to  meet  such  a  demand.  This  might  be  done,  in 
part,  by  the  transformation  of  some  of  the  existing  training  classes  into 
schools  of  higher  rank. 

After  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  of  standardization,  the  enactment  of 
laws  could  be  more  easily  secured  to  require  that  a  certified  librarian  shall 
be  in  charge  of  the  library  of  any  municipality  or  district  attaining  a  popu- 
lation of  say  3,000  or  over.  This  would  tend  to  improve  the  character  and 
effectiveness  of  our  library  service  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  school 
standards  have  been  raised  where  a  similar  requirement  has  been  made  for 
the  teaching  force. 

This  training  would  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  into  the 
profession,  but  facilities  for  training  should  by  no  means  cease  with  the 
development  of  schools  of  normal  school  grade,  any  more  than  it  has  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  need  for  a  higher  education  for  librarians 
should  first  be  felt  and  urged  by  the  college  and  university  librarians,  who 
are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the  professors  who  have  attained  promi- 
nence in  their  respective  fields,  and  whose  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library 
demands  a  high  degree  of  scholarly  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  librarians. 
With  this  need  we  are  in  the  utmost  sympathy,  but  from  the  discussions  thus 
far  it  would  appear  that  the  higher  education  which  is  demanded  for  this 
work  is  not  so  much  a  greater  knowledge  of  library  technique  as  more  highly 
specialized  knowledge  of  some  art  or  science  which  will  make  possible  a 
deeper  research  into  the  bibliographical  material  related  to  it.  Does  not 
such  a  plan  presuppose  a  preliminary  professional  training  somewhat  broader 
than  that  now  given  by  the  library  schools? 

What  is  needed  is  a  school  which  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  grnd- 
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uate  schools  in  other  professions  and  render  an  invaluable  service  to  scholar- 
ship, education  and  library  interests  in  this  country  by  providing  training 
in  bibliographical  research  and  the  administration  of  libraries.  Such  a 
school  would  eventually  place  librarianship  upon  a  higher  plane  and  render 
more  effective  the  valuable  library  resources  of  this  great  country. 

Right  here,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  library  schools  to  promote  a  professional  spirit  within  our  ranks 
and  to  develop  efficiency  and  knowledge.  I  realize  how  much  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  due  to  their 
influence,  and  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools  is 
offered,  not  in  any  spirit  of  destructive  criticism,  but  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  suggestive  of  a  forward  movement. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  this  higher  school  for  librarians  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion and  opportunity  for  investigation  in  the  principles  of  library  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  and  to  supplement  this  with  such  elective  courses 
us  will  enable  students  to  receive  special  preparation  for  particular  lines  of 
library  activity. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  such  a  school  be  made  one  of  the  professional 
schools  of  a  university  of  recognized  standing.  It  would  then  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  university  authorities  and  faculty  in  the 
development  of  its  curriculum  and  contact  with  the  other  graduate  schools. 
It  would  also  have  the  privilege  of  including  upon  its  faculty  for  whole 
courses,  as  well  as  for  single  lectures,  men  and  women  who  are  recognized 
authorities  in  their  special  fields. 

The  program  of  instruction  should  not  only  be  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  present  schools,  but  the  fact  that  the  students  of  the  school  were 
more  mature  and  had  completed  four  years  of  collegiate  study  should  be 
reflected  both  in  the  content  of  the  courses  and  in  the  method  of  presen- 
tation. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  not  so  much  to  train  clever  cataloguers 
or  those  skilled  in  the  practice  of  other  technical  work  as  to  provide  that 
fundamental  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  history,  theory,  science  and 
art  of  the  making  and  use  of  books  which,  when  supplemented  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  practice  in  a  library,  shall  qualify  the  graduate  for  the  inde- 
pendent practice  of  his  profession. 

More  or  less  vaguely,  we  have  recognized  the  need  for  the  "scholarly  exec- 
utive." We  have  held  the  idea  up  before  ourselves  as  the  thing  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired.  But  because  it  was  an  ideal  we  have  hesitated  to  believe  that 
the  development  of  men  and  women  of  that  caliber  could  be  fostered  by 
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definite  training.  We  have  felt  that  the  ideal  librarian  was  born — not  made. 
We  have  been  so  fortunate  in  the  past  as  to  find  "ready-made, "  as  it  were, 
the  men  and  women  who  were  needed  to  fill  the  positions  which  most  con- 
spicuously demanded  these  qualities. 

Have  you  stopped  to  consider  that  as  time  goes  on  we  may  be  less  and 
less  likely  to  find  them?  Only  training  of  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive character  can  give  the  future  librarian  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  a  vision  of  the 
part  which  the  printed  page  is  to  play  in  the  social  structure  in  the  new  era 
into  which  we  now  enter. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  place  of  the  library  in  education — not  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  alone,  important  as  is  its  contribution  in  that  direction, 
but  more  particularly  as  the  "college  for  adults  and  the  constant  center  for 
such  educational  activity  as  will  make  wholesome  and  inspiring  themes  the 
burden  of  common  thought" — the  more  necessary  does  an  expansion  of  our 
present  method  of  training  for  librarianship  appear. 
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VI. 

A.  L.  I.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  LIBRARIANS: 

REPORT. 

No  less  than  five  definite  investigations  or  inquiries  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  university  departments,  schools,  or  training  courses  for  carrying 
instruction  in  library  science  or  library  administration  beyond  the  point  now 
jjttenipted  by  the  schools,  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year.  Four  of  these  have  specific  schemes  in  mind 
which  are  being  actively  promoted  and  will  probably  result  in  actual  under- 
takings, but  none  of  these  are  ripe  enough  for  our  promoters  to  advertise 
fact  and  details.  The  fifth  is  the  very  significant  inquiry  of  the  New  Eng- 
land College  Librarians  through  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Currier  is 
rhairman.  This  committee  issued  February  10th  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tionnaire, and  its  report  will  be  looked  forward  to  by  all  affected  by  this 
question  with  unusual  interest.  With  their  permission,  we  shall  publish 
their  questionnaire  as  an  exhibit  to  thi?  report. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  other  schemes  or  suggestions  have  been  men- 
tioned, none,  however,  reaching  the  point  of  definite  proposal. 

Altogether  the  lines  of  very  active  discussion  in  the  matter  take  three 
directions:  First,  the  possibility  of  adjustment  or  development  within  the 
present  technical  schools;  second,  the  introduction  into  the  graduate  system 
of  the  universities  some  form  of  special  instruction  for  university  and  re- 
search library  purposes.  This  is  the  line  that  the  Institute  has  had  in  mind 
and  has  been  specially  interested  in  promoting,  and  it  is  the  third  aspect, 
however,  which  has  been  forging  to  the  front,  which  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  other  two  and  relates  to  the  broader  education  of  responsible 
public  library  librarians,  from  the  very  smallest  libraries  up.  The  point  of 
view  of  this  is  that  these  librarians,  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system, 
fceed  this  broad  education  in  order  to  play  their  part  from  this  point  of 
view.  This  latter  aspect  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
from  more  than  one  angle,  and  learning  that  Miss  Baldwin,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  had  made  something  of  a  study  of  the  matter,  the  chairman 
asked  her  to  prepare  for  us  the  memorandum,  which  has  been  pre-printed 
>u:d  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  in  connection  with  this  report.  In  a 
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sense  it  is  a  part  of  that  report  in  that  we  eagerly  took  the  opportunity  to 
put  before  librarians  this  aspect  of  the  problem  which  is  differentiating 
itself  from  the  others,  Miss  Baldwin  having  made  for  herself  such  a  position 
in  these  matters  as  to  be  a  qualified  expert  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  is  with 
peculiar  gratification  that  we  are  able  to  offer  the  statement.  It  is  only  to 
be  wished  that  she  would  go  still  farther  in  detail  and  share  with  us  the 
result  of  her  thinking,  and  especially  inquiry,  in  the  matter.  This  report  has 
been  placed  on  the  program  following  her  paper  in1  order  to  serve  as  opening 
of  discussion  by  calling  your  attention  to  two  or  three  significant  points  of 
her  statement. 

1.  The  fact  of  the  very  direct  relation  of  this  matter  to  the  question  of 
salaries  where  the  matter  comes  in  contact  with  public  service  in  public 
libraries  or  school  libraries,  or  civil  service  libraries  of  any  sort.     We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  practical  aspects  of  this  in  getting  right  salaries  for 
librarians,  but  very  much  interested  in  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  quali- 
iications  that  librarians  should  have  for  those  positions. 

2.  What  Miss  Baldwin  says  as  to  the  analogy  with  the  normal  schools ;  a 
matter  closely  connected,  of  course,  but  most  significant. 

3.  What  she  says  about  the  comparison  of  the  graduate  schools  in  other 
professions.    It  should  be  noticed  here  that  this  trend  of  discussion  is  even 
here  differentiated  from  that  which  we  have  discussed  so  much  and  which 
is  reflected  in  the  New  England  College  inquiry.    It  is  the  analogy  of  the 
professional  school,  rather  than  the  graduate  school  of  the  university,  to- 
wards which  the  suggestion  of  previous  discussion  has  pointed,  when  it  had 
in  mind  simply  the  specific  need  of  the  university  and  research  libraries. 

5.  Miss  Baldwin 's  sending  forth  of  the  facts  that  this  is  not  a  criticism  of 
existing  library  schools,  it  is,  hi  fact,  quite  compatible  with  the  best  working 
cf  the  highest  standard  of  the  best  schools  as  now  organized,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  any  go.od  development  of  provision  for  the  needs  so 
abundantly  and  insistently  recognized  just  now  must  rest  on  these  ad- 
mirably organized  and  highly  efficient  schools. 

It  is  something  to  get  ideas  clarified  along  the  lines  of  our  needs,  and  what 
has  so  far  emerged  seems  to  be,  first,  those  general  technical  needs  which 
should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  training  of  every  librarian,  whether 
assistant  or  chief,  whether  of  a  large  library  or  a  small  library.  Of  course, 
many  of  our  present  schools  go  beyond  that,  but  in  the  main  that  is  their 
function.  Second,  to  the  broader  education  of  chief  librarians  actively  en- 
gaged in  assisting  the  educational  work  of  the  community  and  having  the 
responsibility  of  co-ordinating  the  agencies  of  books  and  oral  teaching. 
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Third,  the  needs  of  librarians,  whether  assistant  or  chief  librarians,  who 
have  to  do  with  all  the  special  libraries  which  require  special  learning, 
whether  in  agriculture  or  engineering,  business  or  university  research. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Messrs.  E.  C.  RICHARDSON, 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA, 
FRANK  P.  HILL, 
ANDREW  KEOGH, 
W.  C.  LANE, 
Miss  A.  L.  REED. 

Discussion. 

T.  Franklin  Currier  introduced  the  circular  of  the  New  England  College 
Librarians  as  follows : 

Cambridge,  Feb.  10,  1919. 
To  the  Librarian : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  College  Librarians  in  the  spring  of 
1918  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  graduate  training  for  our  college  library  assistants. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tions and  have  you  add  comments  that  may  be  pertinent  to  the  investiga- 
tion. 

1.  Do  you  encourage   graduate  study    (leading  possibly  to  a  master's 
degree)  on  the  part  of  your  assistants? 

2.  Have  you  at  present  assistants  that  could,  at  their  own  expense,  devote 
part  or  whole  time  to  such  study,  with  a  view  to  broadening  themselves  and 
qualifying  for  more  highly-paid  positions? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  your  library  willing  and  able  to  allow  the  assistant 
to  take  time  for  graduate  study  without  loss  of  pay,  or  to  provide  the 
tuition  ? 

4.  Is  your  library  in  a  position  to  increase  the  pay  of  assistants  accom- 
plishing such  work? 

f>.  Arc  you  in  a  position  to  combine  with  other  libraries  in  employing  a 
cataloguer  who  might  be  an  expert  in  some  special  field?  Have  you  at  pres- 
ent work  that  might  well  be  the  object  of  such  cooperation?  Specify  the 
nature  of  such  work. 

6.  Does  your  college  at  present  give  any  courses  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  library  assistant?  Kindly  describe  these  or  send 
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to  the  committee  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  or  descriptive  pamphlet 
which  records  them. 

7.  Does  your  college  have  facilities  i'or  giving  a  graduate  course  in  the- 
oretical and  practical  bibliography  and  reference  work,  such  course  to  be 
decidedly  more  advanced  than  those  at  present  given  in  the  one-year  library 
school  courses? 

8.  Arrange  the  studies  mentioned  be-low  in  order  of  usefulness,  supplying 
omissions : 

(a)  Purely  technical  courses  on  library  economy  (e.  g.,  book-buying,  ad- 
vanced cataloguing,  binding,  accounting,  administration,  staff  management, 
etc.).    . 

(b)  Study  of  bibliographies  and  reference  books. 

(c)  Courses  on  the  history  of  the  book,  including  paleography. 

(d)  Graduate  courses  in  subjects  not  specifically  bibliographical  or  pro- 
fessional (e.  g.,  economics,  history,  literature,  etc.). 

(e)  A  piece  of  bibliographical  research  in  some  definite  field. 

9.  Is  there  a  demand  for  a  three  or  four-year  graduate  course  (i.  e.,  be- 
yond the  A.  B.)  planned  for  candidates  for  librarianship  and  leading  to  a 
degree  or  certificate  fully  the  equivalent  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy? 

CHARLES  J.  BARR, 
T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER,  Chairman. 
JUNE  R,  DONNELLY, 
ROBERT  S.  FLETCHER, 
LOUIS  N.  WILSON. 

Please  address  replies  to  the  chairman,  Harvard  College  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Editor  introduces  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  rendered 
in  time  (May  2d)  for  insertion  here. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIBRARIANS. 

Committee  on  Graduate  Training  of  College  Library  Assistants. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Meeting  of  New  England  Librarians: 

Your  committee,  appointed  a  year  ago.  begs  to  report  that  it  has  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  to  college  librarians  in  New  England  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  demand  might  exist  for  additional  study,  primarily  of  graduate  rank, 
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on  the  part  of  our  college  library  assistants,  and,  if  such  demand  exists,  to 
discover  the  nature  of  studies  needed  and  how  the  need  may  be  supplied. 
A  detailed  summary  of  the  replies  has  been  prepared,  and  this  summary  and 
the  original  replies  may  be  examined  by  any  who  are  interested.  At  this 
time  it  is  advisable  to  report  only  the  salient  features. 

The  demand  for  continued  training  and  study  is  shown  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  library.  It  scarcely  exists  in  college  libraries  having  less 
than  50,000  volumes,  while  tho  larger  libraries  not  only  feel  the  need,  but 
have  taken  steps  to  supply  it.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  libraries  to  allow 
assistants  time  for  college  work,  and  sometimes  free  tuition  is  made  pos- 
sible. In  smaller  institutions  the  staffs  are  too  small  to  permit  the  absence 
oJ:  the  employees,  and  the  work  of  the  library  assistants  is  not  usually  of  a 
character  to  need  graduate  study.  In  the  case  of  some  libraries  far  away 
from  centres  of  population  there  are  not  facilities  for  taking  up  such  work, 
even  if  there  are  assistants  desiring  to  undertake  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
in  general  an  affirmative  response  to  the  question  whether  such  study  will 
lead  to  higher  salaries,  but  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  even  our 
larger  libraries  are  offering  sufficient  salaries  to  attract  college  graduates 
of  high  standing,  and  there  if  danger  that  college  and  university  library 
work  will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  ths  less  desirable  occupations. 

Your  committee  recommends1  that  die  New  England  librarians  call  to  the 
attention  of  their  assistants  the  advisability  of  further  systematic  study — if 
possible,  of  graduate  rank — in  order  to  broaden  their  outlook,  give  greater 
zest  to  their  \vork,  increase  their  earning  poAver,  and  incidentally  contribute 
to  raising  the  level  of  our  profession. 

To  pursue  a  single  course  KOW  and  then  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange,  and 
i«s  already  a  more  or  less  common  practice.  In  addition  to  this,  cannot  com- 
petent assistants  be  encouraged  to  shorten  their  working  day  for  a  sufficient 
period,  even  at  present  financial  sacrifice,  and  thereby  gain  time  and  energy 
lor  intensive  study  in  lines  definitely  coordinated  to  their  work? 

The  larger  libraries  have  naturally  better  facilities  for  advanced  work 
and  greater  possibilities  for  utilizing  the  services  of  temporary  workers.  It 
would  be  gratifying  if  candidates  should  present  themselves,  and  a  plan 
could  be  worked  out  by  which  library  assistants,  and  even  librarians  of  the 
smaller  or  less  conveniently  located  institutions,  could  spend  a  period  at  one 
of  the  larger  libraries,  working  part  of  the  day  and  devoting  the  rest  to 
study  carried  on  under  sympathetic  advice  and  assistance.  Is  it  not  possible 
lor  our  association,  through  a  committee,  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
persons  wishing  to  take  up  such  work'? 
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The  replies  to  your  committee's  questionnaire  showed  that  in  the  matter 
of  selecting  suitable  fields  of  study  greatest  approval  was  shown  of  an 
advanced  course  in  bibliographical  tools  and  reference  books.  Courses 
devoted  to  certain  portions  of  this  field  are  at  present  being  given,  but  none 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  best  the  library  assistants'  needs.  Is  it 
possible  to  create  such  a  course  ? 

The  next  most  popular  subject,  as  ah  own  by  the  replies,  was  the  study  of 
library  economy,  technique  and  administration.  Advanced  courses  in  this 
field  could  easily  be  provided  from  existing  resources.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
practical  work  and  observation  in  a  library  centre  would  go  to  fill  the  need, 
without  the  formality  of  a  prearranged  course. 

The  third  place  in  order  of  popularity  was  shared  by  two  of  the  lines  of 
work  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire,  viz. :  (a)  Graduate  study  in  special 
subjects  regularly  offered  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  (b)  a  piece  of 
bibliographical  research.  No  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  providing 
these. 

The  study  of  the  printed  book  and  writing  is  last  in  order  of  popularity, 
though  the  returns  showed  that  the  subject  is  far  from  being  considered 
in  important.  Such  a  course  is  at  present  being  given  at  Harvard. 

The  question  asking  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  a  longer  graduate 
course,  leading  perhaps  to  a  doctor's  degree,  elicited  the  fact  that,  however 
desirable  such  a  course  might  be,  there  is.  in  fact,  at  present  but  little  actual 
demand  for  it.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  only  in  the  very  largest 
libraries,  and  in  these  but  rarely,  are  there  positions  offering  sufficient 
inducement  to  scholars,  both  in  the  matter  of  pay  and  in  the  promise  of 
leisure  for  continued  research  which  normally  accompanies  equivalent 
teaching  positions.  • 

In  view  ci  the  returns,  your  committee  recommends,  therefore — 

1.  That  further  study  be  urged  on  the  more  promising  of  our  college 
library  workers. 

2.  That  the  present  committee  or  a  successor  be  asked  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  any  desiring  to  undertake  such  work. 

The  committee  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  Yale,  Harvard, 
"Wellesley  and  Simmons  certain  facilities  already  exist  for  work  that  the 
committee  has  in  mind,  and  that  Harvard  and  Yale  at  least  will  consider 
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giving  temporarily  part-time  employment  for  limited  periods  to  persons 

undertaking  such  work. 

T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  J.  Barr, 
JUNE  R.  DONNELLY, 
ROBERT  S.  FLETCHER, 
LOUIS :N.  WILSON. 
Presented  May  2,  1919. 

L.  N.  Wilson  presented  a  memorandum  from  Professor  William  H.  Burn- 
ham,  Clark  University. 

Memorandum. 

The  university  course  leading  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  designed  especially  for 
those  who  would  be  specialists  in  library  work,  should  naturally  be  deter- 
mined with  the  view  that  such  a  specialty  is  really  a  task  for  a  professional 
educator,  and  hence  the  course  should  be  especially  a  course  in  education, 
using  the  term  in  the  broad  sense.  More  concretely  this  would  naturally 
embrace  eight  weekly  hours  in  educational  courses  and  two  weekly  hours  in 
library  economy,  together  with  such  seminary  and  conference  work  as  might 
be  advised  by  a  student's  instructors.  The  thesis  would  naturally  be  upon 
some  subject  related  to  library  work. 

The  nucleus  of  the  eight  hours  of  educational  work  might  well  be  in  the 
history  and  principles  of  education  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  together 
with  courses  in  sociology,  history  and  science,  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  student  and  the  time  available.  It  would  seem  especially  desirable  that 
a  student  should  have  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  educational  psy- 
chology, and  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  not  only  because  the 
librarian's  work  is  largely  in  the  field  of  education,  but  also  because  such  a 
large  part  of  those  who  study  in  libraries  are  teachers  or  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  of  some  kind.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  librarian  should  have 
an  orientation  in  the  wide  field  of  history  and  sociology  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  modern  science  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  truly 
scientific  men  and  the  pseudo  scientific  and  merely  popular  writers,  \vho  at 
best  are  merely  second-hand  authorities. 

The  two  hours  devoted  to  library  economy  would  naturally  deal  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modern  library  service.  The  nature  of  the  courses 
is  best  shown  by  considering  these  principles.  They  are  in  part  as  follows: 

The  modom  library,  especially  the  university  or  school  library,  is  a  work- 
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shop  for  students  in  many  fields.  It  stands  in  importance  next  to  the  labora- 
tory in  modern  scientific  stud3',  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  education  that 
is  now  goin£  on  the  modern  library  will  naturally  be  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  Since  the  library  is  a  workshop,  and  there  is  now  an  accumulated 
experience  in  thousands  of  such  workshops  in  this  and  other  countries,  the 
librarian  today  should  be  able  to  profit  by  all  the  work  and  all  the  experi- 
ments performed  in  other  libraries  the  world  over.     The  history  of  this 
experience  and  the  results  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  in 
different  libraries  at  different  times  should  be  collected  and  sifted,  and  a 
course  based  upon  the  significant  results  of  this  experience  given  to  the 
student. 

2.  Another  fundamental  principle  determining  the  kind  of  course  to  be 
given  to  the  student  who  would  specialize  in  library  work  is  what  may  be 
called  that  of  library  economy  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  the 
modern  librarian  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  first-class  authorities 
and  books  of  first-rate  value  and  secondary  authorities  and  books  of  rela- 
tively little  value.     He  should  be  able  to  distinguish  also  between  books 
that  are  of  temporary  and  those  that  are  of  permanent  value,  and  he  should 
know  the  leaders  in  the  different  fields  of  science  and  the  different  branches 
of  university  learning  so  that  he  may  choose  that  nucleus  of  books  which 
are  absolutely  essential  in  any  subject.     All  of  the  books  contributed  by 
certain  leaders  are  essential  to  a  good  university  library,  and  all  of  the 
books  which  contribute  important  facts  as  a  result  of  scientific  observation 
and  experiment  should  be  included. 

These  books  naturally  form  the  essential  nucleus  of  a  university  library, 
and  besides  these  may  naturally  be  added  those  books  which  are  important 
i'or  the  special  researches  carried  on  in.  the  university  or  valuable  for  special 
purposes,  although  not  in  a  class  of  books  of  first-rate  significance.  One  who 
follows  these  principles  in  the  selection  oi  books  for  a  library  will  anticipate 
the  future;  and  while  such  a  library  may  be  smaller  than  the  one  collected 
by  haphazard  methods,  it  will  be  vastly  more  valuable;  and  the  gaps  as 
regards  popular  works  of  literature  and  popular  essays  and  the  like  will  not 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  student  who  may  need  to  consult  such  books  for 
a  special  purpose,  as  these  ar-2  usually  accessible  in  public  libraries  and  the 
like. 

3.  Aga.in,  since  the  library  is  a  workshop,  all  the  conditions  should  be 
made  as  favorable  as  possible  i'or  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.    In  a  university 
library  a  large  number  of  students  are  likely  to  find  it  an  advantage  to  work 
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in  the  library  building,  and  consequently  rooms  and  equipment  favorable 
for  study  are  desirable.  There  should  be,  of  course,  an  optimum  illumina- 
tion and  optimum  temperature,  fresh  air.  chairs  that  favor  a  comfortable 
posture,  and  all  those  devices  for  economy  in  work  that  are  known  to  the 
modern  student  and  librarian,  access  to  the  shelves  as  much  as  possible,  a 
convenient  classification  and  visible  labeling  of  the  shelves,  and  all  the 
economical  devices  that  experience  has  proved  serviceable. 

The  course  in  library  economy  should  naturally  deal  with  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  all  that  they  involve;  and  by  the  broad  outlook  that  a 
student  receives  from  his  educational  work,  and  the  insight  that  a  library  is 
only  valuable  as  it  is  a  convenient  workshop  and  as  it  contains  the  tools  for 
work  and  the  opportunity  for  doinjr  efficient  work,  the  student  will  be 
equipped  for  doing  work  of  his  specialty  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

4.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  library  economy,  like  that  in  any  other  educa- 
tional course,  will  be  to  develop  permanent  interests  in  library  service  and 
library  principles  and  methods.  By  developing  such  permanent  interest  the 
student  wiU  be  prepared  to  profit  by  his  experience  when  he  goes  into  a 
library  for  actual  service.  To  make  such  a  course  as  helpful  as  possible  it  is 
necessary  that  this  aim  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  determining  the  subjects 
and  methods  chosen. 

For  admission  to  this  course  a  student  should  have  not  only  the  B.  A. 
degree,  but  a  wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  English  history, 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
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VII. 

REPORT  OF  THE  A.  L.  I.  COMMITTEE  ON  A  WAR  LIBRARY  AND 

MUSEUM. 


By  L.  N.  Wilson,  Chairman. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Institute  at  Atlantic  City  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  a  National  War  Library  and  Museum  be 
referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  a  request  to  the  committee  that  it 
present  a  formal  statement  regarding  the  establishment  of  such  a  war  library 
and  museum  to  the  proper  authorities. ' ' 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  after  considering  various  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, it  was  decided  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  getting  it  laid  before  President  Wilson.  Dr. 
Putnam  asked  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Richardson  to  meet  him  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  in  New  York,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail.  They  met  on  Tuesday, 
April  23d,  and  talked  the  matter  over  for  several  hours. 

Dr.  Putnam  requested  them  to  present  the  matter  in  writing  in  greater 
detail,  which  they  consented  to  do.  After  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Richardson  met  at  Hartford  on  the  28th  of  May  and  com- 
pleted their  recommendations,  which  were  as  follows : 

Memorandum  on  a  Proposed  War  Library  and  Museum  Prepared  for  the 
Use  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

I.    Origin  of  the  suggestion. 

The  idea  of  a  war  library  and  museum  arose,  first,  from  a  practical  need, 
on  the  part  of  researcli  workers,  for  books  and  bibliographical  aids  to  re- 
search, which  has  proved  too  big  for  existing  agencies  to  handle;  second, 
from  the  fact  that  England,  France  and  Germany,  at  least,  are  attempting 
such  a  library  and  museum,  and  on  a  large  scale,  while  Italy  is  alleged  to 
have  at  least  three  libraries,  each  with  more  books  and  pamphlets  than  any 
American  library.  A  news  item  of  May  3,  1918,  states  that  the  British  gov- 
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ernment,  in  order  to  house  the  national  collection  of  war  relics,  plans  to  build 
a  great  museum,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Works  says  will  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  Europe.  (See  exhibit:  Wilson's  February 
paper  at  Atlantic  City,  together  with  letters,  notes  and  clippings.) 

The  matter  has  been  presented  by  various  individuals  and  associations  to 
various  government  agencies  at  Washington — to  the  President,  the  War 
Department,  and  to  sundry  members  of  congressional  committees.  Some  of 
these  presentations  have  been  referred  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  who  has 
asked  a  few  of  those  who  are  active  in  the  existing  agencies  to  outline  what 
seems  to  them  needed,  what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be  done. 

II.    Ends  to  be  served  by  such  an  institution. 

(1)  Providing  books  and  aids  to  research  on  practical  problems  raised  by 
the  war,  military,  economic,  legal,  etc.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  first 
emerged  from  the  difficulty  of  the  large  university  and  reference  libraries 
in  meeting  the  need  of  actual  research  workers  for  the  immense  and  rapidly 
growing  literature  on  the  war  and  on  the  countries  affected  by  the  war — 
Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Servia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
Arabia,  etc. 

Many  of  the  questions  under  investigation  involve  information  sought  (a) 
for  the  various  departments  of  government,  (b)  for  research  institutions, 
associations,  committees  (Board  for  Historical  Research,  etc.),  university 
libraries  and  laboratories,  historical  societies  and  other  scientific  bodies,  (c) 
private  investigators  for  scientific,  historical,  industrial,  economic  or  busi- 
ness purposes. 

These  inquiries  have  covered  a  great  range  and  have  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  resources  of  the  Congressional  Library,  the  university  libraries  and  other 
reference  libraries,  no  one  of  which  is  at  all  equal  to  what  it  is  called  on  to 
do,  either  as  to  the  books  or  periodicals  wanted,  or  as  to  the  legitimate  aids 
to  research  which  might  be  furnished  guiding  to  this  material.  American 
investigators  have  hud  just  reason  to  feel  that  their  needs  in  this  very 
critical  time  on  questions  practical  to  the  emergency  have  not  been  well  met, 
and  not  nearly  as  well  met  as  those  of  like  investigators  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  matter  of  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  directly  on  the  war  itself,  a 
few  libraries  began  with  getting  everything,  but  were  soon  swamped,  and 
began  selecting.  In  February,  1918,  it  was  asserted  by  Dr.  Wilson,  after 
correspondence  and  survey  of  existing  collections,  that  the  largest  American 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  war  claimed  only  7,000  titles,  while 
the  Imperial  War  Library  at  Berlin  contained  39,000.  The  Le  Blanc  collec- 
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tion,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  French  war  collection,  contained,  Au- 
gust 31,  1917,  15,309  bibliographical  items,  almost  wholly  French,  besides 
46,143  engravings  and  9,607  museum  objects.  A  joint  list  of  the  catalogued 
titles  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the 
Princeton  University  Library,  prepared  in  May,  1918,  yielded  a  total  of  only 
]  4,000  titles,  where  the  compiler  estimated  that  there  were  in  existence  not 
less  than  50,000  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  listed  in  trade  catalogues  and 
bibliographies  of  the  war. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  improve  conditions  by  joint  finding  lists  locating 
copies  in  the  various  libraries,  but  this  proved  too  great  a  matter  for  private 
enterprise  and  the  whole  matter  on  the  book  side  alone  too  great  for  the 
existing  appropriations  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  situation  as  to  books  on  Poland,  Armenia  and  other  problem  countries 
on  which  questions  as  to  their  economic  conditions,  treaty  status,  racial, 
linguistic,  sanitary,  strategic  and  other  live  matters  are  under  investigation, 
is  equally  serious.  A  great  number  of  scholars  in  various  organizations  are 
at  work  on  these  matters  and  are  sending  constant  inquiries  to  the  libraries 
for  books  which  they  have  not  been  able  to' find  anywhere  in  America.  In 
some  cases,  not  half  the  books  indicated  in  bibliographical  sources  as  im- 
portant for  the  topics  can  be  found  in  America  at  all. 

Farther  than  this,  the  means  of  access  to  the  periodical  literature  and  to 
the  information  contained  in  general  treatises  on  these  subjects  was  found  to 
be  so  deficient  that  various  research  agencies  started  plans  in  various 
methods  for  extracting  this  information  and  making  necessary  bibliog- 
raphies, indexes,  calendars,  etc.,  all  of  this  work  being  necessarily  done  in  a 
more  or  less  desultory,  incomplete  and  duplicatory  fashion.  The  whole  situ- 
ation resulted  in  a  great  pressure  on  the  university  and  research  libraries, 
which  was  naturally  carried  up  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  in  turn 
began  soon  to  find  the  task  too  big  to  do  thoroughly  on  existing  appropria- 
tions, without  confusing  its  present  work. 

The  net  situation  is  a  great  duplication  of  certain  books  and  a  great  lack 
of  others,  a  lack  of  sources  of  information  as  to  where  even  those  books  that 
are  in  American  public  libraries  can  be  located  for  use,  and  a  lack  of  means 
of  getting  at  the  important  information  which  is  concealed  in  collections, 
treatises  and  periodicals. 

(2)  The  systematic  gathering  and  keeping  of  records.  Experience  as  to 
the  literature  of  the  Civil  War,  and  even  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
shows  that  the  systematic  gathering  and  keeping  of  records  of  any  such 
series  of  events  cannot  be  begun  too  soon  or  followed  up  too  vigorously  and 
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systematically.  The  Board  for  Historical  Research  has  done  service  in  pro- 
moting a  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  local  material  by  local  agencies, 
and  by  the  same  token  has  called  attention  to  the  need  of  the  coordination 
of  this  work  and  making  it  useful  through  some  central  agency.  Those  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  matter  of  national  archives  have  also  called  to 
public  attention  the  need  of  some  place,  method  and  watchfulness  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  destruction  of  papers  which  will  later  be  useful  for  record 
or  for  historical  purposes.  Already  much  has  been  so  destroyed  (e.  g.,  the 
records  of  the  psychological  examination  of  the  recruits  for  the  army.  See 
Exhibit.  Baird  Letter).  Both  of  these  suggest  the  value  of  an  institution 
such  as  is  proposed,  for  the  accumulation  of  unique  source  material  other 
than  books  and  pamphlets  and  for  the  coordination  of  material  in  local  col- 
lections. 

(3)  Memorial  purposes.    The  value  of  such  a  collection  as  a  concrete  ex- 
hibition of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  war,  of  its  vital  bearing  on  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  is  one  not  to  be  ignored.    All  nations  have  such  collections  on 
some  war  or  another,  and  the  value  of  this  object  is  recognized  in  the  many 
American  book  collections  on  the  Civil  War  and  the  museum  or  collections 
of  war  relics.    These  local  collections  do  not  fulfill  the  same  memorial  pur- 
pose that  one  institution  showing  the  whole  scope  or  a  war  would.    This  is 
perhaps  the  least  of  the  objects,  but  it  is  one  which  might  in  itself  easily 
justify  the  whole  undertaking,  and  it  is  possibly  the  main  idea  of  the 
national  collections  which  have  already  been  formed  in  England,  France  and 
Germany. 

(4)  Patriotic  education.     This  is  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  me- 
morial purpose,  but  actually  distinct  and  important. 

(a)  Museum  exhibitions.  Modern  experience  in  the  use  of  museums  for 
education  is  such  as  to  suggest  great  possibilities.  The  art  of  exhibiting 
things,  as  done  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and  up-to-date 
museums  generally,  so  as  to  definitely  result  in  systematic  instruction,  is  one 
of  the  great  methods  of  modern  education.  Such  desultory  collections  as 
have  been  made  by  various  universities  have  been,  and  are  being,  used  with 
telling  effect  for  this  purpose,  and  where  such  exhibitions  are  made  of  war 
relics,  gas  masks,  helmets,  etc.,  they  are  eagerly  studied.  This  purpose  is 
illustrated  by  the  effect  which  one  or  two  such  objects  can  have  in  a  Liberty 
loan  drive  or  in  recruiting  work.  A  well-arranged  collection  of  such  objects 
at  Washington  would  be  of  considerable  incentive  value  while  the  war  is  on, 
and  of  great  educational  value  for  historical  purposes  afterwards.  They 
give  a  reality  to  things  which  literature  and  even  oratory  cannot  produce. 
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(b)  Museum  extension.  Some  of  the  existing  collections  have  done  a 
very  useful  service  by  being  sent  around  to  local  bazaars  and  local  drives, 
where  they  have  often  evoked  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  demand  for  some  central  instrumentality  which  could 
send  out  such  small  collections  with  proper  descriptions  and  this  museum 
extension  work  right. 

111.   Material  to  be  included ;  nature  and  extent. 

The  material  which  is  contained  in  existing  collections  may  be  described 
as  literature,  documents,  museum  objects  and  demonstration  exhibits. 

(1)  Literature  consists  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  plans,  sketches,  etc., 
of  an  informing  character.    The  books  and  pamphlets  alone  bearing  directly 
on  the  war  have  been  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  items.    It  is 
obvious  that  desultory  collecting  by  all  large  libraries  will  be  incomplete 
and  wasteful  through  unnecessary  duplication.     What  is  needed  is   (a)   a 
central  collection  having,  if  possible,  one  copy  of  every  easily  obtainable 
book  or  pamphlet;  (b)  some  method  of  compiling  information  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  other  large  libraries — first,  to  locate  unique  items ;  second,  to  show 
geographical  locality  wrhere  local  research  workers  can  find  a  copy :  third,  to 
indicate  copies  for  lending  use ;  fourth,  to  secure  that  at  least  one  copy,  other 
than  that  in  the  Washington  library,  shall  be  available  somewhere  in  Amer- 
ica— in  the  event  of  loss  of  the  Washington  copy;  (c)  receiving  and  distrib- 
uting donated  duplicates  on  some  regional  basis. 

(2)  Source  documents,  whether  written  or  printed.    These  include  procla- 
mations, orders,  posters  of  all  sorts,  together  with  unique  printed  items, 
engravings,  stamps,  provisional  currency,  and  all  sorts  of  written  or  printed 
material  which  is  valuable  rather  as  an  object  than  for  its  reading  contents. 

Existing  collections  contain  especial  collections  of  (a)  war  posters,  (b) 
emergency  war  currency,  (c)  postage  stamps,  (d)  cartoons  and  engravings, 
(e)  newspaper  clippings,  (f)  postal  cards,  (g)  photographs,  also  invitations, 
insignia,  menus,  receipts,  etc.,  etc. 

The  chief  function  of  a  war  library  and  museum  in  this  regard  might  be  to 
receive  and  organize  such  material,  rather  than  to  collect  by  purchase.  It 
might  gather  such  donated  material  in  several  copies  and  distribute  dupli- 
cates to  other  institutions  on  some  regional  basis. 

(3;  Museum  objects.  Present  collections  of  war  relics  consist  chiefly  of 
three  classes  of  objects]  (a)  those  which  are  associated  with  some  particular 
place  or  event,  (b)  those  which  illustrate  in  some  way  how  our  soldiers  live 
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and  fight,  and  (c)  those  whoch  illustrate  the  work  of  the  various  scientific 
commissions  in  physics,  chemistry,  psychology,  etc. 

Under  the  association  objects  are  such  matters  as  fragments  of  Zeppelin 
LA  77,  relics  from  the  Battle  of  Verdun,  and  the  like.  In  the  second  class 
are  such  matters  as  ambulance  insignia,  French  bayonet  belt,  German  belt, 
Alpinist's  beret,  buttons,  cartridges,  convoy  whistle,  food  tickets,  gas  mask, 
gas  mask  case,  helmet,  identification  tag,  cannon  cap,  French  revolver,  Red 
Cross  arm  band,  shells,  shrapnel,  time  fuse,  water  bottle,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
third  class  belongs  certain  apparatus  showing  successive  stages  of  invention 
by  the  physics  division  of  the  Research  Council. 

The  extent  of  this  material  is,  of  course,  unlimited,  and  the  need  in  such  a 
museum  is  simply  for  samples  illustrating  each  kind,  but  the  kinds  are  very 
numerous  indeed,  and  no  systematic  or  approximately  complete  illustration 
for  historical  purposes  is  possible  to  the  ordinary  museum. 

A  very  great  service  might  be  done  at  this  point  by  receiving  duplicate 
material  for  regional  museums,  and  especially  in  preparing  descriptions  of 
material  and  methods  of  exhibition  for  other  institutions. 

(4)  Demonstration  exhibits.  These  might  include  such  matters  as  a  typi- 
cal trench  area  (as  exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  station,  New 
York)  ;  a  machine  gun  nest,  Red  Cross  methods,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut,  a  typical 
camp  library.  Museum  extension  work  at  this  point  might  be  especially 
telling. 

IV.    Existing  agencies. 

A  good  deal  of  material  already  exists  in  government,  municipal  and  uni- 
versity institutions.  The  collection  of  this  material  is,  however,  necessarily 
desultory  and  selective  and  the  means  of  knowing  where  any  particular 
items  are  located  are  defective.  No  one  of  these  agencies  aims  to  or  could 
cover  the  ground,  but  the  collection  material  if  organized  through  descrip- 
tive methods  in  a  central  organization  would'  go  far  towards  meeting  the 
present  need  and  allow  the  formation  of  nearly  the  central  collection  to  pro- 
ceed without  undue  pressure  of  haste. 

(1)  The  government  agencies  include  (a)  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
has  7,000  or  8,000  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  considerable  desultory 
collections  of  documents  and  objects.  The  library  farther  contributes 
through  its  regular  reference  and  bibliographical  organization  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reference  aid.  It.  farther  makes  an  invaluable  contribution  towards 
research  through  its  own  printed  cards  and  the  cards  which  it  prints  for 
other  institutions.  Tt  has,  moreover,  taken  steps  to  enlarge  purchases  and 
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make  farther  contribution  towards  research  aids  by  means  of  printed  lists. 
All  this,  however,  has  to  be  done  within  the  lines  of  an  appropriation  which 
is  actually  hampered  by  war  conditions  and  which  makes  no  special  provision 
for  the  very  large  burden  which  will  be  thrown  on  it  by  proper  carrying  out 
of  this  part  of  the  problem  of  a  Avar  library,  (b)  The  National  Museum  is  a 
natural  agency  for  the  other  half  of  the  problem,  (c)  The  War  Department. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  museum  features  which  are  intended  as  exhibits 
for  actual  instruction  in  war  would  not  best  be  managed,  in  any  event,  in 
connection  with  the  actual  instruction  at  Annapolis,  West  Point,  etc.,  or  in 
connection  with  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  but  the  material,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  be  accessible  for  the  popular  educational  aspect 
of  the  museum,  (d)  The  War  College.  The  War  College  Library,  within 
the  direct  field  of  military  matters,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  existing  collec- 
tions. Its  Bulletin  makes  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  usable  and  its  refer- 
ence system  of  answering  inquiries  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  practicality 
and  the  need  of  the  reference  work  in  all  the  lines  suggested,  (e)  Sugeoii- 
General's  Office.  Through  its  catalogue  system  and  thorough  purchasing 
standards,  this  is,  within  its  field,  perhaps  the  nearest  to  an  adequate  meet- 
ing of  the  situation  on  the  side  of  literature.  The  fact  of  the  extraordinaiy 
usefulness  of  its  analytical  catalogue  suggests  very  plainly  the  handicap 
that  research  workers  suffer  in  almost  every  other  line  through  lack  of  ade- 
quate guides  to  the  literature  of  collections,  periodicals  and  treatises,  (f) 
Other  government  departments  having  libraries.  Nearly  all  other  depart- 
ments having  libraries  can  each  make  a  considerable  contribution  of  litera- 
ture not  to  be  found  at  any  other  spot. 

(2)  The  Municipal  Reference  libraries  and  museums  are  all  by  way  of 
contributing  material  not  found  elsewhere.    The  New  York  Public  Library 
collection  is  the  largest  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  America.  Many 
municipal  libraries  and  museums  have  made  some  collections  of  museum 
material  and  have  used  these  for  school  instruction,  for  stimulating  liberty 
loans  or  other  matters  of  this  character. 

(3)  The  same  is  true  of  University  libraries  and  museums.    It  was  stated 
in  February  that  at  that  time  Clark  University  and  Princeton  University 
had  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  among  university  collections,  with  5,000  or 
6,000  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  considerable  collections  of  posters, 
war  currency  and  war  relics  which  had  been  used  actively  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

(4)  Private  collections.     There  are  many  provate  collections  of  consid- 
erable distinction  now  being  made  and  some  of  these  are  being  constantly 
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turned  over  to  one  institution  or  another.  The  Le  Blanc  collection,  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  French  National  Collection  and  which  contained 
items  of  ail  sorts,  was  begun  as  such  a  collection  abroad,  and  the  Benjamin 
Strong,  Jr.,  collections  of  posters,  scraps,  war  currency  and  the  like,  pre- 
sented to  Princeton  University,  is  an  example  of  many  collections  here. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  war  library  and  museum  at  Washing- 
ton would  draw  to  it  such  collections  in  considerable  numbers.  It  has  been 
suggested,  in  behalf  of  one  institution,  that  its  trustees  would  even  be  dis- 
posed to  turn  over  its  special  collections  to  a  central  organization  where  they 
would  be  more  useful.  There  is  reason  farther  to  believe  that,  in  view  of 
collections  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  making,  this  aspect  of  a  war  library 
and  museum  might  well  depend  on  private  generosity  alto.gether  arid  public 
appropriations  devoted  to  matters  not  expensive  for  their  rarity  and  to  mak- 
ing these  useful  for  public  information  and  incentive. 

V.    Organization. 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested:  (1)  an  independent  institution  parallel 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Museum,  (2)  dividing  the  task 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Museum  along  the  lines 
of  their  present  service,  and  (3)  a  distinctly  organized  unit  for  the  double 
task,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  distribution  between 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  would  not  accom- 
plish the  memorial  and  monumental  purpose,  which  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  such  collections  abroad,  nor  would  it  exercise  any  of  its  functions 
of  education,  record,  or  research  so  well  separate  as  united.  Moreover,  it 
would  not  attract  gifts  so  well.  There  seems  no  good  reason,  however,  why 
a  unit  independently  organized  and  with,  ultimately,  a  detached  building, 
should  not  be  organically  related  to  either  a  library  or  a  museum.  In  this 
case  major  usefulness  is  so  definitely  connected  with  the  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  as  to  make  its  union  with  the  Library  of  Congress  rather  than 
the  museum  seem  desirable.  Moreover,  their  mutual  dependence,  and  espe- 
cially their  common  educational  purpose.  Provision  should  be  made,  in  any 
event,  for  close  relations  between  such  an  institution  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Whatever  the  form  of  general  organization,  the  institution  should  contain 
the  following  well-defined  departments,  with  permanent  directors:  (1) 
Library,  including  books,  pamphlets  and  documents,  possibly  divided  into 
(a)  literature  and  (b)  archival  material;  (2)  museum;  (3)  a  bureau  for 
locating  and  describing  material  in  other  libraries  and  museums,  exchanging 
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material  with  them  and  with  libraries  abroad,  perhaps  lending  material  to 
them,  assigning  duplicates ;  (4)  a  bureau  in  aid  of  research  to  do  reference 
work,  but  more  particularly  to  provide  aids  and  guides  of  all  sorts  for  re- 
search workers. 

VI.   Building-. 

In  order  rightly  to  serve  memorial  purposes  there  should  ultimately  be  a 
separate  building.  This  building  should,  it  is  thought,  be  located  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  larger  part  of  the  literature  which 
has  to  be  used  in  this  connection  is  contained  in  collections,  periodicals  and 
general  treatises  not  bearing  exclusively  on  the  war.  The  building  of  the 
new  institution  should  contain  all  material  bearing  exclusively  on  the  war 
and  be  near  the  remaining  literature.  The  present  space  requirement  is  for 
60,000  books  and  pamphlets,  with  an  increase  of  not  less  than  20,000  items 
for  each  year  during  which  the  war  shall  continue.  The  space  needed  for 
documents,  written  and  printed,  may  be  even  greater,  owing  to  the  immense 
quantity  of  material  in  the  way  of  personal  narrations,  letters,  etc.,  the  great 
amount  of  proclamations,  orders,  etc.,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  terri- 
tory and  number  of  units  engaged,  and  the  equal  variety  of  the  home  Avar 
activity,  financial,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  etc.  This  may  be  limited 
to  some  extent  by  the  encouraging  of  the  collections  of  local  material  in 
local  societies,  municipal,  state  museums  and  libraries,  but  the  amount  will 
inevitably  be  large,  and,  if  archival  material  is  included,  very  large  indeed. 
The  provision  for  museum  objects  will  need  to  be  large  if  it  is  to  cover  all 
phases  of  this  great  and  most  complex  event,  even  if  the  most  restrained 
method  of  the  modern  museum  is  followed.  The  quantity  of  material  pos- 
sible will  be  endless,  and  the  task  of  its  selection  and  arrangement  one  of 
great  expertness.  It  is  this  department  that  need  for  building  extension  will 
be  greatest  and  for  some  time  least  well-defined. 

The  provision  of  space  for  administration  needs  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  that  required  for  a  simple  library  or  museum,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  national  extension  work  in  aid  of  research  and  education.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  for  the  present,  book  matter  might  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  a  temporary  war  emergency  building  erected  on 
the  mall  for  the  gathering,  storing,  describing  and  issuing  for  local  use  of 
the  museum  objects.  If  such  a  building  could  be  provided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better. 
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VII.   Extent  and  limits. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  there  is  no  reason  why  America  in  undertaking 
such  an  enterprise  should  not  do  it  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  any  other 
nation  undertaking  the  task.  It  is  assumed  also  that,  as  the  economic  and 
political  interests  of  America  have  become  so  bound  up  with  those  of  all  the 
countries  affected  by  the  war,  and  as  they  are  joined  in  military  operation 
with  or  against  so  many  of  them, -any  attempt  to  limit  to  America's  part  in 
the  war  in  such  way  as  to  cut  out  what  relates  to  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
its  consequences  on  foreign  nations  will  be  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  does  not  mean  that  well-defined  limits 
should  not  be  observed  or  that  economics  may  not  be  practised.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  most  literature  not  bearing  directly  and  exclu- 
sively on  the  war  may  be  left  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  although  its  dupli- 
cation in  such  a  library  is  urged  by  some. 

Expenditure,  too,  for  books  exclusively  on  the  war  may  be  limited  a  good 
deal  by  methods  for  inducing  gift,  since  this  is  a  matter  which  will  be  sure 
to  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment.  In  particular,  it  is  believed  that  the  matter 
of  the  paying  of  large  sums  for  rare  items  may  be  almost  wholly  left  out  of 
consideration,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  Avar,  relying  on  the  inevitable 
gravitation  of  these  to  such  institutions.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Library  of  Congress  with  extraordinary  success.  In  the  future 
it  may  be  that  expert  purchasing  for  completing  collections,  even  at  high 
figures,  will  be  wise,  but  for  the  present  expert  attention  to  recognizing  what 
inexpensive  material  will  be  permanently  useful,  interesting  and  dear  in  the 
future  is  the  most  important. 

Again,  the  limitation  of  collections  of  source  documents  by  utilizing  the 
local  collections,  as  recommended  by  the  National  Board  for  Historical 
Service,  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  large 
classes  of  'matters  relating  to  foreign  countries.  The  artistic  distinction 
between  an  organic  institution,  fitted  for  service,  and  an  overloaded  mass  of 
collected  material  comes  in  at  this  point.  It  is  also  the  point  where  an 
organization  for  locating  material  in  other  agencies  counts  most  and  pro- 
duces the  greatest  economic  saving.  The  work  of  this  bureau  may  greatly 
limit  the  building  and  clerical  need  of  the  institution  by  securing  the  loca- 
tion, care  and  service  of  secondary  material  in  other  institutions. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  one  copy  of  each  printed  book  and  pamphlet 
relating  exclusively  or  mainly  to  the  war  should  be  included,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  some  pressure  to  have  some  duplicates  for  lending,  but  this 
latter  n-eed  can  be  reduced  or  extinguished  through  reference  by  the  exten- 
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sion  srrvice  to  lending  copies  in  other  libraries.  This  service  might  even 
provide  for  locating  some  lending  copy  of  any  book  in  some  library  and  keep 
its  own  copies  for  reference  only. 

The  limits  to  reference  and  museum  extension  Avill  be  set  by  the  same  prac- 
tical and  common-sense  suggestions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  experience 
of  municipal  and  state  libraries  in  general  and  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
particular.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  provision  should  be  quite 
large  in  order  to  provide  guides  to  information  on  topics  made  practically 
alive  by  the  war,  to  such  a  point  that  Congress  or  any  individual  member  of 
Congress  who  may  want  information  on  them  may  have  it.  Such  matters 
include  the  treaty  relationships,  the  economic,  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  all  the  countries  affected  by  the  war.  They  include,  also,  military 
information  as  to  topography  or  military  science  in  general  which  may  be 
digested  so  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  War  Department  or  army  officials; 
also  matters  useful  to  chemical  and  engineering  industries  engaged  in  build- 
ing ships  or  aeroplanes,  or  making  munitions.  They  may  even  include  mat- 
ters of  the  judiciary,  where  questions  of  history  or  comparative  law  are 
involved.  This  service,  it  would  seem,  should  be  limited  only  by  a  live  pru- 
dence to  prevent  its  being  made  use  of  by  private  and  irresponsible  interests 
for  futile  or  merely  selfish  purposes. 

The  limits  to  a  department  of  aid  to  research  need  to  be  very  closely 
drawn,  as  intended  to  provide  aids  to  research  and  not  to  do  the  research 
Avork  of  others  for  them,  all  reference  agencies  being  under  pressure  to  do 
free  research  work  for  individuals.  The  line  between  research  on  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  a  given  country  and  research  on  the  bibliographical 
sources,  for  such  research  is  reasonably  clear,  .and  aid  on  the  latter  should  be 
at  the  service  of  all  serious  users,  scholars,  business  men,  statesmen  or 
manufacturers,  on  all  matters  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  the  war 
which  are  worth  investigating,  whether  for  scientific  or  practical  purposes. 

VIII.    Summary. 
It  is  recommended 

(1)  That  a  wrar  library  and  museum  be  established  at  Washington. 

(2)  That  this  form  a  unit  and  be  not  divided  into  a  library  and  museum. 

(3)  That  this  organization  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

(4)  That  it  consist  of  books,  pamphlets,  documents  and  museum  objects 
relating  directly  to  the  war. 
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(5)  That  it  be  located  near  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  not  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 

(6)  That  it  be  organized  to  do  Avork  as  a  library  and  museum. 

(7)  That  it  provide  for  nation-wide  extension  service  through  locating 
the  material  in  other  agencies  and  aiding  these  agencies  in  their  service. 

(8)  That  it  be  organized  into  a  library  staff,  a  museum  staff  and  an 
extension  service  staff,  which  later  shall  have  research  and  educational 
divisions. 

(9)  That  the  duty  of  locating  and  coordinating  for  use  the  material  in 
other  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  be  put  on  a  par  with  the 
duty  of  forming  the  collection  at  Washington. 

(10)  That  organized  attention  be  given  to  the  exchange  of  material  with 
similar  foreign  institutions,  and  particularly  to  keep  organized  information 
as  to  the  material  kept  in  these  foreign  institutions. 

(11)  That  aid  to  research  and  education  on  the  war  be  recognized  as  the 
prime  practical  object  of  the  institution,  but  without  ignoring  or  minimizing 
the  record  or  the  memorial  purpose. 

(12)  That  steps  be  taken  for  the  immediate  realization  of  the  idea  in 
some  form,  and  that  some  provisional  organization  and  building  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  farther  delay  in  the  beginning  of  a 
collection  which,  by  its  nature,  is  more  readily  formed  currently  than  after 
the  already  vast  accumulation  has  grown  greater.     It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  matter  might  be  handled  most  promptly  and  efficiently  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  choose,  under  his  war  powers,  to  make  this  enterprise  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  authorize  the  reorganization  of  its 
work  so  as  to  secure  the  end  desired. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  RICHARDSON, 
L.  N.  WILSON. 

Dr.  Putnam  has  been  abroad  for  the  last  month  or  two  busily  engaged  in 
providing  books  for  the  American  forces  in  France,  and,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  aware,  he  has  made  no  recommendation  on  the  subject  to  President 
Wilson.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  a  separate 
library  and  museum  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  our  meeting  last  year,  but 
thinks  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  literature,  and  that  the  caring  for  relics  of  the  war  should  be  left  to  the 
existing  museums  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  still  foels  very  strongly  that  we  are  making  a  mis- 
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take  as  a  nation  in  not  establishing  a  separate  war  library  and  museum,  as 
has  been  done  in  France  and  in  England.  From  letters  he  has  received  from 
London  we  get  the  impression  that  the  English  war  library  and  museum  will 
eventually  cover  five  acres  of  ground,  which  is  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  million  dollars,  and  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  site  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  three  and  a  half  million.  These  particulars  are  not  official 
and  have  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  government,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  have  a  splendid  record  of  this  war  in  the 
form  of  a  library  and  museum. 

France  also  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  great  earnestness,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  national  collection,  the  University  of  Paris  has  recently  voted  to 
establish  a  chair  in  war  history  and  to  form  a  library  and  museum  of  its  own 
for  this  department. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if  we  did  not  also 
provide  for  the  collection  and  proper  care  of  all  the  material  that  is  now 
available  that  bears  on  the  great  conflict. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  N.  WILSON, 

Chairman. 

DISCUSSION. 

£.  C.  Richardson — Mr.  Wilson's  report  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
reprint  of  his  very  interesting  account  of  the  war  collection  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity Library  in  the  Clark  University  publications.  No  better  resume  of 
the  situation  as  to  national  war  libraries  and  museums  abroad  can  be  found. 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  herewith  somewhat  extensive  extracts  from  this 
paper,  at  the  same  time  referring  members  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  which  is 
No.  1,  v.  6,  of  the  Clark  University  Library  publications. 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  today  opens  the  discussion  also  on  the  care  of  war 
material,  several  extracts  from  this  same  paper  of  Mr.  Wilson's  bearing  on 
such  matters  and  including  his  classification  are  also  included,  as  suggestive 
for  discussion. 

Wilson  on  Foreign  War  Libraries  and  Museums. 

France  has  a  collection  at  Lyons  and  another  in  Paris.  The  Lyons  collec- 
tion of  literature  on  the  war  is  made  by  the  city  library.  A  catalogue  (Bibli- 
otheque  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon.  Catalogue  clu  Fonds  de  la  Guerre,  Contribution 
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a  une  Bibliographic  Generale  de  la  Guerre  de  1914- . . . )  is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. It  contains  both  books  and  magazine  articles,  and  will  probably  run 
to  nearly  100  numbers,  as  the  eight  parts  now  issued  cover  only  39  of  the 
461  divisions.  The  Paris  collection  is  due  to  the  energy  and  generosity  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Henri  Leblanc,  who  collected  so  much  material  that  they  were 
obliged  later  to  employ  seven  or  eight  assistants  in  order  to  classify  and 
arrange  it.  Madame  Leblanc,  by  special  permission  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
made  several  trips  to  neutral  countries  to  pick  up  German  and  Scandinavian 
material  not  otherwise  permitted  to  enter  France.  They  have  already  printed 
three  volumes  describing  the  material,  and  a  fourth  is  in  preparation.  The 
collection  has  now  been  given  to  the  French  government  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  M.  Camille  Bloch,  General  Inspector  of  National  Libraries  and 
Archives.  An  appeal  is  being  made  to  all  the  allied  nations  to  furnish  him 
with  documents  and  exhibits  dealing  with  the  war,  while  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  voted  to  contribute  $50,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

England  has  also  established  a  war  museum  which,  according  to  the  New 
York  Nation  of  January  31st,  will  contain  all  the  weapons  and  utensils  of 
war;  the  artistic  records  of  factories  and  machines  engaged  in  war  work, 
besides  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  and  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
actual  war  sei'vice ;  prints,  photographs  and  films ;  posters  and  leaflets — 
besides  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Whether  the  library  and 
museum  will  be  housed  together  or  kept  in  separate  places  is  not  yet  decided ; 
but,  considering  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  already  over  50,000  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
library  will  need  a  building  of  its  own. 

The  following  description  of  the  aims  of  this  "Imperial  War  Museum"  is 
taken  from  a  small  pamphlet,  with  that  title,  recently  received  from  Consul 
General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  in  London : 

"The  War  Cabinet  approved  of  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  War  Mu- 
seum on  the  5th  March,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  ultimately 
exhibiting  naval  and  military  trophies,  books,  pictures,  broadsheets  and 
proclamations,  photographs,  and  other  items  connected  with  the  war. 

His  majesty  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  war  museum,  and  he  trusts  that  it  may  be  made  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  achievements  of  all  units  engaged  in  the  war,  both  in  the 
combatant  and  non-combatant  services. 

The  admiralty,  war  office  and  ministry  of  munitions  are  actively  cooper- 
ating in  allocating  trophies  of  captured  war  material  and  relics  of  the 
prowess  of  our  men  by  sea  and  land,  and  will,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
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exhibit  typical  arms,  equipment,  models,  uniforms,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  students,  not  only  of  the  present  war,  but  of  naval  and 
military  matters  in  general. 

The  work  of  the  navy  has  never  been  adequately  shown  to  the  public,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  large  numbers  of 
models  illustrating  types  of  ships  in  commission,  examples  of  marine  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  contrivances. 

The  air  services  also  will  be  fully  represented  and  will  illustrate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  new  arm  of  the  service  which  will  in  the  future  entirely  revolu- 
tionize warfare. 

India  and  the  dominions  are  assisting  to  collect  materials  and  records 
showing  the  aspects'  of  the  war  overseas. 

All  the  government  departments  are  contributing  specimens  of  the  printed 
matter,  documents,  photographs,  etc.,  which  they  have  issued  in  connection 
with  the  war,  and  the  several  embassies  and  consulates  are  in  like  manner 
collecting  items  of  interest  in  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

As  the  Avar  has  directly  or  indirectly  touched  nearly  every  family  in  the 
empire,  the  Imperial  War  Museum  should  have  a  more  intimate  personal 
interest  for  the  individual  than  any  museum  that  has  ever  been  contem- 
plated, for  it  is  proposed  to  show  not  only  the  work  of  the  fighting  forces, 
but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  empire  responded  to  the  call  in 
munition  work,  women's  substitution,  and  work  on  the  land;  in  fact,  it  is 
proposed  to  record  the  whole  life  of  the  empire  as  changed  and  revolution- 
ized by  the  war. 

The  individual  will  find  the  work  of  himself  and  his  family  exhibited  for 
all  time  as  a  living  acknowledgment  of  their  sacrifices  offered  by  them  to  the 
empire. 

Women's  work  is  being  recorded  in  all  its  ramifications,  from  the  nurse  at 
the  front  to  the  omnibus  conductor  or  farm  girl  who  has  released  a  man  for 
service. 

The  larger  specimens  in  the  museum  will  be  supplied  from  official  sources, 
but  there  are  innumerable  small  objects  of  interest  for  which  the  museum 
must  be  dependent  upon  private  generosity,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages. 

It  is  requested  that  the  secretary  may  be  communicated  with  before  a  gift 
is  sent,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  specimens. 

All  gifts  or  offers  of  gifts  should  be  addressed  to :  The  Secretary,  Imperial 
War  Museum,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  I. 
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Every  gift  will  be  officially  acknowledged  and  will,  when  exhibited,  bear 
the  name  of  the  donor." 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  G.  Doughty,  Director  of  the  Canadian  War  Collection,  has 
kindly  supplied  the  following  account  of  what  Canada  is  doing : 

Activities  of  the  Government  of  Canada  in  Preserving1  Permanent  Historical 

Records  of  the  War. 

1.  Official  and  Accredited  Reports.    An  official  eye  witness  with  the  Cana- 
dian troops  at  the  front  was  appointed  early  in  1915.    In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  this  post  was  abolished  and  an  accedited  press  correspondent  substi- 
tuted.   The  reports  of  the  eye  witness  and  the  press  correspondent  constitute 
a  contemporary  narrative  of  the  doings  of  Canadians  in  the  field. 

2.  The  Canadian  War  Records  Office.    This  office  was  established  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1916.    It  prepares,  collects  and  preserves  records  of  value  for 
the  narrative  history  of  the  Canadian  forces  serving  in  the  war.     These 
records  include:  (1) newspaper  clippings  and  published  books;  (2)  the  offi- 
cial gazettes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  France;  (3)  regimental 
publications    (trench   papers,   etc.)  ;    (4)    official   communiques   and   press 
reports;  (5)  Canadian  military  badges;  (6)  replicas  of  regimental  colors; 

(7)  reports  on  the  history  of  the  organization  of  each  unit  of  the  C.  E.  F. ; 

(8)  other  historical  papers  of  such  units;  (9)  general  and  routine  orders; 
(10)  lists  of  honors  and  awards  to  Canadians,  with  statements  of  the  services 
for  which  each  was  granted  and  photographs  of  the  recipients;  (11)  maps 
of  all  areas  and  actions  in  which  Canadians  have  served;  (12  war  diaries  of 
all  Canadian  units;  (13)  narratives  of  events  at  the  front,  by  actual  partici- 
pants;  (14)   copies  of  official  documents,  maps  and  photographs,  having 
special  historical  value,  many  of  which  are  secret;  (15)  a  complete  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  Canadians  in  the  field,  prepared  by  the  photographers 
of  the  office;   (16)  sketches  and  paintings  of  historical  scenes,  and  much 
miscellaneous  material. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  office  consists  of  (1)  exhibitions  of  official  pho- 
tographs; (2)  publication  of  "The  Canadian  Daily  Record,"  which  furnishes 
Canadian  news  to  the  troops,  and  of  "Canada  in  Khaki"  and  the  "Canadian 
War  Pictorial";  (3)  miscellaneous  publicity  work,  including  answers  to 
inquiries. 

3.  War  Archives  Survey.    In  April,  1917,  the  Public  Archivist  was  em- 
powered to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  war  activities  of  Canada,  and  prepare  a 
complete  key  to  all  classes  of  public  Avar  records,  to  all  the  departments, 
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agencies,  etc.,  in  which  they  originate  and  are  to  be  found,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  activities  in  which  they  are  produced.  This  key  will  insure  that  all 
Canada's  records  will  be  preserved  and  organized,  ultimately,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  available  and  intelligible  for  historical  and  other  uses.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  a  Canadian  special  mission  visited  Europe  and  obtained  reports 
on  all  Canadian  war  work  overseas.  These  reports,  in  fifteen  large  volumes, 
are  deposted  in  the  Public  Archives  at  Ottawa.  A  similar  survey  of  war 
activities  in  Canada  is  in  progress. 

4.  The  War  Museum.  An  Imperial  War  Museum,  with  a  Canadian  section 
and  a  Canadian  representative,  is  to  be  established  in  London.  It  will  con- 
tain war  trophies — all  of  which,  when  captured,  pass  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Office  and  are  registered  and  preserved  for  future  disposition — and 
all  types  of  war  souvenirs,  as  posters,  pictures,  war  stamps,  photographs, 
pamphlets,  all  the  apparatus  of  war  and  the  machinery  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

While  in  Europe  in  1916  the  Public  Archivist  took  measures  to  secure  a 
similar  collection  for  Canada  itself,  lie  obtained,  partly  by  purchase  but 
mainty  by  gift  from  the  British  and  French  governments  and  various  organ- 
izations and  individuals,  a  large  number  of  trophies  and  souvenirs.  From 
time  to  time  additional  consignments  have  been  brought  to  Canada.  They 
are  supplemented  by  the  accumulation  here  of  Canadian  souvenirs. 

The  main  collection  is  at  present  being  used  for  exhibition  and  propaganda 
purposes  in  the  United  States.  A  subsidiary  collection,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  is  being  sent  to  Canada.  All  are  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Doughty,  Director  of  War  Trophies. 

Germany  has,  we  understand,  taken  great  pains  to  collect  all  material  bear- 
ing on  the  war  and  will  undoubtedly  have  a  formidable  collection  when 
peace  returns.  We  are  told  that  "archivists"  have  been  sent  with  the  army 
into  invaded  districts  to  collect  and  forward  to  Germany  anything  and 
everything  that  will  fit  into  her  War  Museum  and  Library.  They  have  even 
collected  children's  war  essays  and  poems,  amounting  to  over  50,000,  and 
the  question  is  being  raised  as  to  when  this  passion  for  collecting  war 
material  is  to  stop. 

A  great  many  individuals  started  out  to  collect  war  material,  but  most  of 
them  have  abandoned  it  as  hopeless,  for  even  those  who  confined  themselves 
to  one  special  branch  of  the  subject  have  found  it  difficult  to  care  for  all 
the  material  that  appears.  Only  the  millionaire  or  the  government  can 
afford  to  carry  through  such  an  enterprise  thoroughly. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  to 
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establish  a  National  War  Museum  or  Library.  Such  a  collection  should  be 
undertaken  at  once  by  our  Government,  for,  to  quote  again  from  the  Nation : 

"It  is  now,  that  either  by  purchase  or  by  gifts,  the  war  literature  may  be 
collected  with  least  expense  and  greatest  ease,  and  no  advocate  for  peace 
in  the  future  could  plead  with  greater  eloquence  than  a  complete  record  of 
the  tragedy  the  world  has  had  to  bear  for  three  long  years  and  is  stll  bear- 
ing." 

Some  valuable  material  is  now  finding  its  way  to  the  United  States  and  we 
hope  we  may  look  forward  to  the  possession,  ultimately,  of  much  historical 
source  material.  We  have,  however,  as  a  nation,  been  very  remiss  as  regards 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  printed  matter  in  enemy  countries.  We  are  per- 
haps alone  among  the  allies  in  having  deliberately  cut  ourselves  off  from 
enemy  printed  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
ceived the  German  newspapers  and  journals  during  1916-1917  and  the  great- 
er part  of  1918 ;  yet  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  libraries  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  Dr.  Richardson  recently  reported  that  "American  inves- 
tigators have  had  just  reason  to  feel  that  thier  needs  in  this  very  critical 
rime  on  questions  practical  to  the  emergency  have  not  been  well  met,  and  not 
nearly  as  well  met  as  those  of  like  investigators  in  foreign  countries."  The 
fact  that  Germany  has  libraries  containing  40,000  books  on  the  war,  while 
no  library  in  the  United  States  has  over  7,000,  shows  pretty  clearly  that, 
while  we  have  done  wonderful  things  in  many,  many  ways  during  the  past 
two  years,  we  seem  to  have  ignored  enemy  literature. 

WTe  are  constantly  being  asked,  by  officers  in  the  service  and  by  firms  and 
laboratories  engaged  in  war  work,  to  lend  German  books  and  periodicals 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  since  the  end  of  1915.  Some  of  our 
scientific  journals,  paid  for  three  years  ago,  are  still  held  in  Rotterdam 
awaiting  permission  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States — and  still  there  has 
been  but  feeble  protest  from  American  scholars,  so  great  has  been  the  desire 
to  win  the  war. 

One  wonders  if  any  attempt  is  being  made  to  preserve  the  pro-German  and 
pacifist  literature  seized  by  the  authorities.  It  will  be  valuable  historical 
material  to  those  who  study  our  part  in  the  war  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has,  at  present,  perhaps  the  best  collection 
of  literature  on  the  war. 
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Clark  University  Classification. 

The  classification  of  the  books,  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Elliot,  and  the 
number  in  each  section  August  1,  1918,  is  as  follows : 

Zo           Reference  works,  year  books,  handbooks,   almanacs,   chron- 
ologies, etc.,   37 

01  Bibliography,  27 

02  Biography,    

021  Collective,  15 

022  Individual,    97 

023  Rolls  of  honor,  service,  etc., 12 

03  Dictionaries,  Language  manuals,  Military  terms,  etc.  (Slang, 

Argot,  etc.), 49 

04  Atlases,  Maps,  91 

Zl           General  works  and  histories  of  the  war, 134 

11  European  history  and  politics  (general), 42 

12  Prophecies ;  political  forecast,  etc.,   15 

13  Causes. 148 

14  Diplomatic  history ;  correspondence ;  offical  documents,  . . .  197 

15  Official  correspondence  of  general  staffs;  dispatches,  etc.,  4 

16  Collected  works  on  war.     (Special  not  included  in  Zl.),  ..... 

(Lectures ;  various  problems,  etc.), 6 

161           Nationality ;  patriotism,    27 

163  Psychology;  philosophy  (including  German  philosophy,  etc., 

psychology  of  German  race,  etc.),  35 

165          Geography,    14 

Z2  Special  histories  of  war. 

21  Personal  narratives ;  private  correspondence, 223 

22  Military  history  and   special   campaigns;   sieges;   battles; 

regimental  history, 420 

23  Naval  history,   58 

24  Aerial  operations ;  Zeppelin  raids, 40 

25  Nations  engaged  in  the  war, 9 

251               Great  Britain  and  colonies, 110 

2511  Africa,   4 

2512  Australasia,    2 

2513  Canada,   5 

2514  India,   9 
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2515             Ireland, 15 

252  France,   117 

2521             Alsace-Lorraine,   21 

2524            Morocco,    2 

253  Russia,    83 

2531             Poland,   17 

254  Belgium,    64 

2541             Congo,   1 

255  Italy,  62 

256  Germany,   273 

257  Austria,   26 

258  Turkey,    17 

259  Other  countries.    (Balkan  states), 43 

2591             Servia,   13 

2597  Luxemburg, 5 

2598  Far  East, 6 

2599  Jews,  6 

26             Other  nations  and  the  war, 1 

261  United  States,   75 

262  South  America,   2 

263  Denmark,   0 

264  Norway  and  Sweden, 1 

265  Netherlands, 0 

266  Switzerland,   23 

267  Greece, 7 

268  Other  countries, 2 

Z3           International  law  and  relations,  15 

31  Treaties;  alliances,  conventions  and  declarations, 17 

32  War, 32 

321           Laws  of  war,  52 

33  Legislation;  ordinances,  etc.,  relating  to  occupied  and  con- 

quered territory, 12 

34  Blockades ;  contraband  of  war ;  claims,  etc., 25 

35  Neutrality, 5 

36  Peace.    Arbitration,  60 

Z4           Military  art  and  science ;  militarism, 7 

41  Armies ;  infantry ;  artillery ;  cavalry,  etc.,  58 

42  Navies ;  war  ships ;  submarines,  etc., 45 

43  Aeronautics ;  airships,  etc., 31 
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44  Military  training :  strategy ;  tactics,  etc. ;  arts  of  war ;  arms  ; 

war  games,  etc., 190 

45  National  defence;  conscription;  recruiting;  preparedness,  61 

46  Espionage,   13 

47  Relief  work ;  Red  Cross ;  ambulance  service ;  hospitals,  ....  104 
471           Military  hygiene ;  medical  science, 142 

48  Sciences  of  war, 1 

Z5           Economic  questions  and  the  war, 83 

51  Commerce ;  trade ;  industries ;  R.  R., 86 

52  Food ;  cook-books,   40 

53  Employment  and  labor, 24 

54  Drink  question,  7 

55  Finance  and  taxation ;  insurance ;  rent,  etc., 87 

56  Land  question  and  agriculture, 12 

57  Social  questions,   42 

58  Socialism, 20 

Z6           Illustrative  material.    General  collections, 37 

61  Poetry ;  Drama  ;  Theatre ;  Songs. 

611  English, 151 

612  French, . . . 37 

613  German,    78 

614  Russian, ' 1 

615  Other  countries,  2 

62  Fiction,  220 

64  Religion  and  the  War;  Sermons;  Prayers;  Ethical  problems,  218 

65  War  myths,   9 

66  Anecdotes,   9 

67  Illustrated  books,   82 

671  Gift  books,  40 

672  Portraits,    5 

68  Humor  and  cartoons, 106 

681               Postcards  (albums), 2 

69  Art  and  war, 14 

Z7           Celebrations,  Commemorations,  etc.,   1 

73  War  museums ;  Flags ;  Trophies,  etc., 2 

74  Monuments ;  Memorials,   2 

75  Medals,    2 

Z8  Miscellany. 

81             Atrocities,  ,  77 
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82  Prisons  and  prisoners, 55 

83  Work  with  wounded  and  cripples, 16 

831               Amusements ;  Instruction,   3 

84  Women  and  the  war, 44 

85  Children  and  the  war, 14 

851               Education,  schools  and  the  war ;  Textbooks, 39 

854  Juvenile  books  (general) , 3 

855  Juvenile  non-fiction, 11 

856  Juvenile  fiction,   : 39 

857  Poetry  and  picture  books, 12 

86  Civilians  and  the  war, 0 

87  Press ;  War  correspondence ;  Censorship,  25 

88  Animals  and  the  war, 3 

Z9  Settlement ;  Outcome ;  Result,  60 

BZ  Journals  and  serials, 106 

Books  in  Russian  not  yet  classified, 333 

************ 

Clark  University  Care  of  Posters. 

As  our  posters  began  to  accumulate  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
caring  for  them.  Immediately  upon  receipt  we  sent  them  to  the  binder  to 
be  mounted  on  cotton  cloth ;  on  their  return  we  laid  them  out  flat  upon  a 
table  4x6  feet.  They  soon  became  so  numerous  that  we  were  obliged  to 
consider  the  question  of  filing  cases.  The  first  step  was  to  procure  three 
units  of  the  Library  Bureau  steel  case  containing  twelve  trays,  24  x  31  x  2  in. 
This  took  care  of  the  smaller  sizes.  The  Library  Bureau  then  constructed 
for  us  a  unit  of  six  steel  trays  measuring  36  x  54  x  4  in.  Still  the  larger  sizes 
accumulated  and  we  were  finally  obliged  to  construct  a  case  that  would  care 
for  those  as  large  as  4  x6  ft.  This  is  an  oak  case  of  fourteen  shelves,  de- 
signed by  our  architects,  Messrs.  Frost  &  Chamberlain  of  Worcester,  who 
have  kindly  furnished  the  following : 

Description  of  Cabinet  Design  for  Filing  War  Posters  at  Clark  University 

Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"The  necessary  requirements  for  the  poster  cabinet  are:  ample  dimensions 
for  the  largest  posters,  numerous  compartments  for  selective  filing,  means 
for  easy  inspection,  handling  and  display. 
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''The  case  design  for  this  purpose  was  constructed  in  cabinet  form,  6  ft. 
long-,  4  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high,  inside  dimensions,  fitted  with  fourteen  shelves, 
spaced  3l/2  in-  on  centers  and  made  to  slide  out  for  inspection  of  contents. 
The  shelves  are  enclosed  in  a  case  having  panel  ends  and  back,  fitted  witli 
hinged  panel  doors  in  front.  Owing  to  the  extreme  dimensions  required  for 
unsupported  shelving,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reinforce  front  edge  of 
each  shelf  with  a  one-inch  panel  iron,  secured  to  the  wood-work  to  prevent 
sagging  when  shelves  were  fully  loaded ;  the  back  edge  of  each  shelf  being 
reinforced  with  a  perpendicular  wood  strip  about  3  in.  high.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  shelves  as  light  in  weight  as  possible  they  were  made  up 
with  a  frame  and  cross  points  7/s  in.  x  6  in.  forming  three  panels  which  were 
filled  with  a  heavy  wall  board,  all  exposed  woodwork  being  of  oak  finish  to 
match  wood-work  of  building. ' ' 

The  sizes  above  4x6  ft.  we  roll  up,  three  or  four  together,  and  mark  the 
contents  on  the  outside.  For  sizes  not  exceeding  2x3  ft.  we  are  now  trying 
out  a  cardboard  box  two  inches  deep,  with  wooden  sides,  and  costing  about 
a  dollar. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Pennell,  of  the  library  staff,  has  drawn  up  a  very  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  poster  classification  which  we  expect  to  put  into  use  very 

soon. 

**#*******#* 

Clark  University  Suggestions. 

1.  We  should  take  steps  at  once  to  establish  a  National  War  Library  and 
Museum  in  the  United  States. 

2.  We  should  take  steps  at  once  to  secure,  for  at  least  a  few  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  procure  and  import  enemy  literature. 

3.  All  pacifist,  pro-German,  or  seditious  literature  seized  by  the  authori- 
ties should  be  preserved  until  after  the  war  and  then  deposited  in  selected 
libraries  for  permanent  preservation. 

4.  All  posters,  proclamations,  leaflets,  etc.,  should  bear  date  and  place  of 
issue,  and  if  possible  two  copies  should  be  sent  to  the  Librarian,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.,  for  permanent  preservation. 

5.  Any  person  contemplating  printing  a  bibliography  on  any  phase  of  the 
war  should  first  communicate  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Librarian,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication. 

6.  Any  person  having  any  material,  of  any  kind,  bearing  upon  the  war  or 
war  conditions,  should,  before  destroying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it,  com- 
municate with  the  Librarian,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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A.  E.  Bostwick — The  proposal  to  collect  in  Washington  as  many  books  and 
as  much  museum  material  as  possible  relating  to  the  great  war  is  worthy  of 
all  support.  The  idea  of  building  a  separate  structure  to  house  it  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  objection.  It  is  certainly  not  in  line  with  the  best  recent  usage 
in  the  grouping  of  collections,  which  considers  inadvisable  any  departure 
from  a  single  general  plan  of  grouping.  The  intrusion  into  a  library  of 
special  rooms  devoted  to  one  donor's  gifts  or  to  some  particular  chronologi- 
cal period,  or  to  any  grouping  that  cuts  across  or  breaks  into  the  library's 
classification  is  undesirable,  and  the  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  a  museum. 
The  proposed  War  Library  would  presumably  include  works  on  history, 
biography,  science,  the  arts,  commerce  and  finance  —  on  almost  all  the  sub- 
jects now  represented  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  if  shelved  there  with  their  proper  classes.  If  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  withdrawing  them  from  those  classes  and  assembling  them  in  a 
single  war  collection,  there  is  an  equally  good  reason  for  the  formation  of 
similar  assemblages  devoted  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a  proposition  is  its 
own  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Our  war  collection,  when  it  is  made,  should  go  where  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use.  The  books  should  be  housed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  museum  objects  in  the  National  Museum.  It  will  surely  be  possible  to 
erect  in  Washington  a  worthy  memorial  of  our  labors  and  achievements  in 
the  great  war  without  turning  it  into  a  tomb  for  material  that  ought  to  be 
alive  and  doing  useful  work. 
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VIII. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAR  POSTERS: 

REPORT. 


By  T.  Franklin  Currier  and  Louis  N.  Wilson. 


The  committee  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  gather  information  about 
existing  collections,  methods  of  handling,  use  made,  etc.  The  returns  show 
that  few  libraries  have  a  burning  interest  in  discussing  the  question.  With 
the  smaller  collections  there  are  few  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  off- 
hand. The  larger  collections  comprise — 

Clark  University,    3500 

New  York  Public  Library, 2500 

Princeton  University,    2000 

W.  B.  Arnold,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 2000 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society,   1600 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 1300 

Yale  University,   1200 

Frederick  O.  Grover  collection, 1200 

Harvard  University 1000 

E.  B.  Lee,  New  York,  1000 

Grosvener  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1000 

Kansas  State  Library,  700 

Frank  S.  Wood,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 600-700 

Library  of  Congress,  650 

Cornell   University,    600 

Chas.  E.  Lauriat,  Boston,  600 

Only  eight  or  ten  libraries  are  really  interested  in  threshing  out  the 
question  of  economical  means  of  storing  and  cooperative  methods  of 
handling  and  cataloguing.  However,  much  interesting  information  was 
gleaned  UT»  the  location  of  collections,  the  existence  of  duplicate  collections, 
and  the  sources  of  obtaining  posters.  It  is  probable  that  the  maximum 
number  of  posters  printed,  excluding  window  cards  and  similar  material,  is 
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from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand.  The  committee  intends  in  its  report 
to  confine  the  term  ''poster"  to  sheets,  pictorial  or  otherwise,  intended  for 
actual  posting  on  walls  or  bulletin  boards,  the  size  being  an  unimportant 
factor  of  the  definition. 

The  returns  showed  no  unforeseen  uses  being  made  of  posters,  and  it  was 
ordinarily  felt  that  the  use  would  decrease  largely,  now  that  the  war  has 
come  to  a  close.  They  will  still  be  used  to  some  extent  by  art  students  and 
teachers,  for  whom  a  select  collection  is  sufficient.  Their  greatest  value  to 
the  large  library  is  as  permanent  historical  documents.  For  this  purpose 
there  should  be  at  least  several  collections  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
sense  of  the  Atlantic  meeting  was  that  from  two  to  four  such  collections  in 
this  country  would  be  sufficient. 

It  was  almost  unanimously  believed  that  posters  should  never  be  folded. 
Jf  they  are  to  be  used  they  should  be  mounted  immediately,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  stored  until  they  can  be  handled  they  should  be  stored  flat,  or  possibly 
in  rolls,  though  it  was  felt  by  some  that  they  should  not  be  left  rolled  for  too 
long  a  period. 

Persons  and  institutions  who  have  not  yet  arranged  and  catalogued  their 
posters,  and  have  large  collections,  seem  to  feel  that  there  would  be  some 
usefulness  in  reproductions  made  on  standard  sized  cards,  preferably  on  a 
o  x  5  card.  These  reproductions  should  note  the  size  of  the  posters,  the 
bureau  or  other  organization  publishing  them,  names  of  artists  when  pos- 
sible, and  some  standardized  class  mark. 

Princeton  University  has  already  made  photostatic  negatives  for  its  col- 
lection of  two  thousand  posters,  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Richardson  is  ap- 
pended to  the  present  report. 

The  present  report  is  a  preliminary  report.  A  final  report  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  time  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  in  June,  1919. 

Annexed  are  exhibits  and  discussions  as  follows : 

1.  Form  of  questionnaire. 

2.  The  Princeton  catalogue. 

3.  Report  of  report  for  the  Library  Journal,  by  L.  N.  Wilson. 
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Annex  1. 
AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE. 

February  14,  1919. 

The  undersigned  have  been  requested  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Library  Institute  to  prepare  a  statement  on  war  posters.  A  mass  of  bulky 
and  fragile  material  is  being  received  in  varying  quantities  by  libraries  the 
•world  over.  What  should  be  done  to  systematize  and  economize  our  efforts 
to  obtain  and  keep  them  ? 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  any  attempts  at  making  recommendations,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  pool  information  on  the  subject  through  the 
present  questionnaire. 

A.  Statistics: 

1.  How  many  posters  have  you? 

2.  How  many  duplicates  "I 

•3.    Have  you  made  estimates  as  to  the  probable  maximum  number  of 
posters  printed : 

(a)  in  this  country; 

(b)  Canada; 

(c)  England; 

(d)  France; 

(e)  Russia; 

(f)  Italy; 

(g)  Germany  and  Austria ; 
(h)    other  countries? 

B.  Use  made : 

1.  How  are  your  present  collections  being  used? 

2.  Do  you  expect  this  use  to  continue  after  the  present  interest  in  the 

war  dies  out? 

C.  Methods  of  handling  and  recording : 

1.  As  full  a  statement  as  possible  is  desired  of  the  methods  you  have 

followed  in  handling — or  of  your  conclusions  as  to  ideal  methods. 
Matters  to  be  considered  embrace  mounting,  storing,  exhibiting, 
classifying,  numbering,  cataloguing,  preparation  of  check  lists, 
photographing,  photostating,  etc.  If  possible,  send  drawings, 
samples,  and  cost  of  figures  in  full  detail. 

2.  Would  you  consider  subscribing  to  a  set  of  10,000  standard  repro- 

ductions (possibly  3x5  inches)  at  2  cents  each? — at  5  cents  each? 
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3.    Would  such  reproductions  be  useful  to  you  in  arranging  or  making 
use  of  your  collections,  assuming  that  they  bore  standardized 
location  numbers,  author  and  subject-headings,  etc. 
D.    Acquisition : 

1.    Names  of  officials,  bureaus  or  agents  who  can  furnish  or  procure 

posters. 

Existence  of  duplicate  collections. 

Would  you  consider  the  transfer  of  any  of  your  posters  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  collections  in  nearby  regional  centres,  provided 
that  arrangements  could  be  made  to  borrow  freely  from  the  com- 
mon stock  thus  formed  and  with  the  assurance  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  record  sets  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  future  his- 
torian ? 

Please  send  your  answers,  on  this  sheet  if  possible,  to  Dr.  Wilson. 
Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be  of  great  service. 

LOUIS  N.  WILSON, 
("-lark  University  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 

T.  FRANKLIN  CURRIER, 
Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Annex  2. 
THE  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  CATALOGUE. 

The  Princeton  University  Library  has  a  photostat  catalogue  with  about 
2;000  reduced  facsimiles  of  the  war  posters  in  its  Strong,  Garrett,  Taber, 
Turnbull,  Wright  and  miscellaneous  collections.  It  will  make  for  other 
libraries  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  this  at  $12  each,  bound. 

Inquiry  .having  been  made  b  ylibraries,  which  would  like  to  catalogue  their 
poster  collection  in  card  form,  this  Library  has  agreed  to  furnish  them  with 
prints  for  P  sized  cards,  in  two  styles  (single  thick  and  double  thick),  at  the 
following  rates : 

Full  set,  sheet  form,  arranged  either  for  binding  or  clipping  into  P  size 
cards,  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  sheet  of  eight  facsimiles,  or  2  cents  per 
poster. 

The  same  clipped,  at  21//>  cents  per  poster. 

The  same  in  sheet  form,  arranged  for  clipping,  folding  and  pasting  in 
double  thick  cards,  at  4  cents  each. 

The  same  clipped  and  pasted,  double  thick,  5  cents. 

If  a  selection  only  is  wanted,  these  will  be  furnished  in  sets  of  eight  at  1 
cent  each  above  the  prices  quoted  for  sets.  A  fraction  of  eight  will  be 
charged  as  eight. 

The  Library  is  glad  to  extend  this  service  to  other  libraries,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  regular  photostat  service  for  the 
Library,  but  it  cannot  take  rush  orders  of  any  sort.  This  statement  is  not 
an  offer  of  publication  and  is  not  issued  as  circular,  but  is  prepared  for 
libraries  \\hich  are  in  the  habit  of  cooperating  in  cataloguing  matters  and 
as  a  matter  of  cooperative  cataloguing  service.  The  Library  will  be  glad  to 
send  its  printed  check  list  to  its  correspondents.  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Taber 
are  rapidly  adding  to  their  collections,  and  Harvard  and  Clark  Universities 
have  taken  up  vigorously  the  possibility  of  cooperation  to  the  point  of  a 
complete  photostat  list  of  war  posters  on  these  lines.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  carried  to  rapid  completion  and  the  matter  so 
systematized  that  the  call  numbers  of  the  local  library  can  be  substituted 
for  the  Princeton  call  numbers  at  a  slight  additional  expense.  The  Librarian 
of  Princeton  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cataloguing  need  of  our  uni- 
versities will  be  best  served  by  the  reduced  facsimile  book  catalogue,  thirty- 
two  to  a  sheet,  with  cumulated  title-a-bar  index,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
the  first  words  of  the  inscription  and  supplemented,  if  desired,  by  classified 
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indexes,  but  no  doubt,  for  purposes  o'f  study,  classified  cards,  arranged  by 
nation,  engraver  or  subject,  would  have  their  uses  for  those  inclined  to  the 
expense. 

The  idea  at  present  would  be  to  issue  2,000  facsimiles  with  catalogue 
entries  and  issue  supplementary  sheets  as  fast  as  posters  are  received  and 
with  rather  frequent  cumulations  of  the  index. 

The  Library  does  not  engage  to  take  any  orders  except  at  its  convenience 
and  at  the  price  for  service  made  individually  in  each  case. 

(Signed)  E.  C.  RICHARDSON. 
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Annex  3. 
REPORT  OF  REPORT  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 


By  L.  N.  Wilson. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Institute  at  Atlantic  City,  March 
fc.  Mr.  Currier,  of  the  Harvard  Library,  made  a  preliminary  report  for  the 
Committee  on  War  Posters.  The  final  report  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  June.  Fully  are  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  questionnaire 
and  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 

Many  libraries  have  a  number  of  posters  on  hand,  and  do  not  seem  to 
know  what  to 'do  with  them. 

There  are  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  institutions  or  individuals  who 
are  attempting  the  collection  of  war  posters  on  a  large  scale. 

Unless  they  are  mounted  on  cloth  at  once  they  are  liable  to  split  at  the 
folds  and  become  worthless  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

A  selection  of  a  hundred  mounted  posters  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  libraries.  To  care  for  a  larger  number  means  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  interest  in  war  posters  is  dying  out  rapidly. 

It  is  not  patriotic  to  sell  II.  S.  war  posters.  Give  them  to  those  who  can 
use  them.  *' Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

Princeton  University  Library  has  photostated  nearly  2.000  posters.  Copies 
of  these,  in  the  regular  library  card  size,  may  be  had  from  them  at  prices 
ranging  from  2  to  7  cents  each,  according  to  whether  they  are  011  sheets  for 
binding  or  in  card  form  for  filing. 

There  is  need  of  a  check  list  of  U.  S.  war  posters.  My  own  suggestion  is  to 
take  the  Princeton  Library  photostats  and  use  them  for  our  catalogue.  If 
we  find  any  not  in  the  Princeton  list,  send  them  on  to  be  photostated  and 
listed.  If  others  will  do  the  same  we  shall  in  time  have  a  complete  check  list. 

Captain  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  suggests  that  the  lithographers 
throughout  the  country,  if  asked,  would  be  willing  to  make  a  list  of  the  war 
posters  they  have  printed. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  great  many  requests  for  American  posters  from 
libraries  and  societies  in  Europe,  particularly  from  France  and  Belgium. 
If  anyone  has  copies  they  do  not  wish  to  preserve,  and  will  send  them  to  me, 
I  will  see  that  they  are  sent  to  Europe  and  placed  where  they  will  be 
appreciated. 

Clark  University  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March,  1919. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  WORK 

OF  THE  WAR. 


By  Cornelia  Marvin,  Librarian  Oregon  State  Library,  Salem. 


I  want  to  suggest  that  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  historical  work  of 
the  war  be  discussed.  You  will  see  that  we  have  a  task  outlined  for  us  in 
Oregon  if  you  will  glance  at  the  annexed  circular  letter.  We  need  the  help- 
ful suggestions  which  might  come  from  such  discussion,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  the  other  state  libraries  need  it.  This  preliminary  circular  has  been 
amplified,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  to  you  what  most  of  us  need. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

OREGON  STATE  LIBRARY, 
CORNELIA  MARVIN, 

Librarian. 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  OREGON. 

Office  of  State  Historian, 

Cornelia  Marvin, 
State  Library,  Salem,  Oregon. 
To  the  County  War  Historian : 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  library  boards  of  your  county,  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  your  appointment  as  War  Historian  for  the  county  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Historian  for  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  com- 
piling a  record  of  personal  and  community  war  activities  of  the  county. 
The  work  will  be  permanent,  and  will  be  carried  on  by  the  State  Library  if 
:t  should  be  discontinued  by  the  Council  of  Defense.  For  your  information, 
I  enclose  copy  of  the  circular  letter  sent  to  library  boards.  I  assume  that 
you  were  consulted  and  are  willing  to  serve. 

We  need  your  coooperation  in  furnishing  records,  clippings,  data,  and  in 
developing  plans  for  the  work.  Many  states  are  doing  this  work  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  and  we  have  profited  by  the  plans  of  California,  Ohio  and 
New  Hampshire. 
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I  intend  to  invite  a  committee  of  four  to  serve  with  me  as  a  State  Histori- 
cal Commission,  and  suggest  that  you  form  a  similar  county  committee,  as 
there  will  be  much  work  and  you  will  need  an  organization  with  many  vol- 
unteer workers.  Even  though  the  war  is  over,  the  records  must  not  perish. 
The  history  of  Oregon's  war  service  must  be  written  from  full  and  authentic 
records,  which  we  are  now  striving  to  collect.  It  is  volunteer  war  service  of 
great  importance. 

I  suggest,  also,  that  you  appoint  local  historians  for  the  different  towns  in 
your  county  to  cooperate  with  you  in  furnishing  names  and  to  scan  the  local 
papers  for  clippings.  Please  send  to  us  at  once  names  of  all  committee  mem- 
bers and  local  appointees,  and  we  will  mail  them  this  outline  and  all  future 
publications. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  secure  the  cooperation  of  newspaper  men,  and 
have  the  editors  on  your  committees,  asking  them  to  print  the  names  of  all 
local  men  known  to  be  in  the  service,  with  the  request  that  readers  go  over 
the  list  and  notify  the  newspaper  of  omissions.  Publicity  will  be  essential  in 
this  work.  I  give  at  the  end  of  this  letter  names  of  people  suggested  for 
committee  appointments  and  local  historians  by  various  library  boards  in 
your  county.  These  are  merely  suggestive,  and  you  are  entirely  free  to  make 
other  appointments  if  it  seems  best. 

The  following  outline  of  work  proposed  is  submitted  for  your  immediate 
consideration,  comment  and  criticism.  Suggestions  for  forms  for  each  record 
will  be  welcomed.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  official  file  of  records  kept  in 
the  State  Library,  with  a  partial  duplicate  in  some  public  library  or  safe 
place  in  each  county.  This  depository  is  to  be  decided  by  yourself  and  com- 
mittee. 

This  patriotic  record  is  not  confined  to  military  or  official  service,  but 
should  cover  every  person,  organization  and  activity  in  the  county  which 
has  given  time,  thought,  money  or  life  to  war  work. 

If  the  county  committees  will  promptly  assemble  and  forward  records, 
clippings  and  material,  and  will  report  fully  on  enclosed  outline,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  record  Oregon's  war  activities  more  accurately  than  will  be  pos- 
sible after  some  months.  You  and  your  committee  will  need,  first,  to  collect 
local  names  of  men  in  service;  then  to  collect  and  preserve  their  records,  let- 
ters and  clippings  about  them.  Next  is  the  task  of  preparing  the  history  and 
record  of  each  local  war  activity.  The  photographic  history  must  be  in- 
cluded, too,  and  I  will  ask  the  State  Photographer,  Mr.  C.  Elmore  Grove,  of 
Portland,  to  prepare  a  statement  for  us. 

Please  be  perfectly  free  to  criticise  and  emplify  the  following  plan : 
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A.   Records  Desired. 

1.  Men  in  service  in  army.     (Adjutant  general  has  record  of  men  called 
under  draft.    We  will  ascertain  just  how  kept  and  how  best  supplemented.) 
We  need  the  names  of  all  enlisted  men  who  claimed  Oregon  as  the  home 
state,  with  biographies,  on  forms  to  be  furnished,  with  records  of  enlist- 
ments, inductions,  service,  casualties,  commissions,  and  special  honors  to 
date.    This  should  be  supplemented  by  letters,  diaries,  photographed  relics, 
newspaper  notices  and  accounts. 

2.  Personal  service  with  other  agencies  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Kt  C.,  etc.). 

3.  Local  war  activities :    1.  Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross.    2.  Liberty 
loan,  war  saving  stamp  and  thrift  stamp  drives.    3.  Food  administration.    4. 
Fuel  administration.     5.  State  Council  of  Defense.     6.  County  councils.    7. 
Home  Guards.    8.  War  chest  committees.    9.  War  community  councils.    10. 
Farm  labor  committee.    11.  Public  service  reserve.    12.  Medical  and  dental 
aid.    13.  Boy  Scouts.    14.  Soldiers'  welfare  board  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
K.  C.,  A.  L.  A.,  Salvation  Army,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  W.  C.  C.  S.)    15.  Re- 
habilitation of  returned  soldiers.     16.  Public  healeh.     17.  County  and  local 
war  legislation.     18.  Repression  of  enemy  plots,  pacificism  and  I.  W.  W. 
activities.     19.  Public  war  meetings  (leagues  for  welfare  of  local  soldiers, 
fathers  of  soldiers,  etc.).    20.  Religious  welfare.    21.  Patriotic  leagues,  etc. 
22.  Library  aid  and  newspaper  contributions.    23.  Registration  and  exemp- 
tion boards.    24.  Belgian  relief.    25.  French  relief,  including  work  for  father- 
less children  of  France.    26.  Other  European  relief  work. 

4.  State  agencies  and  federal  agencies  in  the  state.     Central  office  will 
collect:   (a)   proclamations  of  governor,   (b)   legislative  acts,   (c)   military 
police,  (d)  Oregon  representatives  in  Congress,  (e)  state  non-governmental 
organizations  for  war  service;  Red  Cross:    (f)   state  officers  for  govern- 
mental war  service ;  food  and  fuel  administrations,  Liberay  bonds,  Council 
of  Defense,  war  savings  Four-minute  men:  (g)  reports  of  federal  depart- 
ment of  justice  in  Oregon. 

5.  Social  and  economic  history:  (a)  War  sermons,  (b)  resolutions  of  local 
bodies  and  public  meetings,  (c)  war  gardens,  (d)  war  labor  conditions,  (e) 
changes  in  agricultural  production,  (f)  local  price  changes,  (g)  war  produc- 
tions and  industries,  (h)  food  conditions. 

6.  Education  history:  (a)  School  war  work,  (b)  changes  in  curriculum  in 
schools  and  colleges,  (c)  military  training,  (d)  enlistment  records  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

7.  War  literature :    War  books,  magazine  articles,  plays,  songs  and  stories 
written  by  Oregonians. 
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B.  Forms  of  Records. 

Records  must  be  on  blanks  of  uniform  size.  These  are  being  prepared  for 
each  section  and  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  we  have  your  suggestions.  The 
following  instructions  are  given  to  the  California  workers,  and  will  be  help- 
ful here : 

1.  In  compiling  reports,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  made  specific 
and. give  exact  information  and  statistics  whenever  possible. 

2.  Supplement  the  facts  of  the  report  with  a  statement  as  to  where  and 
how  the  information  was  obtained. 

3.  All  letters*  notes,  photographs,  documents  used  in  the  preparation  of 
these  reports  should,  if  possible,  be  transmitted  with  the  report.    Such  ma- 
terial should  be  properly  labeled  and  indorsed. 

4.  These  reports  should  be  typewritten  on  pages  S1/^  by  11  inches  in  size. 
The  margin  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  should  not  be  less  than  1^ 
inches,  to  allow  for  binding. 

5.  Two  copies  of  each  report  should  be  made.    The  original  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  Historian  and  the  duplicate  kept  by  the  county  for  local  refer- 
ence. 

6.  Note  whether  or  not  the  records  of  the  organizations  considered  in  the 
report  are  kept  in  a  full  and  accurate  manner,  and  whether  there  is  any 
danger  of  their  being  lost  to  future  historians. 

We  want  all  available  printed  matter,  scrap  books,  photographs,  pictures, 
posters,  cartoons  and  illustrations.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  we 
shall  try  to  include  all  newspaper  clippings  or  merely  to  index  local  files.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  best  to  have  clippings  on  each  person  and  each  activity. 

C.  Recognition. 

It  has  been  planned  by  the  State  Council  to  have  the  proper  authorities 
make  suitable  recognition  of  all  Oregon  war  service,  and  this  will  be  based 
upon  the  information  we  collect. 

Importance. 

This  record  may  seem  elaborate,  but  anyone  who  has  tried  to  make  a 
definite  and  accurate  statement  on  any  phase  of  war  work  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  some  source  of  accurate  information.  The  history  of  Oregon  in 
the  war  is  sure  to  be  written.  We  must  have  social  and  economic  facts  for  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  state  pride  to  have  full  record  of  all  individual  service. 

Very  pressing  library  war  work  on  the  Mexican  border  has  prevented 
earlier  appointment  of  historians,  but  immediate  application  to  the  task  will 
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make  it  possible  to  fulfill  it  effectively  and  creditably.    We  shall  very  much 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CORNELIA  MARVIN, 
16  November,  1918.  State  Historian. 
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READING  IN  LIBRARY  SERVICE. 


By  Wm.  Stetson  Merrill,  of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 


The  question  that  has  been  so  often  and  so  earnest  debated,  whether  libra- 
rians and  their  assistants  should  read,  seems  to  need  for  reply  rather  defini- 
tion than  argument.  What  does  the  question  imply?  Do  we  mean  consecu- 
tive reading  of  books  during  library  hours?  No  one  would  maintain  that 
busy  American  librarians  have  time  for  that.  Do  we  ask  whether  or  not 
librarians  should  read  at  home?  No  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  reading  that  librarians  should  do  in  their  own  easy  chairs  by  their 
own  firesides.  Do  we  not  really  mean  by  the  question,  Should  librarians  be 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  books  in  their  own  libraries?  Should  they  use 
them  during  library  hours  in  connection  with  immediate  questions  of  bibli- 
ography, cataloguing,  classification  or  reference  service?  Does  qualification 
for  librarianship  imply  that  the  only  efficient  and  satisfactory  librarian  is 
one  who  learns  all  there  is  to  know  about  his  profession  either  before  he 
accepts  his  position  or  by  reading  outside  of  library  hours  ? 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  duties  which  the  librarian  and 
his  assistants  are  called  upon  to  perform  will  show  that  no  library  can  be 
conducted  without  use  of  its  books  by  its  employers  as  a  part  of  the  very 
duties  for  which  they  are  paid.  Librarians  and  library  workers  must  and 
do  read ;  they  read  in  library  hours ;  they  are  hired  to  do  so ;  they  would  be 
inefficient  servants  and  could  not  perform  their  work  properly  if  they  did 
not  do  so. 

A  certain  amount  of  research  is  necessary  in  performing  the  technical 
work  of  book  selection,  cataloguing  and  classification ;  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  books  in  the  library  is  extremely  desirable,  if  not  requisite, 
for  prompt  and  efficient  service  with  the  public. 

Reading  of  current  reviews  is  indispensable  for  discriminative  purchasing 
of  books  for  a  library.  This  reading  is  not  like  the  studies  of  a  school  cur- 
riculum— to  be  done  once  for  all.  As  it  is  concerned  with  the  literature 
issuing  from  the  press  from  day  to  day,  it  must  be  done  continuously  and 
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currently.  If  done  at  home,  such  reading  is  simply  professional  work  done 
in  overtime,  but  without  compensation. 

Questions  of  cataloguing  and  classification  demand  constant  research  and 
use  of  the  books  of  the  library  during  service  hours.  The  determination  of 
authorship  of  a  book  to  be  catalogued  may  involve  use  of  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, or  even  of  extended  biographies  of  individuals,  the  running  down 
of  reviews  of  the  book  in  periodicals,  or  recourse  to  literary  histories.  In  the 
case  of  corporate  authorship  the  selection  of  a  heading  may  require  reading 
in  histories,  political  debates,  statutes,  or  history  of  religious  bodies.  The 
determination  of  a  heading  such  as  "Virginia  (Anti-secession  government)  " 
would  be  impossible  to  anyone  who  had  not  familiarized  himself  with  the 
course  of  political  events  in  West  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Classification  draws  upon  every  bit  of  learning  that  a  person  has  ever  ac- 
quired, if  my  experience  proves  anything.  It  demands  constant  use  of  cyclo- 
pedias, reference  books,  and  even  brief  treatises  on  any  and  every  subject 
that  falls  within  the  scope  of  a  library.  The  Handy  Edition  of  the  ' '  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  is  at  my  elbow,  and  I  use  it  sometimes  many  times  a  day. 
What  does  the  average  college  student  know  about  the  relationship  of  Latin, 
French  and  English  mediaeval  romances,  the  proper  titles  to  be  used  in 
entering  them  in  catalogues,  and  how  to  distinguish  between  different  redac- 
tions of  them?  We  all  owe  much  to  the  Library  of  Congress  Catalogue 
Division  for  saving  us  so  much  research  and  responsibility  in  determining 
the  headings  in  this  difficult  field  of  bibliography.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  our 
aids,  we  must  look  up  many  points  as  we  go  along.  This  work  must  be  done 
in  library  hours,  and  it  should  be  paid  for  as  part  of  our  professional  duties. 

The  service  of  the  public  calls  for  research  on  the  part  of  reference  assist- 
ants. They  may  not  be  called  upon  to  determine  authorship,  but  they  must 
know  what  books  are  about  and  in  what  books  to  look  for  information. 

Familiarity  with  the  contents  of  reference  books  is  indispensable  for 
prompt  and  satisfactory  service  to  readers.  The  ordinary  reader  will  search 
in  vain  in  the  card  catalogue  for  information  which  the  experienced  refer- 
ence assistant  will  bring  to  the  surface  with  the  assurance  and  the  accuracy 
of  a  sea  gull  diving  for  a  fish.  Such  familiarity  comes  only  with  experience 
and  actual  use  of  many  books;  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  college  or  profes- 
sional training  alone ;  nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  reading  at  home,  away  from 
the  collections  of  a  public  library. 

The  following  topics,  selected  from  many  presented  by  readers  at  the 
Newberry  Library  during  the  past  year  are  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial, called  for  in  a  library  of  limited  scope,  that  may  be  located  only  by 
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constant  handling  of  books  and  by  personal  acquaintance  with  what  is  in 
them: 

Humor  as  expressed  in  music. 

Stage  setting  for  dramatic  compositions. 

Dependence  of  countries  upon  their  trade. 

The  gilly  flower  in  English  literature. 

Subsidy  rolls  of  Suffolk. 

Em's  telegram — Franco-Prussian  war. 

Who  originated  the  phrase:  ''Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny?" 

Psychology  of  the  reading  of  type. 

Poems  suitable  for  a  children's  play  on  Father  Time. 

Indemnities  that  the  United  States  has  not  demanded  from  other  nations. 

Questions  are  sprung  upon  reference  assistants  by  mail,  by  telephone,  by 
persons  standing  at  the  reference  desk,  lined  up  like  applicants  in  a  bread 
line.  Names  of  books  must  be  at  the  assistant's  mental  beck  and  call, 
promptly  and  correctly.  His  memory  is  called  upon  to  locate  instantly  in  a 
scheme  of  human  knowledge :  Nietzsche,  Bankruptcy  laws,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Play  week  for  children,  Ypres  salient,  Icelandic  sagas,  Manu,  Prairie 
schooners,  Venetian  glass,  and  a  hundred  other  topics  as  unrelated  as  these. 
The  demands  upon  the  librarians  of  scientific  and  technical  libraries  are  even 
more  exacting. 

Verily  the  intelligence  demanded  of  an  assistant  at  the  information  desk 
of  a  library  must  be  wondrous  nimble,  to  say  the  least.  In  popular  libraries 
the  demand  for  books  by  certain  authors,  or  more  often  the  misquoted  titles 
of  books  wanted,  requires  the  librarian  at  the  desk  to  be  familiar  with  popu- 
lar fiction,  even  to  the  extent  of  knowing  something  of  its  plots  and  char- 
acters. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  reading  in  library  service  to  the  administration  of 
the  library.  What  is  its  bearing  upon  the  librarian  and  upon  the  individual? 
It  educates  him,  and  in  so  doing  it  benefits  him.  No  person  can  work  in  a 
library  for  a  number  of  years  without  learning  a  great  deal.  His  knowledge 
of  any  one  topic  may  be  slight,  but  he  can  locate  each  one  in  a  scheme  of. 
knowledge ;  few  subjects  are  blanks  in  his  intellectual  vision.  If  such  an  one 
has  aptitudes  for  special  study,  or  for  research,  what  opportunities  are  his ! 
No  college  professor,  however  learned,  knows  the  library 's  resources  as  does 
the  librarian.  Continuous  and  extended  work  must  no  doubt  be  done  out- 
side of  hours  of  duty,  but  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and  with  the  ma- 
terial is  acquired  in  daily  duties.  Not  the  least  of  its  benefits  is  that  such 
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preparation  for  personal  creative  work  can  be  done  as  a  part  of  one's  duties 
during  the  day,  when  the  mind  is  freshest  and  in  its  best  condition.  All  that 
can  and  should  be  asked  of  library  workers  in  their  reading  for  service  and 
in  their  research  v,  ork  is  that  this  reading  shall  be  done  with  the  single  aim 
and  in  the  single  direction  of  getting,  without  undue  loss  of  time  and  without 
unnecessary  reading,  the  precise  information  that  is  needed  for  settling  the 
point  in  question.  No  fixed  and  invariable  rule  or  limit  can  be  given  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  time  or  the  extent  to  which  such  reading  shall  be 
done  by  the  librarian  or  by  the  members  of  his  staff.  The  time  required  in 
each  case  is  proportional  to  the  remoteness  of  the  information  desired  or  to 
the  complexity  of  the  subject. 

1  claim,  therefore,  that  reading  in  library  service,  far  from  being  a  qu'es- 
tion  for  discussion,  is  an  accomplished  fact;  it  is  indispensable  for  the  due 
performance  of  library  duties.  The  librarian  may  be  thankful  that  a  phase 
of  his  duties,  so  pleasant  and  so  beneficial  to  him,  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally, is  one  that  is  ever  opening  up  new  vistas  of  knowledge  and  new 
opportunities  of  service. 
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XI. 
PROCEEDINGS,  1919. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  held  on  Saturday,  March  8,  at  Atlantic 
City,  Hotel  Chelsea,  President  Carlton  in  the  chair.  The  morning  session 
was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciations, and  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  International  Cooperation.  The 
afternoon  session  discussed  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  librarians, 
war  records,  and  reading  in  library  service. 
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I. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  LEARNING. 


By  W.  N.  C.  Carlton. 


The  President  (Dr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton)  gave  an  address  on  Democracy  and 
Learning,  dealing  with  the  structural  changes  in  political  and  economic  out- 
look and  method  resulting  from  the  great  war,  and  the  changed  responsi- 
bility of  educators  towards  the  new  Democracy.  In  discussion  Mr.  Locke 
said  that  the  attitude  of  Democracy  towards  Learning  depended  largely 
upon  Learning's  attitude  towards  Democracy,  and  told  of  the  interesting 
experiments  in  Ontario,  and  the  more  important  place  now  held  by  the 
public  libraries  in  the  life  of  that  province.  Mr.  Keogh  spoke  of  the  univer- 
sities in  Australasia  under  labor  governments.  Dr.  Shearer  spoke  on  educa- 
tion in  Soviet  Russia  and  Mr.  Bowker  on  the  definition  of  Democracy,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  university  librarians  and  professors  to  students. 

Note.  The  manuscript  of  this  address  was  unfortunately  lost  by  Dr. 
Carlton  and  could  not  be  reproduced  in  time  for  these  Proceedings. 


n. 

STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 


By  J.  T.  Gerould,  Librai 

Vols.  in       ) 
Library. 
Brown     1912-1913  ,  -        2S2.000 

!*ian  of  the  Univer 

Expended  for 
rols.  Added,    Books,  etc., 
1912-13.            1912-13. 
8,600            $23,766.00 
10,026            $16,876.25 
15,000              $8,544.41 
6,706              $8,208.83 
8,104              $8,525.00 
9,235            $10,553.61 
7,829            $10,788.00 

sity  of  Mi 

Appropriation, 
1913-14. 
$21,000.00 

anesot 

Staff. 
18 
16 
10. 
12 
9 
10 
12 

a. 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
$20,010.00 
$18,617.55 
$9,390.00 
$10,330.00 
$8,382.00 
$10,650.00 
$13,270.00 

Brown    1913-1914(1) 

245  000 

Brown    1914-1915     , 

215.000 

$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$6,700.00 
$8,000.00 
$10,500.00 

Brown,  1915-1916  , 

222,000 

Brown    1916-1917  

252,000(1) 

Brown,     1917-18  

245,000 

Brown    1918-1919,*    ....  t  ... 

253,000 

.  .     1,664,000 

65,500 
9,357 

21,231 
22,325 
23,038 
28,218 
22,308 
19,374 
18,527 

$87,262.10 
12,466.01 

36,538.00 
34,000.00 
•(1)30,000.00 
29,611.25 
30,000.00 
(1)15,000.00 
26,000.00 

$66,200.00 
11,033.00 

33.950.00 
$30,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,025.00 
20,000.00 
(1)25,000.00 
37,642.00 

81 
12 

36 
40 
40 
40 
40 
(1)35 
31 

$90,649.55 
12,949.93 

41,650.00 
41,115.00 
46,110.00 
44,393.06 
52,040.00 
(1)54,000.00 
66,840.00 

Brown,    average  

237,714 

California,    191.2-1913(1),    .. 
California,    1913-1914(2),    .. 
California     1914-1915      

259,737 
282,072 
304,662 

California,    1915-1916(1),    .. 
California     1916-1917,    

332,884 
355,192 

California,    1917-1918  

374,269 

California,    1918-1919,**    .... 

392,682 

California    total,    

.  .     2,301,498 

155,021 
22,145 

21,636 
31,087 
28,280 
31,723 
35,310 
28,461 
25,866 

$201,149.25 
28,735.60 

42,374.00 
37,908.97 
34,821.82 
32,315.40 
34,722.42 
34,462.38 
40,833.72 

$206,617.00 
29,516.00 

41,066.00 
48,416.80 
40,568.68 
44,446.29 
48,046.54 
50,700.28 
62,163.74 

262 
37 

70 
86 
94 
93 
93 
96 
96 

$336,144.00 
48,020.00 

52,285.00 
57,530.85 
72,028.00 
76,841.00 
76,409.20 
84,651.56 
90,308.79 

California,    average,    

328,785 

Chicago,    1912-1913,     

402,503 

Chicago,    1913-1914  

431,544 

Chicago,  1914-1915,    

458,616 

Chicago,    191  r-191  6,     

485,847 

Chicago,  1916-1917  

517,936(2) 

Chicago,    1917-1918  

545,890 

Chicago,  1918-1919  

570,849 

Chicago,    total,    

.  .     3,413,185 

202,663 
28,951 

7,384 
4,179 

,  $257,438.71 
36,776.95 

2,444.36 
13,780.26 

$335,408.33 
47,915.47 

3,500.00 
13,800.00 

628 

89 

12 
9 

$510,054.40 
72,864.90 

6,500.00 
9,715.00 

487,597 

Colorado,    1917-1918  

112,747 

Colorado,   1918-1919  

115,264 

Colorado,     total,     

228,011 

11,563 
5,781 

26,223 
33,055 
21,714 
29,500 
24,083 
23,154 
24,137 

$16,224.62 
8,112.31 

37,548.00 
50,147.79 
45,000.00 
49,700.00 
41,004.65 
43,023.86 
32,709.80 

$17,300.00 
8,650.00 

21 
10 

55 
106 

74 
62 
53 
57 
51 

$16,215.00 
8,107.00 

64,075.00 
77,648.87 
68,000.00 
70,950.00 
74,790.82 
60,350.00 
75,701.11 

114  005 

Columbia,    1912-1913,    

516,774 

Columbia,    1913-1914(3),    
Columbia,    1914-1915,    

608,361 
630,075 

52,282.79 
50,000.00 
60,000.00 
59,654.04 
99.393.70 
46,728.62 

Columbia,    1915-1910  

659,600 

Columbia,    1916-1917  

685  822 

Columbia,    1918-1919,    

709,845 

Columbia,    1917-1918  

711  416 

Columbia,   total,    

.  .     4,521  893 

183,066 
26.152 

$299,161.10 
42.737.30 

$368,059.15 
52.579.87 

458 
65 

$491,515.SO 
70.236.50 

Columbia,   average,    . 

645.984 

Cornell,    1912-1913  

Vpls.  In       i 
Library. 
423  570 

Tola.  Added 
1918-19. 
13  870 

Expended 
,       for  Books, 
1918-19. 

28  000  00 

Appropriation, 
1919-20. 
28  000  00 

Staff. 
28 

Total  Salary 
•  Account. 
27  500  00 

Cornell,    1913-1914,    

439,517 

15  947 

27,000  00 

28  000.00 

28 

23  000  00 

Cornell,    1914-1915,    

461  129 

15  615 

12  631  73 

23  909  25 

21 

23  008  00 

Cornell,    1915-1916  

474,382 

14,117 

21,410.00 

29  775  01 

29 

23  572  00 

Cornell,    1916-1917  

489,655 

15  378 

18,910  14 

31  851  66 

18 

23  770  00 

Cornell,    1917-1918  

557,931 

16,322 

18,224.29 

49  074.45 

20 

22  830  00 

Cornell,    1918-1919  

603,  100 

24  494 

25  355  91 

50  032  64 

20 

24  825  00 

Cornell,    total,    

.  .  .     3,449,284 

115  743 

$151  532  07 

$240  643  01 

159 

$168  505  00 

Cornell,    average  

492,754 

16,534 

21,647  43 

24  377  57 

22 

24  072  00 

Dartmouth,  1913-1914  

130,200 

3,778 

7  790  00 

IP  310  00 

7 

10  075  00 

Harvard,   1912-1913  

...     1,083,750 

40  318 

106  965  00 

• 

116 

99  745  00 

Harvard,    1913-1914  

.  .  .     1,121,236 

38,375 

Harvard,    1914-1915,    

Harvard,    1915-1916  

.  .  .     1,230,190 

46,731 

Harvard,    1916-1917,    

.  .  .     1,780,000 

56,404 

72,319.00 

Harvard,    1917-1918,    

.  .  .     1,854,900 

61,800 

Harvard,  1918-1-M9.**"    

Harvard,     total,     

.  .  .     7,070,076 

243,628 

$179,284.00 

.  .  .     1,414,015 

48,725 

89,642.00 

Illinois     1912-1913(4)      

233,586 

24,057 

45,000.00 

50,000.00 

42 

87,400.00 

Illinois,    1913-1914(4)  

262,926 

29,340 

86,000.00 

51 

47,000.00 

Illinois,    1911-1915      

326,893 

44,306 

57,225.00 

55,000.00 

51 

47,438.00 

Illinois,    1915-1916(2),    

343,170 

30,303 

53,808.00 

60,500.00 

54 

53,121.00 

Illinois,    1910-1917,    

384,452(4) 

30,787 

56,074.00 

55,000.00 

51 

62,310.00 

Illinois,     1917-1918(2),     ... 

403.257 

25,299 

59,143.00 

55,000.00 

47 

63,869.00 

Illinois,    1918-1919,»**»    .  .  . 

418,949 

23,454 

53,136.00 

55,000.00 

58 

61,849.00 

Illinois,    total,     

.  .  .     2,373,233 

207,546 

$410,386.00 

$330,500.00 

354 

$372,078.00 

339,033 

29,649 

58,626.00 

47,214.00 

50 

53,282.00 

Indiana     1912-1913      

91,591 

4  550 

9  975  oo 

7 

7,500  00 

Indiana,    1913-1914,     

104,287 

12,687 

14,160.69 

g 

8,800.00 

Indiana    1914-1915         ..    .. 

104  502 

5  S39 

14  215  70 

8 

11,600  00 

Indiana,   1915-1910,    

117,454 

6,374 

11,637.08 

13,910.00 

8 

12,000.00 

Indiana    1910-1917     

119,441 

7,961 

12  322  29 

(5) 

7 

10,300.00 

Indiana,     1917-191S,     

126,013 

6,572 

5,649.53 

7 

10,300.00 

Indiana,    1918-19X9,     

130,400 

4,400 

6,302.45 

P.195.00 

7 

12.900.00 

Indiana,    total,     

793,688 

48,483 

$74,262.74 

$23,105.00 

52 

$73,400.00 

113,384 

6,926 

10,608.94 

11,552.00 

7 

10,485.00 

Iowa,    1912-1913,    

103,000 

8,039 

13,680.00 

15,000.00 

9 

10,040.00 

Iowa,    1913-1914,    

107,250 

8,002 

14,564.00 

15,000.00 

10 

7,540.00 

Iowa,    1914-1915,     

114,895 

7,688 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

11 

8,800.00 

Iowa,    1915-1916  

140,925 

8,347 

17,500.00 

17,500.00 

12 

11,490.00 

Iowa     1916-1917  

.    .        149,140 

9.C80 

17,511.00 

30  000  00 

13 

10,710.00 

Iowa,     1917-1918,     

159,251 

9,000 

18,000.00 

25,000.00 

11 

10,320.00 

Iowa,    1918-191  9,    

170,365 

11,114 

30,307.00 

38.222.00 

13 

14,810.00 

Icwa,     total,     

841,826 

53,231 

$112,88200 

$140,722.00 

70 

$63,670.00 

Iowa,    average    . 

140.304 

8.871 

18.813.00 

23.453.0C 

11 

10.611.00 

Johns  Hopkins,  1912-1913,    ... 
Jobns  Hopkins,   1913-1914,    ... 
Johns  Hopkins,   1914-1915,    ... 
Johns  Hopkins,  1915-1916,    ... 
Johns  Hopkins,  1916-1917,    ... 
Johns    Hopkins,    1917-1918,  .  .  . 
Jobns  Hopkins,  1918-1919,    ... 

VolB.  In 
Library. 
174,777 
182,678 
190,814 
195,879 
202,247 
208,237 
216,137 

Vols.  Added, 
1915-16. 
8,056 
7,901 
8,136 
5,065 
6,368 
5,990 
7,900 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1915-16. 
16,064.00 
18,743.45 
15,253.13 
15,729.57 
14,168.13 
13,280.15 
14,345.15 

Appropriation, 
1916-17. 
16.342.00 
22,000.00 
22,000.00 
18,500.00 
25,980.05 
26,273.39 
25,846.48 

Staff. 
15 
26 
14 
13 
16 
17 
17 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
11,584.00 
16,766.23 
11,837.50 
11.783.00 
13,542.50 
13,611.50 
17,060.00 

Johns    Hopkins,    total,"  

1,370,769 

49,416 

$107,583  58 

$156,941.92 

118 

$96,184.73 

Johns  Hopkins,   average,    
Kansas,   1912-1913  

195,823 
86,235 

7,059 
4,121 

15,369.08 
10,000.00 

22,420.27 
15,000.00 

16 
14 

13,740.67 
8,190.00 

Kansas     1913-1914,    

92,193 

5,102 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

14 

10,865.00 

Kansas,    1914-1915,    

101,940 

7,162 

15,000.00 

20,000.00 

16 

11,665.00 

Kansas,   1915-1916,    

110,341 

8,401 

20,000.00 

37,865.00 

17 

15,865.00 

Kansas    1916-1917     

117  598 

7,257 

20,000.00 

17,800.00 

19 

13,865.00 

Kansas,    1917-1918,    

123,817 

6,219 

17,800.00 

14,000.00 

19 

13,865.00 

Kansas    1918-1919     

130,632 

6,815 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

19 

17,400.00 

Kansas,    total,    

762,756 

45,137 

$115,800.00 

$137,665.00 

118 

$80,050.00 

Kansas,    average,     

108,965 

6,448 

16,542.00 

19,666.00 

16 

11,435.00 

Leland   Stanford,    1912-1913... 
Inland    Stanford,    1913-1914,.. 
Leland    Stanford,    1914-1915... 
Leland    Stanford,    1915-1916... 
Leland    Stanford,    1916-1917,.. 
Leland    Stanford,    1917-1918... 
Leland   Stanford,    1918-1919... 

221,720 
239,122 
263,657 
276,251 
287,634 
298,856 
310,230 

16,530 
17,402 
24,535 
12,982 
11.3S3 
11,550 
11,374 

42,658.00 
40,940.23 
58,076.70 
28,860.42 
25,021.20 
21,475.86 
26,313.69 

38,645.00 
56,802.00 
31,834.00 
37,223.00 
31,468.00 
30,400.00 
50,000.00 

24 
24 
25 
25 
24 
24 
23 

26,010.00 
27.425.00 
29.230.00 
29,750.00 
30,590.00 
32,510.00 
32,500.00 

Lelaud   Stanford,    total,    .  .  .  ... 
Leland  Stanford,  average,    .  .  . 

Michigan,    1912-1913,    

1,897,470 
271,067 

322,040 

105,706 
15,100 

17,731 

$243,346.10 
34,703.70 

34  533.00 

$276,372.00 
39,481.00 

34,533.00 

169 
24 

21 

$178,7ari.'lO 
25,540.00 

29  675  00 

Michigan,    1913-1914  

337,417 

15,600 

32,546.23 

32,735.00 

35 

25,975.00 

Michigan,    19J  4-1915  

352,718 

15,580 

23.902.55 

32.000.00 

35 

29  555.00 

Michigan,    1915-1916  

368,238 

15,723 

30,701.82 

32.000.00 

34 

29,654.17 

Michigan,    1916-1917,    

383,976 

15,734 

26,000  00 

35,000.00 

44 

38,449  00 

Michigan,    1917-1918,     

400  830 

17  033 

32  000  00 

26  850.00 

45 

44  780  00 

Michigan,    1918-1919     

413,666 

13,050 

30,145.84 

56,000.00 

60 

76,030.00 

Michigan,    total,     

2,578,885 

110,451 

$209,829.44 

$249,118.00 

308 

$274  118  17 

Michigan,    average  

368,412 

15  778 

29  975  63 

35,588.00 

44 

39  ]  59  73 

Minnesota,    1C12-1913,    

177  500 

18  672 

38  796  00 

43  891  00 

26 

29,680.00 

Minnesota,    1913-1S14,    

185,000 

21  264 

42  981  22 

41,564.00 

28 

30,745.00 

Minnesota,    1914-1915  

207  406 

22  406 

46  774  83 

51  084  00 

29 

33,010.00 

Minnesota,    1915-1916,    

230,842 

23  418 

40,076.16 

40,763.80 

30 

33,330.00 

Minnesota,    1916-1917,    

250  361 

19  519 

35  567  29(6) 

26,065.00 

36 

34,565.00 

Minnesota,    1917-1918  

266,000 

15,780 

28,993.04 

39,040.00 

31 

39,090.00 

Minnesota,    1918-1919,    

280,000 

14,855 

31  126.71 

35,205.00 

38 

51,240.00 

Minnesota,    total,     

1,597,103 

135,914 

$264  315  25 

$277,612.80 

212 

$251,000.00 

Minnesota,    averaee. 

228.157 

19.416 

37.759.32 

39.658.97 

30 

35.951.00 

Missouri     1912-1913     

Vols.  In       Vols.  Added, 
Library.            1916-17. 
118,617               8,139 
130,117              11,500 
138,133                8,916 
148,116                8,242 
153,738                6,375 
161,470                7,982 
166,816                5,706 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1916-17. 
15,000.00 
15,640.00 
13,837.00 
15,800.00 
11,500.00 
10,500.00 
8,000.00 

Appropriation 
1917-18. 
15,000.00 
15,640.00 
15,800.00 
13,800.00 
5,000.00 
9,500.00 
14,000.00 

Staff. 
13 
13 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
11,000.00 
10,500.00 
12,705.00 
12,705.00 
12,705.00 
12,705.00 
17,960.00 

Missouri,    1913-1914  

Missouri,    1914-1915,    

Missouri,    1915-1916  

Missouri     1916-19J  7,    

Missouri,    1917-1918,     

Missouri,   1918  1919     

1,017,007 
145,286 

105,451 
115,050 
121,270 
125,200 
132,098 
136,670 
145,000 

56,860 
8,122 

5,451 
7,320 
6,220 
7,495 
6,898 
5,620 
5,680 

$90,277.06 
12,896.00 

16,000.00 
17,000.00 
16,000.00 
16,600.00 
16,800.00 
15,000.00 
15,300.00 

$88,740.00 
12,677.00 

17,000.00 
17,000.00 
17,000.00 
17,000.00 
21,000.00 
20,000.00 
18,000.00 

101 
14 

13 
13 
13 
15 

16 
14 
15 

$77,575.00 
11,082.14 

11,000.00 
11,600.00 
11,600.00 
12,000.00 
13,170.00 
11,920.00 
17,320.00 

Missouri,    average,    

Nebraska,    19)2-1913  

Nebraska,   1913-1914,    

Nebraska,   1914-1915,    

Nebraska,   1915-1916  

Nebraska,   1916-1917  

Nebraska,    1917-1918  

Nebraska,   1918-1919,    

Nebraska,    total  

880,739 
125,819 

93,402 
153,687 
102,874 
163,154(3) 
168,801 
175,431 
119,575 

44,684 
6,383 

5,051 
4,024 
4,557 
4,691 
5,647 
6,630 
4,093 

$111,700.00 
15,957.00 

8,083.00 
8,855.85 
12,530.72 
6,548.64 
8,137.41 
(3)9,041.11 
10,878.11 

$127,000.00 
18,141.00 

8.150.00 
8,400.00 
8,400.00 
9,400.00 
9,125.00 
(3)8,525.00 
17,064.70 

99 
14 

10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
(3)11 
9 

$88,610.00 
12,658.00 

8,750.00 
8,960.00 
9,300.00 
12,045.00 
9,541.50 
(3)11,800.00 
10,535.87 

Nebraska,    average,    

Northwestern,    1912-1913  
Northwestern,    1913-1914(5),.. 
Northwestern,    1914-1915,    
Northwestern,   1915-1916,    
Northwestern,   1916-1917  
Northwestern,    1917-1918,    
Northwestern,    1918-1919,****. 

Northwestern,    total,    

976,924 
139,560 

48,647 
53,171 
55,843 
58,915 
62,008 
65,125 
66,420 

35,593 
5,084 

4,257 
4,024 
2,072 
4,072 
3,093 
3,117 
1,934 

$64,074.84 
9,153.54 

5,628.00 
5,821.83 
3,217.61 
4,130.00 
3,405.12 
3,472.99 
4,252.94 

$69,064.70 
9,866.38 

5,600.00 
4,800.00 
3,430.00 
4,375.00 
3,400.00 
3,400.00 
3,350.00 

76 
10 

11 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 

$70,932.37 
10,133.19 

5,320.00 
5,240.00 
3,470.00 
4,820.00 
5,640.00 
4,021.75 
4,845.76 

Northwestern,    average,     

North   Dakota,    1912-1913,    ... 
North   Dakota,    1913-1914,    .  .  . 
North  Dakota,  1914-1915  
North  Dakota,  1915-1916,    
North  Dakota,  1916-1917  
North   Dakota,    1917-1918,    ... 
North  Dakota,  1918-1919,    

North  Dakota,   total,    

410,129 

58,589 

284,903 
303,576 
,    164,628(4) 
175,625(7) 
185,985 
195,600 

23,669 
3,381 

12,738 
16,411 
16,257 
10,997(7) 
10,360 
8,409 

$29,928.49 
4,275.49 

6,840.46 
6,222.00 
8,061.00 
7,500.00 
8,202.00 
6,949.00 

$28,355.00 
4,050.00 

7,000.00 
6,811.00 
7,511.00 
8,500.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 

38 
5 

16 
15 
15 
21 

15 
18 

$33,357.51 
4,765.35 

10,709.00 
12,500.00 
18,925.00 
18,600.00 
19,000.00 
19,000.00 

North  Dakota,   average,    

Oberlin,   1913-1914(6),    

Oberlin,   1914-1915  

Oberlin,    1915-1916,    

Oberlin,    1916-1917,    

Oberlin,    1917-1918  

Oberlin,    1918-19)  9  

Oberlin,     total,     

1,130,317 
188.386 

75,172 

12.528 

$43,771.46 
7.295.74 

$44,822.00 
7.470.00 

100 
16 

$93,704.00 
15.622.0C 

Oberlin.    average.     , 

Ohio     1912-1913      

Vols.  in 
Library. 
126,034 

Vols.  Added, 
1913-14. 
9,238 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1913-14. 
20,000.00 

Appropriation. 
1914-15. 
15,000.00 

Staff. 
18 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
15,140.00 

Ohio     1913-1914,     

140,500 

12,000 

20,000.00 

18,350.00 

18 

18,047.27 

Ohio    1914-1915,    

147,265 

9,688 

18,350.00 

22,000.00 

18 

16,200.00 

Ohio    1915-1916     

160,877 

13,612 

22,000.00 

29,000.00 

22 

19,502.03 

Oliio    1916-1917,    

176,525 

15,648 

29,000.00 

30,000.00 

27 

24.680.00 

Ohio     1917-1918      

191,100 

14,673 

20,761.28 

26,000.00 

29 

27,420.00 

Ohio    1918-1919,    

202,820 

21,720 

26,000.00 

21,000.00 

33 

33,900.00 

Ohio,    total,     

1,145,121 

96,599 

$156,111.28 

$161,350.00 

165 

$130,387.1:7 

163,587 

13,799 

22,301.61 

25,907.00 

26 

18,626.75 

• 

Pennsylvania,    1912-1913,    
Pennsylvania,    1&13-1914  
Pennsylvania,    1914-1  915,     .... 
Pennsylvania,     1915-1916(5),  .  . 

375,109 
389,813 
413,519 
413,523 

450  956 

16,236 
19,610 
23,706 
18,004 
19  433 

25,730.00 
25,823.65 
17,915.95 
17,566.83 
20  587  00 

20,665.00 
23,296.39 
23,508.88 
20,587.00 
(8) 

27 
27 
29 
29 
32 

20,000.00 
21,087.50 
22,000.00 
22,201.00 
29,046.00 

Pennsylvania,    1917-1918,     
Pennsylvania,  1918-1919,   

466,769 
481,190 

15,813 
13,964 

29,217.53 
11,874.37 

11,018.76 
15,740.78 

28 
29 

23,920.00 
21,860.00 

2,990,879 

126,766 

$148,715.33 

$114,816.81 

201 

$160,114.50 

427,268 

18,109 

21,245.04 

16.402.40 

28 

22.873.00 

Princeton      1912-1913      

355,897 

18,150 

17,243.00 

17,000.00 

30 

15,700.00 

Princeton,    1913-3  914  

379,496 

25,408 

20,440.38 

24,300.00 

32 

21,500.00 

Princeton     131-1-1915,    

373,224 

41,239 

21,923.00 

45,000.00 

34 

23,690.12 

Princeton,   19X5-1916  
Princeton,   1916-1917,    

383,674 
397,126 

26,169 
15,252 

36,021.12 
23,124.94 

40.000.00 
15,284.53 

43 

47 

32,664.96 
34,339.24 

Princeton     1917-1918     

409,159 

12,033 

13,472.45 

21,358.38 

40 

30,994.77 

Princeton,    1918-1919  

429,286- 

22,786 

19,660.69 

25,000.00 

32 

32,844.32 

Princeton,     total,     

2,727,862 

161,037 

$151,885.58 

8187,942.91 

258 

3.192,733.41 

389,694 

23,005 

21,697.94 

26,848.98 

37 

27,533.34 

South  Dakota,  1912-1913  
South  Dakota,   1913-1914  
South  Dakota,  1914-1615,    
South  Dakota,  1915-1916,    
South  Dakota,   1916-1917,    
South   Dakota,    1917-1918,    ... 
South  Dakota,  1918-1919,    

23,000 
25,055 
30,000 
30,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,600 

2,000 
4,055  ' 
5,000 
2,220 
2,000 
1,760 
1,000 

4,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,930.00 
3,500.00 
4,125.00 
4,000.00 

3,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,930.00 
4,000.00 
4,125.00 
4,375.00 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2,350.00 
1,970.00 
2,570.00 
2,570.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,830.00 

South  Dakota,    total,    

207,655 

18,635 

$27,555.00 

$27,430.00 

15 

$16,720.00 

29,665 

2  662 

3,036  00 

3,918.00 

2 

2  388  00 

Texas,    1913-1914,     , 

100,744 

11,694 

17,000.00 

21,000.00 

18 

15,040.00 

Texas,    1914-1915  , 

109,032 

9,811 

21,620.00 

23,595.00 

14 

15,060  00 

Texas,    1915-1916,    

120,825 

13,026 

27,711.95 

27,853.40 

16 

16,500.00 

Texas,    1916-1917,    

134,242 

13,210 

33,668.99 

30,000.00 

17 

17,410.00 

Texas,    1917-1918,     

148,160 

13  487 

29  334.00 

34,894.00 

19 

20  760  00 

Texas,    1918-1919,    

165,678 

17,514 

36,858.30 

38,922.00 

21 

21,301.00 

Texas,    total,     

778,681 

78,742 

$166,193.24 

$176,264.00 

105 

$106  071  00 

Texas,    average. 

129.780 

13.123 

27.698  84 

29.377.00 

17 

17.678.00 

Washington     1012-1913  

Vols.  in       Vols.  Added, 
Library.            1914-15. 
52,614               4,310 
58,330                5,716 
64,991                6,661 
74,068                5,447 
80,307                6,239 
84,809                4,502 
89,727                4,958 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1914-15. 
9,800.00 
12,500.00 
12,000.00 
12,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,000.00 
20,000.00 

Appropriation, 
1915-16. 
12,000.00 
12,500.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
10,000.00 
6,500.00 
14,000.00 

Staff. 
6 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
12 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
8,640.00 
9,715.00 
12,130.00 
12,130.00 
13,180.00 
18,180.00 
16,865.00 

Washington    1913-1914     

Washington     1914-1915,    

Washington    1915-1916     

Washington    1916-1917,    

Washington     1917-1918  

Washington,  191S-1919  

504,846 
72,120 

204,000 
210,000 
235,400 
245,786 
257,295(9) 
(4)253,000 
269,120 

37,793 
5,399 

11,500 
14,400 
11,480 
10,386 
11,509 
7,990 
11,120 

$81,300.00 
11,614.00 

31,306.00 
32,194.00 
26,241.00 
28,977.22 
23,549.72 
21,600.00 
25,158.16 

$73,000.00 
10,428.00 

32,000.00 
30,745.00 
26,000.00 
27,550.00 
26.610.00 
26,775.00 
26,800.00 

64 
9 

19 
19 
20 
22 
22 
22 
23 

$85,810.00 
12,262.00 

24,220.00 
25,580.00 
26,585.00 
28,106.00 
28,786.00 
80,790.00 
84,360.00 

Wisconsin,    1912-1918(2),    
Wisconsin,    1913-1914(7),    .... 
Wisconsin,    1914-1915*  (2),    ... 
Wisconsin,    1910-1916(6),    
Wisconsin     19X6-1917  

Wisconsin,    1917-1918  

Wisconsin,    191S-1919.»"»»    .. 

1,674,601 
234,943 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,070,000 
1,095,000 
1,130,000 
1,253,830 

78,385 
11,197 

38,099 
37,546 
84,581 
57,000 
25,000 
35,797 
32,743 

$189,026.10 
27,003.72 

27,674.00 
34,043.00 
31,888.76 
44,271.00 
37,664.27 
35,955.74 
46,268.58 

$196,480.00 
28,068.00 

147 
21 

44 
45 
48 
46 
53 
42 
48 

$198,417.00 
28,345.00 

37,751.00 
40,671.00 
40,922.07 
47,000.00 
49,375.00 
48,049.08 
49,291.09 

Yale,    1912-1913  (3)      

Yale,    1918-1914,    

Yale,  1914-1915  

Yale,    1915-1916,    

45,000.00 
38,000.00 
24,346.00 
41,736.00 

Yale,  1916-1917,    

Yale,    1917-1918  

Yale,  1918-1919,   

Yale,    total,     

7,548,830 
1.078.404 

305,706 
43.672 

$257,765.35 
36.823.62 

$149,082.00 
21.297.00 

321 
45 

$313,059.24 
44.722.74 

Yale,    average.     .. 

STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1912-1913. 


Vols.  In 
Library. 

, 232,000 

, 259,737 

402,503 

, 516,774 

, 423,570 

Harvard 1,083,750 


Brown 

Calif  ornia(l), 

Chicago 

Columbia,     . . . 
Cornell,    


233,586 

91,591 

103,000 

174,777 

86,235 

221,720 

322,040 

177,500 

118,617 

105,451 

93,402 

48,647 

126,034 

375,109 

355,897 

23,000 

52,614 

204,000 

lale(3) 1,000,000 


Illinois  (4) 

Indiana,     

Iowa,    

Johns   Hopkins,    , 

Kansas 

I/eland  Stanford, 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri,     , 

Nebraska 

Northwestern,  . . 
North  Dakota,  . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania,     . . 

Princeton 

South  Dakota,  . 
Washington,  . . . 
Wisconsin(2),  .. 


Total 6,831,554 

Average,    233,262 


Expended  for 

Vols.  Added, 

Books,  etc.,    Appropriation, 

Total  Salary 

1912-13. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Staff. 

Account. 

8,600 

$23,766 

$21,000 

18 

$20,010 

21,231 

86,538 

33,950 

36 

41.650 

21,936 

42,374 

41,066 

70 

52,285 

26,223 

37,548 

55 

64,075 

13,870 

28,000 

28,000 

28 

27,500 

40,318 

106,965 

* 

116 

99,745 

24,057 

45,000 

50,000 

42 

37,400 

4,550 

9,975 

7 

7,500 

8,039 

13,680 

15,000 

9 

10,040 

8,056 

16,064 

16,342 

15 

11,584 

4,121 

10,000 

15,000 

14 

8,190 

16,530 

42,658 

38,645 

24 

26,010 

17,731 

34,533 

34,533 

21 

29,675 

18,672 

38,796 

43,891 

28 

29,680 

8,139 

15,000 

15,000 

13 

11,000 

5,451 

16,000 

17,000 

13 

11,000 

5,051 

8,083 

8,150 

10 

8,750 

4,257 

5,628 

5,600 

11 

5,320 

9,238 

20,000 

15,000 

18 

15,140 

16,236 

25,730 

20,665 

27 

20,000 

18,150 

17,243 

17,000 

50 

16,700 

2,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2 

2,350 

4,310 

9,800 

12,000 

6 

8,640 

11,500 

31,306 

82,000 

19 

24,220 

33,099 

27,674 

44 

37,751 

351,365 

$666,361 

$482,842 

694 

$626,215 

14,054 

26,654.44 

22,992.47 

27 

25,048.60 

*  Too  many  uncertain  Items  to  make  a  statement  possible. 

(1)  Figures  do  not  include  Bancroft  Library  and  some  departmental  libraries. 

(2)  Not  including  State  Historical  Society,  in  same  building. 

(3)  Not  including  Law  School  or  other  department  libraries. 

(4)  Figures  do  not  Include  Chicago  departments. 


STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1913-1914. 


Urown(l)  

Vols.  in 
Library. 
245  000 

Vols.  Added, 
1913-14. 
10  026 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1913-14. 

$16  876  25 

Appropriation, 
1914-15. 

Staff. 
16 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
$18  617  55 

Califomia(21,     

282,072 

22,325 

34,000.00 

$30,000.00 

40 

41,115.00 

431  544 

31  087 

37  908  97 

48  416  80 

86 

57  530  85 

Columbia!  3),     

608,361 

33,655 

50,147.79 

52,282.79 

106 

77,648  87 

Cornell     

439,517 

15  947 

27  000  00 

28  000  00 

23 

23  000  00 

Dartmouth,     

130,200 

3,778 

7,790.00 

10,310.00 

7 

10,075.00 

1,121,236 

38  375 

Illinois!  4),      

262,926 

29,340 

86,000.00 

51 

47,000.00 

104  287 

12  687 

14  160  69 

g 

8  800  00 

Iowa,    

107,250 

8,002 

14,564.00 

15,000.00 

10 

7,540.00 

Johns    Hopkins,     

182,678 

7,901 

18,743.45 

22,000.00 

26 

16,766.23 

92,193 

5,102 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

14 

10,865.00 

Leland  Stanford  

239,122 

17,402 

40,940.23 

56,802.00 

24 

27,425.00 

Michigan,    

337,417 

15,600 

32,546.23 

32,735.00 

35 

25,975.00 

Minnesota,     

185,000 

21,264 

42,981.22 

41,564.00 

28 

80,745.00 

130,117 

11,500 

15,640.00 

15,640.00 

13 

10,500.00 

115  050 

7,320 

17,000  00 

17,000  00 

13 

11,800  00 

North  western  (5),     

153,687 

4,924 

8,855.85 

8,400.00 

10 

8,960.00 

North   Dakota  

53,171 

4,524 

5,821.83 

4,800.00 

5 

5,240.00 

Oberlin(6),     

284,903 

12,738 

6,840.46 

7,000.00 

16 

10,709.00 

Ohio  

140,500 

12,000 

20,000.00 

18,350.00 

18 

18,047.27 

389,813 

19,610 

25,823.65 

23,296.39 

27 

21,087.50 

379,496 

25,408 

20,440.38 

24,300.00 

82 

21,500  00 

South   Dakota,    

25,055 

4,055 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

2 

1,970.00 

Texas  

100,744 

11,694 

17,000.00 

21,000.00 

18 

15,040.00 

Washington  

58,330 

5,716 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 

8 

9,715.00 

Wisconsin(7),     

210,000 

14,400 

32,194.00 

30,745.00 

19 

25,580.00 

Yale 

1  000  000 

S7  546 

34  043  00 

45 

40,671  00 

Total  

7,809,669 

443,926 

$657,818.00 

$540,141.98 

682 

$603,723.27 

Average.    . 

278,916 

15.845 

24.363.62 

23.484.43 

26 

22.360.12 

(1)  Includes  figures  of  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

(2)  Excludes  Lick  Obs.  and  agricultural  stations.     Salary  accounts  exclude  fund  for  student  assistants. 

(3)  Teacher*'   college  included  only  in  first  column;   number  of  assistants  includes  20   to  30  pages  and 
student  assistants. 

(4)  Not  including,  departments  located  at  Chicago. 

(5)  Figures  for  liberal  arts  library  only,  except  for.  total  number  of  volumes. 

(6)  Volumes  reported  include  some  pamphlets. 

(7)  Figures  do  not  include  State  Hist.  Library,  numbering  183,000  vols.,  in  same  building. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1914-1915. 


Vols.  In 
Library. 
215  000 

Vols.  Added, 
1914-15. 
15,000 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1914-15. 

$8,544.41 

Appropriation, 
1915-16. 
$]0  000  00 

Staff. 
10 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
$9  390  00 

California,     

304,662 

23,038      • 

(1)30,000.00 

30,000.00 

40 

46  110  00 

458,616 

28,280 

34,821.82 

40,568  68 

94 

72  028  00 

Columbia  

,  680,075 

21,714 

45,000.00 

50,000.00 

74 

68  000  00 

Ccrnell     

461,129 

15,615 

12,631.73 

23,90925 

21 

23  008  00 

Harvard  

Illinois     

326,893 

44,306 

57,225.00 

55,000.00 

51 

47  438  00 

104,502 

5,939 

14,215.70 

g 

11  goo  00 

114,895 

7,688 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

11 

8  800  00 

,  190,814 

8,136 

15,253.13 

22  000.00 

14 

11  837  50 

Kansas  

101,940 

7,162 

15,000.00 

20,000.00 

16 

11,665  00 

,  263,657 

24,535 

58,076.70 

31  834.00 

25 

29  230  00 

Michigan,    

352,718 

15,580 

23,902.55 

32,000.00 

85 

29  555.00 

207,406 

22,406 

46,774.83 

51,084.00 

29 

33  010  00 

,  138,133 

8  916 

13,837.00 

15  800  00 

15 

12  705  00 

Nebraska,    , 

,  121,270 

6,220 

16,000.00 

17,000.00 

13 

11  600  00 

102,874 

4,557 

12,530.72 

8  400  00 

10 

9  300  00 

North  Dakota,    

,  55,843 

2,672 

3,217.61 

3,430.00 

5 

5  470  00 

Oberlin      

803,576 

16,411 

6,222.00 

6  811  00 

15 

12  500  00 

Ohio      , 

,  147  265 

9  688 

18  350  00 

22  000  00 

18 

16  200  00 

413,519 

23,706 

17,915.95 

28,508.88 

29 

22  000  00 

373  224 

41,239 

21  923.00 

45  000  00 

84 

28  690  12 

Sooth  Dakota,    

30.000 

5,000 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

2 

2  570  00 

,  109,032 

9  811 

21  620  00 

23  595  00 

14 

15  060  00 

Washington,     

,  64,991 

6,661 

12,000.00 

10,000.00 

9 

12  130  00 

Wisconsin*  (2),    

,  235,400 

11,480 

26,241.00 

26,000.00 

20 

26  585  00 

Yale,     , 

,  1,000,000 

84,581 

31,888.76 

43 

4092207 

Total      

6  827  434 

470  341 

$583,191  18 

$585  940  81 

655 

$612  403  69 

Average.    . 

262.593 

18.097 

22.430.43 

24.414.20 

25 

23.438.60 

•(1)  Including  department  libraries  in  this  figure  only. 

•(2)  Not  including  State  Historical  Society  Library  of  185,000  volumes,  In  the  same  building. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1915-1916. 


Brown 

California(l), 

Chicago 

Columbia,    . . . 
Cornell,    


Vols.  In 
Library. 
222,000 
332,884 
485,847 
659,600 
474,382 


Vols.  Added, 
1915-36. 


Expended 
for  Books, 
1815-16. 
$8,208.83 
29,611.25 
32,315.40 
49,700.00 
21,410.00 


Appropriation, 


1916-17. 
$10,000.00 
80,025.00 
44,446.29 
60,000.00 
29,775.01 


Harvard 1,230,190 


Staff. 
12 
40 
93 
62 
29 


Total  Salary 
Account. 
$10,330.00 
44,393.06 
76,841.00 
70,950.00 
23,572.00 


6,706 

28,218 

31,723 

29,500 

14,117 

46,731  

IlHnois(2) 343,170  30,303  53,808.00  60,500.00  54  53,121.00 

Indiana 117,454  6,374  11,637.08  13,910.00  8  12,000.00 

Ifwa 140,925  8,347  17,500.00  17,500.00  12  11,490.00 

Johns  Hopkins,  195,879  5,065  15,729.57  18,500.00  13  11,783.00 

Kansas 110,341  8,401  20,000.00  37,865.00  17  15,865.00 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  276,251  12,982  28,860.42  37,223.00  25  29,750.00 

Michigan,  368,238  15,723  30,701.82  32,000.00  34  29,654.17 

Minnesota 230,842  23,418  40,076.16  40,763.80  30  33,330.00 

Missouri 148,116  8,242  15,800.00  13,800.00  15  12,705.00 

Nebraska 125,200  7,405  16,600.00  17,000.00  15  12,000.00 

Northwestern 163,154(3)  4,601  6,548.64  9,400.00  13  12,045.00 

North  Dakota,  58,915  4,072  4,130.00  4,375.00  4  4,820.00 

Oberlin 164,628(4)  16,257  8,061.00  7,511.00  15  18,925.00 

Ohio 160,877  13,612  22,000.00  29,000.00  22  19,502.03 

Pennsylvania(5),  413,523  18,004  17,566.83  20,587.00  29  22,201.00 

Princeton 383,674  26,169  36,021.12  40,000.00  43  82,664.96 

South  Dakota 30,000  2,220  3,930.00  3,930.00  2  2,570.00 

Texas 120,825  13,026  27,711.95  27,853.40  16  16,500.00 

Washington 74,068  5,447  12,000.00  8,000.00  9  12,130.00 

\Visconsin(6) 245,786  10,386  28,977.22  27,550.00  22  28,106.00 

Yale 1,070,000  57,000  44,271.00  45,000.00  46  47,000.00 

Total 8,346,769            454,229  $603,176.29  $686.514.50  680  $659,248.22 

Average 309,139             16,823  23,199.08  26,404.40  26  25,355.70 


(1)  Items  2  and  3  do  not  include  expense  of  department  libraries. 

(2)  Chicago  departments  not  included. 

(8)  Includes  professional  libraries.      Others  do  not. 

(4)  Total  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  818,443. 

(5)  Figures  in  last  four  columns  do  not  include  Law,  Museum,  and  Departments. 

(6)  Not  including  Historical  Library,  193,000  YOlusnes. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1916-1917. 


Vols.  In       V 
Library. 
252000(1) 

ols.  Added, 
1916-17. 
8,104 
22,308 
35,310 
24,683 
15,378 
56,404 
30,787 
.7,961 
9,080 
6,368 
7,257 
11,383 
15,734 
19,519 
6,375 
6,898 
5,647 
3,093 
10,997(7) 
15,048 
19,433 
15,252 
2,000 
13,210 
6,239 
11,509 
25,000 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1916-17. 
$8,525.00 
30,000.00 
34,722.42 
41,004.65 
18,910.14 
72,319.00 
56,074.00 
12,322.29 
17.511.00 
14,168.13 
20,000.00 
25,021.20 
26,000.00 
35,567.29(6) 
11,500.00 
16,800.00 
8,137.41 
3,405.12 
7,500.00 
29,000.00 
20,587.00 
23,124.94 
3,500.00 
33,668.99 
8,000.00 
23.549.72 
37,664.27 

Appropriation, 
1917-18.          Staff. 
56,700.00              9 
20,000.00            40 
48,046.54            93 
59,654.04             53 
31,851.66            18 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
$8,382.00 
52,040.00 
76,409.20 
74,790.82 
23,770.00 

California,     

355,192 

Chicago,     

517  936(2) 

Columbia,     

685,822 

489  655 

Ha  rvard,    

1,780,000 

Illinois,    

,  384,452(4) 

55,000.00 
(5) 

51 
7 
13 
16 
19 
24 
44 
30 
15 
16 
13 
5 
21 
27 
32 
47 
2 
17 
10 
22 
53 

62,310.00 
10,300.00 
10,710.00 
13,542.50 
13,865.00 
30,590.00 
38,449.00 
34,565.00 
12,705.00 
13,170.00 
9,541.50 
5,640.00 
18,600.00 
24,680.00 
29,046.00 
34,339.24 
3,000.00 
17,410.00 
13,180.00 
28,786.00 
49,375.00 

$709,196.26 
27,276.77 

119  441 

Iowa  

149,140 

30,000.00 
25,980.05 
17,800.00 
31,468.00 
35,000.00 
26,065.00 
5,000.00 
21,000.00 
9,125.00 
3,400.00 
8,500.00 
30,000.00 
(S) 

202  247 

Kansas,    

,  117,598 

Iceland    Stanford,     

287  634 

Michigan,     , 

,  383,976 

Minnesota,    

250  361 

Missouri,    

153,738 

Nebraska,    

132  098 

Northwestern  , 

168,801 

North   Dakota,    , 

62  008 

Oberlin  

175,625(7) 

Ohio  

176,525 

Pennsylvania  

450,956 

Princeton  

397,126 

15,284.53 
4,000.00 
30,000.00 
10,000.00 
26,610.00 
38,000.00 

South   Dakota,    

'.  .          32  000 

Texas,    

134,242 

Washington  

80  307 

Wisconsin  

257,295(9) 

Yale  

1,095  000 

Total  

9,291,175 

411,577 
15,243 

$638.582.57 
23,651.20 

$588,484.77 
24,520.19 

697 

26 

Average,    

.    .  .    .        344  117 

(1)  Includes  figures  for  John  Carter  Browu  Library. 

(2)  Includes  only  bound  and  accessioned  volumes. 

l3)  Does  not  include  books  bought  for  departments  from  their  own  funds,  but  number  of  volumes  shown 
in  total  accessions. 

(4)  Does  not  include  departments  in  Chicago. 

(5)  Not  yet  determined. 

(6)  $16,704.35  held  for  payment  for  books  ordered  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  war. 

(7)  Bound  volumes  only. 

(8)  Not  yet  appropriated. 

<9)  State  Historical  Society  Library,  located  in  same  building,  201,000  volumes. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1917-1918. 


Brown, 

California, 

Chicago, 

Colorado, 

Columbia, 

Cornell,     . . 


Vols.  In 
Library. 
245,000 
374,269 
545,890 
112,747 
711,416 
557,931 


Vols.  Added, 
1917-18. 


Expended 

for  Books, 

1917-18. 


Appropriation, 
1918-19. 


Staff. 

10 

(1)35 
96 
12 
51 
20 


Harvard 1,854,900 


Total  Salary 
Account. 
$10,650.00 
(1)54,000.00 
84,651.56 
6,500.00 
75,701.11 
22,830.00 


9,235  $10,553.61  $8,000.00 

19,374  (1)15,000.00  (1)25.000.00 

28,461  34,462.38  50,700.28 

7,384  2,444.36  3,500.00 

24,137  32,709.80  46,728.62 

16,322  18,224.29  49,074.45 

61,800  

Illinois(2),     403,257              25,299  59,143.00  55,000.00  47  63,860.00 

Indiana 126,013                6,572  5,649.53    •       7  10,300.00 

Iowa 159,251                9,000  18,000.00  25,000.00  11  10,320.00 

Johns    Hopkins,     208,237                5,990  13,280.15  26,273.39  17  13,611.50 

Kansas 123,817                6,219  17,800.00  14,000.00  19  13,865.00 

Leland  Stanford, 298,856             11,550  21,475.86  30,400.00  24  82,510.00 

Michigan 400,830              17,033  32,000.00  26,850.00  45  44,780.00 

Minnesota 266,000              15,780  28,993.04  39,040.00  31  39,090.00 

Missouri,     161,470                7,982  10,500.00  9,500.00  15  12,705.00 

Nebraska,    136,670                5,620  15,000.00  20,000.00  14  11,920.00 

Northwestern 175,431                6,630  (3)9,041.11  (3)8,525.00       (3)11        (3)11,800.00 

North    Dakota 65,125                3,117  3,472.99  3,400.00  4  4,021.75 

Obeilin 185,985              10,360  8,202.00  7,500.00  15  19,000.00 

Ohio,     191,100              14,673  20,761.28  26,000.00  29  27,420.00 

Pennsylvania 466,769              15,813  29,217.53  11,018.76  28  23,920.00 

Princeton 409,159              12,033  13,472.45  21,358.38  40  30,994.77 

South    Dakota 33,000                1,760  4,125.00  4,125.00  2  3,000.00 

Texas,     148,160              13,487  29,334.00  34,894.00  19  20,760.00 

Washington 84,809                4,502  7,000.00  6,500.00  10  13,180.00 

Wisconsin,     (4)253,000                7,990  21,600.00  26,775.00  22  30,790.00 

Yale 1,130,000              35,797  35,955.74  24,346.00  42  48,049.08 

Total 9,829,092            403,640  $517,418.12  $603,508.88  676  $740,229.69 

Average 351,037             14,422  19,163.63  23,211.88  25  27,415.91 


(1)  For  General  Library  only. 

(2)  Not  including  Chicago  departments. 

(3)  Not  including  Law,  Medical,  or  Dentistry. 

(4)  Not  including  Historical  Library,  201,000  volumes,  In  same  building. 
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STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES,  1918-1919. 


Vols.  In 
library. 
....        253,000 

Vols.  Added, 
1918-19. 
7,829 

Expended 
for  Books, 
1918-19. 
$10,788.00 

Appropriation, 
1919-20. 
$10,500.00 

Staff. 
12 

Total  Salary 
Account. 
$13,270.00 

California,**    

....        392  682 

18,527 

26,000.00 

37,642.00 

31 

56,840.00 

Chicago,     , 

.  .  .  .  .        570,849 

25,866 

40,833.72 

62,163.74 

96 

90,308.79 

....        115,264 

4,179 

13,780.26 

13,800.00 

9 

9,715.00 

Columbia,    

709,845 

23,154 

43,023.86 

99,393.70 

57 

60,350.00 

Cornell  

603,100 

24,494 

25,355.91 

50,032.64 

20 

24,825.00 

Illinois,****    

418,949 

23,454 

53,136.00 

55,000.00 

58 

61,849.00 

130,400 

4,400 

6,302.45 

9,195.00 

7 

12,900.00 

Iowa,    

170,365 

11,114 

30,307.00 

38,222.00 

13 

14,810.00 

Johns   Hopkins,    

216,137 

7,900 

14,345.15 

25,846.48 

17 

17,060.00 

Kansas,    

130,632 

6,815 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

19 

17,400.00 

Leland  Stanford,    

310,230 

11,374 

26,313.69 

50,000.00 

23 

32,500.00 

413,666 

13,050 

30,145.84 

56,000.00 

60 

76,030.00 

Minnesota,    

280,000 

14,855 

31,126.71 

35,205.00 

38 

51,240.00 

Missouri,    

166,816 

5,706 

8,000.00 

14,000.00 

15 

17,960.00 

Nebraska,    

145,000 

5,680 

15,300.00 

18,000.00 

15 

17,320.00 

Northwestern,  ****    

119,575 

4,093 

10,878.11 

17,064.70 

9 

10,535.87 

North  Dakota,    

66,420 

1,934 

4  252  94 

3,350.00 

4 

4,845.76 

Oberlln,     

195,600 

8,409 

6,949.00 

7,500.00 

18 

19,000.00 

Ohio,     

202,820 

21,720 

26  000.00 

21,000.00 

33 

33,900.00 

481  190 

13  964 

11  874  37 

15  740  78 

29 

21,860.00 

Princeton,    

429,286 

22,786 

19,660.69 

25,000.00 

82 

32,844.32 

South   Dakota,    

34  600 

1  600 

4  000  00 

4,375.00 

3 

3,830.00 

Texas  

.  .    .  .        165  678 

17  514 

36  858  30 

38  922  00 

21 

21,301.00 

Washington,     

89,727 

4  938 

20  000  00 

14,000.00 

12 

16,865.00 

Wisconsin,*****    

269,120 

11,120 

25,158.16 

26,800.00 

23 

34,360.00 

Yale,    

1,253,830 

32,743 

46  268.58 

41,736.00 

48 

49,291.09 

Total,     

8,334,781 

349,198 

$604,658.74 

$808,489.04 

722 

$823,010.83 

Average.    . 

308.695 

12.933 

22.394.76 

29.944.03 

27 

30.481.51 

•  Not  including  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

**  Not  including  departmental  libraries. 

•••  Figures  to  be  supplied  later. 

••••  Not  including  departments  at  Chicago. 

••*••  Not  including  Historical  Library,  212,275  volumes,  in  same  building. 
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General  Averages  for  Seven  Years,  Twenty-seven  Libraries. 

Average  Vols.    Vols.  Added.     Exp.  for  Books.        Staff.  Salaries. 

298,251  15,345  $23,122.45  26  $25,911.03 


Analysis  of  these  averages  shows  that  for  twenty-seven  libraries  the 
average  staff  member  cared  for  about  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  (11,500) 
volumes  and  five  hundred  and  ninety  (590)  additions.  Thirteen  libraries 
having  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  cared  for  ten  thousand 
volumes  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  additions  per  staff  member,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  fourteen  libraries  with  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes  cared  for  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes  and  added 
five  hundred  and  forty  volumes  per  staff  member.  This  suggests  that  the 
difference  between  the  functioning  use  of  a  large  collection  and  of  a  small 
collection  is  represented  by  about  one  thousand  (1,000)  volumes  less  cared 
for  and  ninety  (90)  less  added;  or,  roughly,  the  average  staff  members  in 
the  small  library  can  care  for  ten  per  cent,  more  books  and  add  twenty  per 
cent,  more  additions  than  the  average  staff  member  in  the  large  library,  the 
difference  presumably  going  to  the  functioning  of  the  library  in  use — i.  e., 
the  larger  library  being  more  used  in  calling  for  staff  help  than  the  small 
library.  . 

Brown,    average, 
California,    aver 
Chicago,    average, 
Columbia,    average, 
Cornell,     average 
Harvard,    averag 
Indiana,    average, 
Illinois,    average, 
Iowa,    average, 
Johns   Hopkins, 
Kansas,   average, 
Leland  Stanford, 
Michigan,    average, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri,    average, 
Nebraska,    average, 
Northwestern,   av< 
North   Dakota,    ai 
Oberlin,    average, 
Ohio,    average, 
Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,    average, 
South   Dakota,    t 
Texas,    average, 
Washington,    average, 
Wisconsin,    average, 


237,714 

9,357 

12,466.01 

11,033.00 

12 

12,949.93 

•age,  

328,785 

22,145 

28,735.60 

29  516  00 

37 

48  020  00 

e  

487,597 

28,951 

36,776.95 

47,915.47 

89 

72,864.90 

ige,  

645,984 

26,152 

42,737.30 

52  579  87 

65 

70  216  50 

i 

492,754 

16  534 

21  647  43 

24  377  57 

22 

24  072  00 

je,  

.  1,414,015 

48,725 

89,642  00 

113,384 

6  926 

10  608  94 

11  552  00 

7 

10  485  00 

339,033 

29,649 

58,626.00 

47  214  00 

50 

53  282  00 

140,304 

8,871 

18,813.00 

23,453  00 

11 

10,611  00 

average,  .  .  . 

195,823 
108  965 

7,059 
6  448 

15,369.08 
16  542  00 

22,420.27 
19  666  00 

16 
16 

13,740.67 
11  435  00 

,  average,  .  . 

271,067 
368  412 

15,100 
15  778 

34,763.70 
29  975  63 

39,481.00 
35  588  00 

24 
44 

25,540.00 
39  159  73 

rage,  

228,157 

19,416 

37,759.32 

39  658  97 

30 

35  951  00 

ge,  

145,286 

8,122 

12  896  00 

12  677  00 

14 

11  082  14 

ige,  

125,819 

6,383 

15,957.00 

18,141.00 

14 

12  658  00 

.verage  , 
average,  
e,  

139,560 
58,589 
188,386 

5,084 
3,381 
12  528 

9,153.54 
4,275.49 
7  295  74 

9,866.38 
4,050.00 
7  470  00 

10 
5 
16 

10,133.19 
4,765.35 
15  622  00 

163,587 

13,799 

22,301.61 

25  907  00 

26 

18  626  75 

verage  

427,268 
S89  694 

18,109 
23  005 

21,245.04 
21  697  94 

16,402.40 

26  848  98 

28 
37 

22,873.50 
27  533  34 

average,  

29,665 
129  780 

2,662 
13  123 

3,936.00 

27  698  84 

3,918.00 
29  377  00 

2 
17 

2,388.00 
17  678  00 

erage,  

72,120 

5,399 

11,614.00 

10  428  00 

9 

12  262  00 

•age,  

234,943 

11  197 

27  003  72 

28  068  00 

21 

28  345  00 

.  1,078.404 

43.672 

36.823.62 

21.297.00 

45 

44.722.74 

16 


Grand  Totals  for  Seven  Years,  Twenty-seven  Libraries. 


Total  Vols.       Vols.  Added.     Exp.  for  Books. 
56,759,457  2,864,923  $4,240,329.01 


Staff. 
4,685 


Salaries. 
$4,565,340.95 


These  figures  indicate  in  round  numbers  a  total  of  8,000,000  volumes  in 
twenty-seven  libraries,  with  additions  of  400,000  volumes  per  year,  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000  for  purchase  and  $750,000  for  salaries. 

Brown,    total 1,664,000  65,500            $87,262.10 

California,     total,     2,301,498  155,021  $201,149.25 

Chicago,     total 3,413,185  202,663  $257,438.71 

Columbia,     total 4,521.893  183,066  $299,161.10 

Cornell,    total,     3,449,284  115,"743  $151,532.07 

Harvard,    total 7,070,076  243,628  $179,284.00 

Illinois,    total £,373,233  2t>7,546  $410,386.00 

Indiana,    total 793,688  48,483           $74,262.74 

Iowa,    total 841,826  53,231  $112,882.00 

Johns  Hopkins,   total 1,370,769  49.416  $107,583.58 

Kansas,    total,     762,756  45,137  $115,800.00 

Inland    Stanford^   total,    1,897,470  105,706  $243,346.10 

Michigan,    total 2,578,885  110,451  $209,829.44 

Minnesota,    total,     •  •  1,597,103  135,914  $264,315.25 

Missouri,     totai, 1,017,007  56,860            $90,277.00 

Nebraska,    total,     880,739  44.884  $111,700.00 

North  Dakota,    total 410,129  23,669           $29,928.49 

Northwestern,    total 976,924  35,593           $64,074.84 

Oberlin,    total, •  1,130,317  75,172            $43,774.46 

Onio,     total 1,145,121  96,599  $156,111.28 

Pennsvlvania,    total 2,990,879  126,766  $148,715.33 

Princeton,    total,    2,727,862  161,037  $151,885.58 

South    Dakota,    total,     207,655  18,635           $27,555.00 

Texas,    total,     778,681  78,742  $166,193.24 

Washington,    total,    504,846  37,793            $81,300.00 

Wisconsin,    total,     1,674,601  78,385  $189,026.10 

Yale,   ttotal,     7,548,830  305,706  $257,765.35 


'$66,200.00 
$206,617.00 
$335,408.33 
$368,059.15 
$240,643.01 

87 
262 
628 
458 
159 

$90,649.55 
$336,144.00 
$510,054.40 
$491,515.80 
$168,505.00 

$330,500.00 

354 

$372,978.00 

$23,105.00 

52 

$73,400.00 

$140,722.00 

70 

$63,670.00 

$156,941.92 

118 

$96,184.73 

$137,665.00 

118 

$80,050.00 

$270,^72.00 

169 

$178,785.00 

§249,118.00 

308 

$274,118.17 

$277,612.80 

212 

$251,660.07 

$88,740.00 

101 

$77,575.00 

$127,000.00 

99 

$88,610.00 

$28,355.00 

38, 

$33,327.51 

$69,064.70 

76* 

$70,932.37 

$44,822.00 

100 

$93,734.00 

$161,350.00 

165 

$130,387.27 

$114,816.81 

201 

$160,114.50 

$187,942.91 

258 

$192,733.41 

$27,430.00 

15 

$16,720.00 

$176,264.00 

105 

$106,071.00 

$73,000.00 

64 

$85,840.00 

$196,480.00 

147 

$198,417.00 

$149,082.00 

321 

$313,059.24 

17 

Editor's  Note. 

These  most  useful  figures  have  been  compiled  annually  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gerould,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose  work  has  put  all  university 
librarians  in  his  debt.  He  himself  is  most  modest  in  the  matter,  and  recog- 
nizes the  necessary  limitations  and  deficiencies  of  such  figures,  but  has  con- 
sented to  their  publication.  It  was  hoped  that  some  comments  and  explana- 
tions might  be  received  from  him  in  time  for  the  meeting.  In  default  of  this 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gerould 's  request  called  for  the  exclusion  of  pages 
and  student  help  from  the  staff  and  from  the  salary  account,  and  various 
other  matters,  which  are,  in  fact,  not  uniform  in  the  returns.  The  discussion 
by  others  brings  out  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  taken  of  the  use  of  such 
figures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Gerould 's  statistics  will,  when  sufficiently 
analyzed,  form  a  basis  of  sound  information  for  our  guidance.  Mr.  Gerould 
is  responsible  for  the  tables  only,  not  for  the  averages,  totals  and  generali- 
zations given  above. 

DISCUSSION 

Pitfalls  of  Comparative  Statistics. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson — The  information  contained  in  the  "Statistics  of  Uni- 
versity Libraries"  is  no  doubt  of  service  to  university  administrators,  as 
well  as  librarians.  At  the  same  time  it  must  have  struck  many  of  us  that  in 
their  present  rather  meager  form  they  are  likely  to  prove  misleading,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  less  experienced.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  safe  to  submit  them  as  they  stand  to  university  trustees,  or  similar  admin- 
istrative authorities  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
different  libraries,  the  conditions  under  which  they  operate,  the  situation 
with  reference  to  departmental  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  number 
and  character  of  their  catalogues,  of  students,  faculty,  and  other  users, 
extent  of  circulation,  reserves,  etc.  Only  a  librarian  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  various  institutions  and  the  details  herewith  enumerated  is  really 
in  a  position  to  make  allowance  for  the  rather  surprising  discrepancies  in 
figures  found  to  exist  between  libraries  of  approximately  equal  size. 

The  following  incident  may  serve  to  prove,  or  at  any  rate  to  illustrate,  my 
contention:  A  prominent  librarian  in  attendance  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer- 
ence, January  1-3,  1920,  received  a  copy  of  the  Statistics  of  the  University 
Libraries  distributed  on  that  occasion.  He  evidently  proceeded  to  divide 
the  total  salaries  for  each  institution  by  the  total  number  of  assistants 
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reported,  thus  securing  what  seemed  to  him  a  fair  average  of  salaries  for 
each  library.  He  accordingly  found  that  the  average  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  Library  was  $946.00,  as  against  $1,800.00  or  more  for  certain  other 
institutions.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  our  assistants  he  denounced  the  situation 
in  most  emphatic  terms.  Had  he  been  more  familiar  with  the  real  facts,  and, 
in  particular,  had  he  been  in  possession  of  detailed  information  as  to  what 
the  figures  under  the  headings  "Staff"  and  "Total  Salaries"  in  the  differ- 
ent institutions  actually  covered,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  less  hasty  in 
pronouncing  judgment. 

In  answering  Mr.  GeroulcTs  questionnaire,  I  find  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  Library  had  included  under  "Staff"  all  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  salary  roll,  even  apprentices  and  assistants  working  on  part  time  in  the 
departmental  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  Evidently  this  was  not  done  by 
all  the  institutions  reporting.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  the  depart- 
mental libraries  and  reading  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  main  reading  room, 
periodical  reading  room  and  reserved  book  room  in  the  general  library, 
number  eighteen,  all  told.  Not  all  of  these  libraries  and  reading  rooms  are 
manned  by  paid  assistants.  There  are,  however,  twenty-three  persons  on 
the  salary  roll  occupied  exclusively  with  the  work  of  these  eighteen  depart- 
ments or  branches,  their  total  salaries  being  $21,020.  In  explanation  of 
these  figures  it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  fill  all  the 
places  referred  to  by  professionally  trained  assistants.  Moreover,  as  already 
intimated,  some  of  them  render  only  part-time  service. 

Anyone  familiar  with  conditions  at  the  University  of  Chicago  must  know 
that,  because  of  the  extensive  reorganization  now  going  forward,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  budget  must  be  devoted  to  a  clearing  up  of  the  huge 
accumulation  of  arrears,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  it  is  of  first  importance  to 
secure  and  hold  the  services  of  persons  competent  to  do  their  share  in 
pushing  the  recataloguing  and  reelassification,  and  in  a  general  way  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  sound  and  lasting  library  organization.  That  this  has 
a  tendency  to  hold  down  salaries  somewhat  in  departments  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  reorganization,  particularly  the  departmental  libraries, 
goes  without  saying. 

Even  of  more  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the  low  average  of  salaries,  as 
reported  by  the  librarian  mentioned  above,  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  ninety-six 
assistants  reported  under  the  heading  "Staff,'  twenty-two  were  serving 
part  time  (from  one-third  to  two-thirds  time).  Two  others  were  practically 
pensioners,  drawing  salary,  but  not  rendering  any  service  to  speak  of.  As  a 
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partial  offset  against  this  might  be  cited  some  overtime  paid  for  on  the 
regular  budget. 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  comparative  statistics  are  to  be 
published,  the  reporting  institutions  should  be  asked  to  furnish  more  de- 
tailed statements.  The  statistics  should,  at  any  rate,  offer  opportunity  for 
a  comparison,  not  only  of  the  total  salary  budget  and  number  of  assistants 
in  each  library,  but  each  department  should  be  listed  separately,  and  in 
each  department  the  different  positions  specified.  Further,  it  will  be  well 
to  indicate  the  number  of  readers,  stack  calls,  reserved  books  per  year,  term 
or  quarter,  full  figures  covering  circulation  and  use,  number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  added,  catalogued  and  classified.  It  will  also  be  desirable  to 
add  some  information  as  regards  the  catalogues  and  the  classification,  e.  g., 
whether  one  or  more  catalogues  are  kept  up,  what  sort  of  questions  the 
catalogues  are  presumed  to  answer  and  how  fully,  also  the  system  of  classi- 
fication in  use.  It  makes  considerable  difference  whether  one  library  spends 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  title  in  cataloguing  and  classification,  another  fifty 
to  sixty  cents.  The  first,  provided  always  that  the  books  in  the  two  institu- 
tions are  of  approximately  the  same  character,  is  preparing  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  provisional  or  temporary  entry.  The  other  is  doing  the  work 
once  and  for  all,  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  done  over  again,  and  no 
matter  how  extensive  the  additions  to  the  library,  they  may  be  absorbed 
and  assimilated  without  bringing  the  authorities  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion which  shall  mean  either  serious  deterioration  in  service  or  costly  and 
extensive  reorganization. 

I  beg  to  submit  these  brief  observations,  hoping  that  they  may  serve  to 
bring  out  other  features  of  the  comparative  statistics,  which  may  require 
consideration  and  possibly  some  modification  before  they  are  made  generally 
available. 
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CONTRIBUTION. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  BINDERY  STATISTICS. 


Before  Aug    1     1904    

Vols. 
2.000 

Pam. 
1,000 

Folder 
Pam. 

Gilding. 
20,000 

Cost. 

Cost 
Per  Vol. 

1904-5     , 

1,519 

1,890 

5,739 

$1,661.22 

$0.94 

1905-6     

,  .  .    .        1,525 

892 

6,942 

1,570.83 

.80 

1906-7     , 

.  .  .  .  .        2,256 

1,391 

8,682 

2,218.01 

.85 

1907-8     

2,428 

852 

11,489 

2,073.19 

.71 

1908-9 

3  426 

846 

15,523 

2,719.88 

.68 

11  154 

5  871 

48  375 

$10  243  13 

1909-10     

2,599 

702 

1,065 

15,841 

$3,160.41 

$1.04 

1JHO-11     

4,027 

521 

2,468 

20,087 

3,591.30 

.78 

1911-12     

....        2,317 

471 

7,502 

20,265 

3,101.88 

1.03 

1912-13     , 

2,399 

244 

9,363 

16,934 

3,100.60 

1.04 

1913-14     

3,220 

343 

2,701 

23,516 

3,198.19 

.81 

1914-15     

3  402 

303 

4  091 

24,787 

4,072.95 

1  01 

1915-16     , 

,  ....        4,177 

477 

11,074 

29,505 

3,648.35 

.60 

1916-17     , 

3,854 

528 

7,003 

15,221 

4,401.71 

92 

1917-18     

3  925 

538 

6  239 

7  283 

4  425  00 

1  01 

1918-19     , 

4,721 

3,885 

2,564 

2,950 

3,568  14 

69 

34,644 

8,012 

54,070 

176,189 

$36,268.53 

Grand    total    . 

.      47.798 

14.883 

54.070 

244.564 

S46.511.66 

AT..  SO.Sfi 
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III. 
THE  COST  OF  UPKEEP  OF  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 


By  Andrew  Keogh,  Librarian,  Yale  University  Library. 


Abstract. 

In  planning  a  memorial  library  building  an  important  consideration  is  the 
amount  of  endowment  needed  to  keep  the  building  in  a  condition  befitting 
a  memorial. 

A  library  building,  if  not  endowed,  is  a  liability  as  well  as  an  asset,  much 
of  a  library's  income  going  for  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  struc- 
ture, instead  of  being  devoted  to  books  and  bibliographic  service. 

What  is  the  cost  of  physical  upkeep  of  library  buildings,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, what  is  the  relation  between  the  upkeep  and  the  cost  of  the  building? 

It  is  difficult  to  get  figures  on  upkeep,  because  there  is  no  generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  it.  Many  library  expense  accounts  show  no  charge  for 
light,  heat,  and  janitor  service,  because  these  are  provided  out  of  general 
university  or  municipal  funds.  Figures  differ,  too,  with  the  age  of  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  the  frequency  and  amount  of  structural  alteration, 
the  standards  of  cleanliness  and  repair,  and  the  general  level  of  prices. 
The  sum  needed  for  endowment  is  conditioned  also  by  the  changing  yield  on 
investments. 

On  inquiry  it  is  found  that  if  one  defines  upkeep  as  including  the  elements 
common  to  all  buildings  of  a  public  character,  (heat,  light,  water,  power, 
janitors  and  cleaning  supplies,  repairs  and  alterations,  replacements,  insur- 
ance and  taxation),  but  omitting  depreciation,  the  annual  outlay  on  a 
library  building  is  from  2  to  2Vz  per  cent  of  its  first  cost.  With  money 
yielding  5  per  cent  annually  this  means  an  endowment  equal  to  40  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building. 
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IV. 
BOOK  POVERTY  AND  BOOK  PURCHASE. 


By  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson,  Librarian  of  Princeton  University. 


The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  preprinted  and  is  in  your  hands.  It 
covers  (1)  The  Poverty  of  American  Libraries  in  the  Matter  of  Research 
Books,  and  (2)  sundry  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  research  books. 

1.   Poverty  in  Research  Books. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  beginning  with  the 
Portland  meeting  in  1905,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  called  attention  some- 
what insistently  to  the  fact  that  there  are  perhaps  five  million  books  in  the 
world  for  which  a  research  librarian  in  one  of  the  larger  universities  is  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  any  day,  and  of  which  at  least  two  millions  cannot  be 
found  in  any  library  in  this  country,  while  two  millions  more  can  be  used 
only  by  going  to  some  other  library  than  the  worker's  own,  or  borrowing 
from  some  such  library.  The  enormous  amount  of  time  lost  to  research 
workers  and  the  enormous  handicap  on  research,  especially  in  the  historical 
and  linguistic  sciences,  through  books  left  unconsulted,  is  obvious  to  any 
research  librarian,  and  it  is  one  of  the  standing  puzzles  to  such  librarians 
that  research  foundations  have  left  this  huge  and  easily  repaired  waste  go 
on  so  long  after  librarians  have  worked  out  definite  methods  for  supplying 
lack,  and  need  only  the  capital  to  apply  these  methods  in  order  to  effect 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  years  of  valuable  research 
time. 

In  spite  of  fine  efforts  made  by  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  the  Chicago  group  and  others,  under 
the  handicap  of  competitive  methods  of  purchase  and  unrelated  efforts,  and 
in  spite  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  to  improve  the  means  of  learning  the  con- 
tents of  one  another's  libraries  and  borrowing  from  one  another,  the  relative 
situation  has  not  improved  much  since  1905;  i.  e.,  the  development  of  re- 
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search  work  requiring  book  sources  has  been  faster  than  the  improvement  in 
material. 

The  work  of  the  House  Inquiry  Commission  was  an  eye-opener  to  its  hun- 
dreds of  workers  in  the  matter  of  our  poverty  in  books,  as  Mr.  Keogh  and 
others  have  pointed  out.  It  often  happened  that  a  list  of  books  most 
urgently  wanted  by  some  specialist  on  some  very  live  topic,  say  Fiume, 
would  go  out  to  the  eight  most  likely  libraries,  and  not  more  than  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  books  would  be  found  in  any — often  none  at  all. 

This  has  made  them  at  least  realize  what  research  librarians  have  realized 
all  along,  and  have  been  hammering  at  in  every  way  that  they  knew  how, 
i.  e.,  that  the  so-called  ''best  books"  or  "high  lights"  policy  of  book  acces- 
sions which  has  ruled  in  our  libraries  for  so  long  was  fundamentally  wrong 
and  was  becoming  inexcusably  wrong.  The  policy  has  resulted  in  over- 
stocking American  libraries  with  the  commonplaces  of  world  literature  and 
with  the  museum  books,  i.  e.,  rare  and  unique  books,  while  it  has  failed  to 
acquire  the  millions  of  inexpensive  books  which  become  high  lights  the 
moment  they  are  wanted  for  use — in  short,  when  they  become  the  field  onto 
which  the  searchlight  of  research  is  flashed. 

The  result  of  the  old  policy  has  been  to  force  up  prices  artificially. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  cooperative  listing  in  order  to  know  what  other 
libraries  have  and  cooperative  purchase  in  order  to  supply  the  lack.  The 
simple  need  is  for  an  organizing  body  with  a  moderate  capital  to  produce 
joint  lists  and  to  purchase,  or  secure  cooperation  in  purchase,  so  as  not  only 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  lending  copies,  but  to  see  that  these  are 
properly  distributed  geographically  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  use  in 
minimum  time,  whether  it  is  time  in  going  to  the  book  or  having  the  book 
brought  to  the  user. 

Details  in  these  matters  are  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  of  which 
this  is  the  summary. 

2.   The  Purchase  of  Research  Books. 

The  problem  of  research  book  purchase  is  the  problem  of  follow-up. 
Student  use  and  the  use  of  books  for  teaching  is,  in  the  main,  a  simple  matter 
of  ordering  routine,  to  which  the  matter  of  out-of-stock  and  out-of-print 
textbooks,  handbooks  and  reference  books  is  a  mere  incident.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purchase  of  research  books,  as  a  rule,  involves  follow-up,  if  not  by 
the  library  itself,  then  by  the  agent  to  whom  the  matter  is  entrusted.  It  is 
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seldom  that  a  large  percentage  of  books  ordered  is  had  from  any  given  stock 
or  even  any  given  book  catalogue. 

The  problem  of  a  library  is  to  connect  a  reader  with  a  book.  The  main 
problem  is  to  connect  him  with  a  book  that  he  knows  that  he  wants.  All 
other  matters  of  library  service,  however  real  and  valuable,  are  subordinate 
and  not  strictly  the  library  task.  Full  bibliographical  data  on  the  cards, 
subject  catalogues,  and  the  rest,  are  chiefly  time-saving  aids  to  the  reader 
in  finding  the  book  that  he  ought  to  want,  rather  than  one  that  he  does  want. 

The  problem  of  connecting  a  reader  with  a  book  again  subdivides  itself 
into  (1)  connecting  him  with  a  book  in  his  library,  and  (2)  with  a  book 
which  is  not  in  his  library.  The  methods  of  the  first  task  are  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cataloguing  and  classification,  etc.  Connecting  him  with  a  book 
that  the  library  does  not  have  is  a  matter  of  (a)  guiding  him  to  its  location 
in  other  libraries,  (b)  borrowing  from  other  libraries,  or  (c)  purchase. 

The  problem  of  showing  a  reader  where  a  book  can  be  found  in  other 
libraries  or  borrowing  it  from  other  libraries  by  inter-library  loan  has  had 
its  method  pretty  fully  worked  out  by  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  Institute,  and  other  agencies,  although  its  apparatus  is  still  very  rudi- 
mentary, owing  to  the  inability  of  librarians  to  enlist  the  intelligent  interest 
of  trustees  and  research  foundations  in  this  fundamental  problem.  It  is 
really  the  most  important  of  all  the  elements,  as  appears  from  the  simple 
fact  that  few  libraries  can  and  no  library  should  afford  to  struggle  after  an 
apparatus  of  five  million  volumes,  or  hope  to  achieve  it,  and  every  library 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  dependent  011  other  libraries  forever.  The 
problem  must  be  solved  before  long,  and  on  a  large  scale,  therefore.  The 
men  who  put  up  money  for  university  drives  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to 
stand  for  hesitation  in  a  matter  which  so  obviously  effects  huge  savings  of 
precisely  the  type  that  they  are  used  to  in  industry  and  banking,  and  when 
the  machinery  has  been  invented  and  the  methods  worked  out  in  detail 
which  allow  a  clear  statement  of  possible  economies.  This  is  now  the  case 
with  this  problem. 

The  matter  of  the  purchase  of  research  books  divides  itself,  first,  into  the 
purchase  of  in-print  books,  then  of  the  out-of-print  books.  The  first  may  be 
neglected.  It  may  be  assumed  either  that  the  book  is  one  of  which  every 
college  which  indulges  in  research  at  all  would  have  a  copy,  or  could  find  a 
copy  of  in  some  reasonably  near  neighboring  library.  The  real  problem  is 
that  of  the  out-of-print  book,  and  more  especially  the  older  literature,  which 
can  only  be  had  from  abroad. 
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In  this  class,  again,  the  task  of  the  research  library  purchase  department 
divides  itself  very  distinctly  into  (a)  anticipating  research  wants,  and  (b) 
purchase  as  the  want  arises,  on  demand.  The  former  is  the  proper  function 
of  a  library.  The  British  Museum  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris  have 
at  times  aimed  to  anticipate  all  wants  by  getting  complete  apparatus.  Even 
the  approximation  which  they  have  made  has — especially  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Museum — resulted  in  a  saving  of  untold  thousands  of  years  of  valu- 
able research  time,  but  they  long  ago  gave  up  absolute  completeness  as 
hopeless.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  proper  function  of  the  research  library — 
purchase  on  demand  a  makeshift.  In  order  to  fill  this  demand  we  tried, 
first,  specialization  and  the  attempt  to  be  reasonably  complete  within  certain 
fields.  Many  efforts,  beginning  with  Mr.  Lane's  Harvard  list,  have  been 
made  to  systematize  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  this  way  in 
the  various  libraries,  and  some  rather  vague  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Library  Association  and  the  Institute  to  systematize  the  undertaking  of  this 
specializing  work.  Mr.  Lee's  work  on  sponsorship  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  real  field  of  tremendous  organizing  possibilities,  the  exploita- 
tion of  which,  like  the  development  of  cooperative  catalogues,  is  bound  to  be 
demanded  by  practical  university  administrators  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
really  inexcusable  to  waste  so  very  much,  where  a  little  organizing  attention 
and  means  would  go  so  far. 

The  present  actual  method  of  building  research  libraries,  more  especially 
university  libraries,  is  however  not  anticipation  purchase,  but  purchase  on 
demand.  A  professor  develops  a  new  course  on  a  new  specialty,  and  this 
calls  for  a  wholly  new  group  of  sources  and  literature.  The  books  are 
ordered,  and  continue  to  be  ordered  so  long  as  the  course  or  the  specialty  is 
active.  Here  and  there  these  efforts  grow  into  specialization  and  an  effort 
to  complete  a  given  group  of  research  books,  such  as  the  unequaled  collec- 
tion of  historical  sources  of  the  Harvard  University  Library.  This  is  the 
most  extravagent  method  of  purchase.  It  has  been  estimated  that  antici- 
pative  purchase  produces  three  times  as  many  books  as  the  purchase  on 
professors'  orders  and  the  attempt  to  get  at  once  by  follow-up  purchase 
methods. 

Cooperative  Purchase. 

Still  a  third  aspect  of  this  effort  to  connect  the  reader  with  his  book  by 
purchase  has  recently  come  to  the  fore  in  discussion,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  solution.  This  is  (c)  Cooperative  purchase.  This  applies  to  both 
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anticipative  and  demand  purchase,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  anticipatory 
purchase — providing  somewhere,  somehow,  in  American  libraries,  at  least 
one  copy  of  every  book  that  may  be  needed  for  research.  This  is  the  great 
and  pressing  problem  of  the  present  time,  and  it  does  not  concern  cheap 
purchase.  The  point  of  this  most  necessary  and  valuable  method  has  been 
much  dulled  by  confusing  it  with  the  bookselling  aspect,  the  sending  of 
agents  abroad  for  cheap  purchase.  The  point  is  to  get  a  greater  variety  of 
books  better  distributed  geographically,  rather  than  to  get  more  books  for 
the  same  money,  although  the  latter  would  undoubtedly  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  methods  for  the  former  purpose. 

The  method  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  cooperative  purchase,  like 
that  of  the  use  problem,  lies  in  the  cooperative  catalogue  of  research  books, 
already  discussed.  With  this  as  basis,  and  each  library  putting  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  purchase  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  central  organization, 
the  results  would  be  easy  and  sure.  If  some  great  endowment  would  reward 
cooperating  libraries  by,  say,  doubling  the  amount  that  each  should  apply 
in  this  way,  it  would,  of  course,  greatly  quicken  the  matter,  but  there  is  no 
possible  reason  why,  with  very  moderate  organizing  expenses,  existing 
libraries  on  existing  funds  should  not  get  together  on  this  basis  and  make 
great  progress  towards  filling  the  realized  need.  Of  course,  we  suggest  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  one  of  the  Eesearch  Foundations  as  center. 

The  three  great  elements  of  the  problem  today  are : 

1.  Pooling  of  funds  so  as  to  supplement  rather  than  duplicate  one  another. 

2.  The  provision  of  guides  to  the  location  in  libraries  of  unusual  or  unique 
books  and  manuscripts. 

3.  The  reproduction  by  cheap  processes  of  unique  items. 

All  these  could  be  easily  done  with  a  little  organization,  and  done  very 
rapidly  if  special  capital  could  be  had.  The  methods  have  been  worked  out, 
only  capital  lacks. 

Expensive  Lacks,  Inexpensive  Supply. 

Matters  of  detail,  both  in  regard  to  book  poverty  and  follow-up,  are  before 
you  in  preprint,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
problem  as  concrete  as  possible,  let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  research 
needs  and  attempts  at  follow-up,  out  of  actual  research  cases — using  the 
personal  experience  method.  This  method  is  always  a  little  embarrassing, 
but  in  this  case  it  seems  justified  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  get  necessary 
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support,  we  have  to  try  to  make  this  matter  real  to  trustee  or  philan- 
thropists, who  have  had  little  personal  experience  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search, and  we  must  therefore  quote  at  first  or  second  hand  the  experience 
of  those  who  do  practice  research  and  suffer  under  present  conditions; 
hence  the  first-hand  experience — with  apologies.  Notice  that  these  em- 
phasize our  lacks,  the  high  cost  of  such  lacks  to  research  students,  in  the 
way  of  both  time  and  money,  and  the  relative  inexpensiveness  and  some- 
times nominal  cost  of  supplying  lacks. 

1.  In  revising  a  translation  of  Eusebius'  "Life  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,"  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  sources  and  give  an  exhaustive 
critical  bibliography.    An  effort  was  made  to  see  all  the  books  referred  to, 
for  critical  purposes,  but,  after  a  couple  of  excursions  all  over  the  European 
continent,  there  remained  still  some  scores  of  references  to  books,  mostly 
old  theses,  but  some  of  them  very  specialized  and  desirable,  no  copy  of 
which  had  been  found  in  any  of  the  libraries  visited.     A  printed  list  of 
these  sent  out  to  libraries  and  booksellers  added  very  few  at  once,  but  from 
time  to  time  items  turned  up,-  and  when  they  did  turn  up  they  rarely  cost 
more  than  a  few  dimes  or  a  dollar  or  two  each  at  most.    Practically  none  of 
these  were  discoverable  in  American  libraries,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  standard  references  could  be  found  here — this  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  great  pivotal  characters  of  human  history!     An  effort  to  locate'  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  Constantine 's  own  oration  and  of    his  life  for  text 
critical  use  from  existing  guides  was  almost  equally  hopeless,  and  even  the 
orientation  by  use  of  what  manuscript  catalogues  do  exist  is  possible  in 
very  few  American  libraries,  and  in  no  American  library  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  possible  in  half  a  dozen  European  libraries. 

2.  Wishing,  for  purposes  of  the  library  cataloguing  and  the  purchase  of 
manuscripts,  to  know  something  about  manuscripts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  books  on  library  science  of  that  time  said  was  very  necessary  for  a 
librarian,  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in  1883,  looked  around  for  some  book 
that  really  needed  editing  in  order  to  work  practically  with  the  manu- 
scripts, and  he  was  told  that  an  edition  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  the 
first  Christian  novel,  was  much  needed.    The  existing  edition  was  founded 
on  two  very  defective  manuscripts,  and  no  earlier  edition  had  used  more 
than  six,  but  DeLagarde  had  found  and  noted  fifteen  or  sixteen.    Later  an 
edition  was  prepared  for  press  by  Professor  Fritzsche,  of  Zurich,  who  found 
and  used  seventeen  manuscripts,  but  did  not  print  because  the  editors  of 
the  series  in  which  he  was  intending  to  publish  knew  of  a  couple  manu- 
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scripts  in  Northern  Italy  which  he  had  been  unable  to  examine.  Starting 
out  with  the  idea  of  sixteen  manuscripts,  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  right- 
sized  job,  but  at  the  time  when  Professor  Fritzsche  had  his  work  ready  for 
the  press  I  had  already  seen  sixty-five  manuscripts,  and  have  now  used 
nearly  ninety,  including  one  that  I  myself  purchased  for  less  than  $100. 
Now,  if  I  had  known  beforehand,  through  a  cooperative  index  to  codices, 
the  size  of  the  task,  I  should  never  have  undertaken  the  matter,  but  would 
have  looked  for  one  with  a  smaller  number  of  manuscripts.  Altogether,  I 
figure  that  a  cooperative  index  and  photostat  reproductions  would  have 
saved  a  year 's  time  and  several  thousand  dollars. 

Again,  in  this  same  matter,  I  wanted  the  first  edition.  There  was  no  copy 
in  America.  I  advertised,  and  started  agents  on  its  track  over  and  over 
again.  Once  in  Vienna  I  found  in  the  dealer's  card  catalogue  that  he  had 
two  copies  at  a  very  low  price  indeed.  The  dealer  could  not  find  the  copies, 
however,  in  his  stock,  and  I  have  always  suspected  that  it  was  because  I 
showed  too  much  interest  in  them,  so  that  he  reserved  and  quietly  sold  them 
for  more  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  been  searching  thirty-seven 
years  for  a  copy  of  this  book  to  purchase  in  vain. 

3.  In  editing  Jerome's  "Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,"  one  of  the  earliest 
and.  best  of  Christian  bibliographies,  the  work  was  undertaken  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  five  or  six  manuscripts  only  had  been  used  in  the  Teubner 
edition  and  two  or  three  others  only  mentioned  in  previous  editions.     An 
exhaustive  searching  of  catalogues,  biographical  dictionaries  and  literary 
histories  revealed  a  couple  of  dozen  more,  but  actual  gleaning  of  the  libraries 
themselves  turned  up  118,  and  a  majority  of  the  most  important  for  a  critical 
edition  had  never  been  fully  used  in  any  of  the  previous  editions.    A  coop- 
erative list  of  codices,  with  modern  photographic  methods  of  copying,  would 
have  saved,  first  and  last,  on  this  proposition,  a  thousand  hours  of  work 
and  a  thousand  dollars  of  expense.     Again,  in  the  same  proposition,  the 
alleged  first  edition  was  wanted  for  critical  purposes  (1470  or  1475).    There 
was  no  copy  in  this  country,  and  none  could  be  found  for  some  time.    When 
one  was  found  it  was  bought  for  $25.    Afterwards  another  copy  was  found 
for  $6 ;  in  short,  it  was  neither  desperately  rare  nor  very  expensive,  but  no 
copy  was  in  this  country.    Again:  getting  a  copy  "on  demand,"  I  had  to 
pay  $25  ;  getting,  ' '  in  anticipation, ' '  at  leisure,  I  got  a  copy  for  $6. 

4.  Again,  working  over  a  life  of  Jacobus  de  Varagine,  the  author  of  the 
Golden  Legend,  I  found  that  the  only  biographies  worth  mentioning  were 
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three  slender  Italian  volumes,  two  of  which  were  semi-critical,  and  the  third 
useful  because  provided  with  bibliographical  and  source  notes.  No  copy  of 
any  of  these'  could  then  be  found  in  America.  In  1905  there  was  still  no 
copy  of  any  of  these,  except  the  latest  and  poorest,  and  of  this  only  because, 
after  exhausting  every  device  of  advertising  and  printing  lists,  and  hunting 
around  on  the  Riviera  in  vain,  I. myself  finally  located  five  or  six  moulding 
copies  of  it  in  a  little  cellar  in  Varagine  's  native  place,  bought  the  lot  for  ten 
cents  each,  and  distributed  among  American  libraries.  There  are  no  more 
today.  I  also  found  in  Varazze,  in  private  possession,  one  of  the  other 
biographies,  and  had  a  typewritten  copy  made  of  this,  but  I  have  since 
regretted  that  I  did  not  purchase  this  at  any  price,  as  I  have  never  been 
able,  although  persistently  and  repeatedly  advertising  and  reordering,  to 
get  a  copy  of  either  of  the  two  critical  biographies.  Here  you  have  a  very 
clean-cut  example  of  the  book  which  you  know  you  want  and  cannot  buy, 
but  which  when  it  turns  up  is  bought  for  a  song :  six  copies  for  sixty  cents ! 
Again,  in  this  matter,  the  only  good  working  edition  of  the  Golden  Legend 
is  that  of  Graesse,  1845,  reprinted  later  by  photoengraving  process.  I  have 
never  seen  for  sale  a  copy  of  the  early  edition,  but  purchased  one  of  the 
reproduction.  About  ten  years  ago  this, was  borrowed  by  a  professor  who 
was  giving  instruction  in  medieval  Latin,  and  was  lost.  We  have  been 
trying  ever  since  to  replace  this  at  his  expense,  but  in  vain. 

Several  hundred  manuscripts  of  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Golden  Sermons 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Varagine  have  been  examined,  but  it  may  be  estimated 
that  there  are  almost  as  many  more  unseen  and  unnoted,  which  would  be 
revealed  by  a  summary  index  of  codices.  Meantime  a  new  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  is  very  much  needed,  and  there  are  a  great  many  little  matters  of 
real  research  which  are  known  to  depend  on  a  better  edition  of  the  Golden 
Legend.  It  will  be  said  that  these  matters  are  so  trivial  as  to  be  negligible, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  trivial  textual  questions  go  pretty 
deep  into  matters  which  concern  the  history  of  language  and  literature  and 
social  psychology,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  unparalleled  influence  of  the 
(iolden  Legend  on  the  popular  mind  during  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
from  its  publication,  about  1255 — e.  g.,  a  single  variant  of  two  words,  ''San- 
guine et,"  has  definitely  influenced  the  history  of  witchcraft  and  devil  lore 
ever  since. 
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"High  Lights"  and  "Worthless"  Books. 

Before  concluding,  another  word  as  to  the  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
our  research  apparatus  in  American  libraries  which  comes  from  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  "high  lights"  and  ".worthless"  books.  Many  men,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  themselves  know  the  use  of  certain  books,  carelessly  deny 
the  usefulness  of  these  books,  and  criticize  those  who  urge  the  purchase  of 
them.  Men  who  freely  purchase  museum  books  because  they  understand 
their  "bibliographical"  use — i.  e.,  their  value  as  sources  for  the  history  of 
bodks — seem  to  grudge  the  research  man  his  25-cent,  50-cent  and  $1.00 
books,  which,  however  secondary,  are  rather  more  likely  to  be  used  for 
practical  purposes  than  their  $1,000  and  $10,000  books.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  recognized  that  multitudes  of  books  are  really  worthless  as  to  their 
contents.  I  have  more  than  once  quoted  to  librarians  the  saying  of  a  college 
president  to  his  librarian  pleading  for  money  for  research  books  and  the 
librarian 's  answer :  ' '  For  my  part,  I  think  there  are  too  many  books  in  the 
world  anyway."  "Yes,  but  the  reason  why  I  want  more  books  for  our 
library  is  to  make  sure  that  the  books  which  your  professors  write  are  not 
the  ones  which  are  too  many. ' ' 

So  much  said,  however,  it  must  be  plainly  and  emphatically  said  farther 
that  few  books  which  survive  are  worthless.  By  and  large  books  perish  if 
they  are  worthless,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  anyone  who  declares  a 
surviving  book  worthless.  There  is  an  Amazon  of  worthless  books  flowing 
constantly  into  the  paper  mill ;  if  a  book  escapes,  there  is  a  reason. 

Worthlessness  is  a  relative  matter.  All  books  are  worthless  to  a  man  who 
has  no  use  for  them.  Most  books  are  worthless  to  most  men  and  most 
libraries.  However  that  may  be,  and  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an 
absolutely  worthless  book  or  not,  the  point  is  that  there  is  an  incredible 
amount  of  good  research  time  wasted  by  men  in  hunting  up  references  to 
or  examining  books  which  prove  in  the  end  perfectly  worthless  to  them.  It 
may  happen  that  out  of  a  thousand  books  nine  hundred  prove  wholly  worth- 
less for  his  purpose,  ninety  yield  only  scattered  additions,  and  ten  contain 
all  the  rest,  but  he  must  examine  all  to  make  certain,  and  to  examine  he 
must  find.  One  can  never  tell  when  the  really  valuable  may  turn  up,  and 
the  most  unpromising  often  yield  the  best  nuggets.  There  is  no  safety  but 
in  seeing  all,  and  the  time  cost  in  out-of-the-way  fields  is  something  pro- 
digious. 

Again  a  little  concrete  experience  from  the  literature  of  Varagine  as  to 
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the  value  of  worthless  books.  A  document,  printed  in  a  seventeenth  century 
book,  of  which  no  copy  has  been  found  in  America,  but  which  was  bought 
for  a  few  dimes  in  Italy,  gives  final  clue  to  the  author  of  the  first  Italian 
Bible  translation.  The  same  book  which  every  American  library  seems  to 
have  thought  to  be  worthless  for  acquisition  throws  interesting  documentary 
light  on  the  peace  movements  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  particularly  on 
the  significant  failure  of  the  Hallelujah  League  to  insure  permanent  peace 
when  it  transformed  itself  into  a  League  to  enforce  peace.  It  is  another 
short  sentence  from  a  lost  manuscript  embodied  in  one  of  these  worthless 
books  which  adds  a  chapter  to  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Another 
sentence  from  another  book  too  worthless  for  American  purchase  tells  where 
Jacopo  Grillo,  the  poet,  lived,  and  why  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
his  poetic  duel  with  a  Doria — a  trifle,  but  one  full  of  human  and  historic 
interest.  These  and  a  score  more  relating  to  the  history,  language  and 
literature  of  northern  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  are  exclusive  results 
from  books  too  worthless  to  have  been  put  in  American  libraries  thus  far.  • 
Per  contra,  it  must  be  recognized  with  gratitude  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  editions,  more  or  less,  of  the  Golden  Legend  which 
I  have  seen  abroad  are  not  only  in  American  libraries,  but  can  now  be 
located  for  consultation  through  the  invaluable  index  to  fifteenth  century 
books,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
Mr.  Winship,  Mr.  Cole,  and  others,  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  This  is  more  than  an  immensely  useful  time-saver  for 
Airierican  research;  it  is  a  symbol  of  incalculable  economies  that  will  be 
effected  when  this  method  is  extended  to  research  books  generally. 

Research  and  Research. 

This  matter  of  relatively  worthless  books  is  closely  connected  with  the 
burning  question  of  relatively  worthless  research. 

President  Pritchett,  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
speaks  of  imitation  research,  the  great  sums  of  money  wasted  in  research, 
and  the  fact  that  universities  should  be  asked  to  take  stock  of  themselves  in 
these  matters. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  truth  than  we  like  to  acknowledge  in  this  thought 
of  imitation  research.  Research  is  the  most  vital  thing  in  a  university,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  humbug.  It  is  research  that  keeps  the  pro- 
fessor 's  teaching  life  alive ;  it  is  the  water  of  life  to  his  spirit,  and  the  man 
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who  does  not  keep  himself  exercised  in  it  is  not  alive  for  instruction  in  the 
highest  sense.  Its  methods,  moreover,  are  the  methods  of  proper  intellectual 
activity,  and  he  does  not  teach  the  proper  method  of  thinking  unless  he  is  all 
the  time  exercising  himself  in  research.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  solemn  and  complacent  advertising  of  research  reputa- 
tion and  the  performance  of  research  operations  in  anything  but  a  live 
spirit — of  research  gesturing.  There  is,  moreover,  much  research  which  is 
too  trivial  or  crude  or  mistaken  to  be  justified  under  its  circumstances.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  imitation  research  itself  is  of  two 
kinds — pseudo  research  and  practice  research.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  big 
chemical  or  physical  class  of  undergraduates,  to  teach  research  method  by 
actual  practice  in  real  research :  laboratory  experiment  is  imitation  research, 
but  sound  teaching  method.  Even  in  graduate  work,  while  the  ideal  is  to 
set  the  student  on  some  extremely  narrow  real  topic  on  which  he  shall 
proceed  with  correct  method,  get  his  method  through  actual  research,  and 
produce  some  real,  if  minute,  contribution  toward  some  more  inclusive  final 
end,  the  topics  or  fragments  of  topics  are  in  fact  often  too  minute  and 
.insignificant  for  paid  research  time,  and  are  only  justified  as  practice  in  the 
method  of  research,  but  as  such  are  fully  justified.  These  are  often  mis- 
taken by  true  research  workers,  who  are  impatient  over  wasting  of  time  on 
secondary  matters,  for  pseudo  research,  from  which  they  should  be  sharply 
distinguished. 

When  every  discount  has  been  made  for  useless  motions  of  research,  there 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  and  keep  the  teach- 
remains  a  great  and  growing  amount  of  earnest  effort  in  the  universities  to 
ing  zeal  alive  by  systematic  work  in  the  honest  method  of  the  search  for 
verity.  The  men  at  this  work  get  little  reward  and  ask  little,  except  the 
tools  for  their  work,  and  social  self-interest  suggests  the  wisdom  of  giving 
them  all  that  they  need. 

Discussion. 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  FOLLOW-UP  METHODS. 

The  follow-up  routine  of  the  Princeton  University  Library  includes  the 
following  features : 

(1)  Order  slips  with  the  usual  data  are  kept  filed  alphabetically  in  the 
usual  order.  The  data  include  rush  order  notes,  requests  for  postal  card 
notice,  all  "out-of-print,"  "not  published,"  "out  of  stock,"  etc.,  reports 
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from  booksellers,  written  on  as  received.  Rush  orders  have  been  hitherto 
kept  separate  for  a  time  for  a  ten-day  follow-up,  but  hereafter  will  be  filed 
at  once,  with  a  special  tab  after  the  excellent  Columbia  method.  This  alpha- 
betical list,  with  its  notes,  forms  the  basis  of  all  special  inquiry  follow-ups, 
i.  e.,  the  follow-up  of  any  item  noted  by  any  user  as  specially  wanted  at  an 
early  date.  Any  book  may  be  converted  into  rush  follow-up  at  any  time  on 
request.  Arrival  of  a  rush  follow-up  book  is  notified  by  putting  book  at 
delivery  desk,  and,  if  not  called  for  at  once,  postal  card  notice. 

(2)  Carbons  of  orders  are  kept  filed  by  dealers  and  dates.    As  books  are 
received  they  are  checked  up  on  these  carbons.    With  every  new  consign- 
ment, therefore,  from  a  given  dealer,  the  state  of  the  order  with  that  dealer 
on  that  date  is  automatically,  although  casually,  reviewed  by  the  ordering 
clerk.    If  rush  orders  do  not  arrive,  inquiry  is  made  at  once ;  in  the  case  of 
American  books  and  local  jobber,  by  telephone  or  in  person.     Any  other 
obviously  delayed  books  are  mentioned  at  the  same  time.    The  jobber  makes 
frequent  reports,  which  are  often  entered  on  the  carbons,  as  well  as  on  the 
slips,  and  in  the  case  of  local  jobber  frequent  individual  reports  are  asked 
for  and  had  by  telephone.    Now  and  then  the  local  book  store  man  comes  in 
and  looks  over  the  checked  order  sheets  with  the  ordering  clerk. 

This  checked  order,  affording  as  it  does  an  automatic  review  of  the  whole 
order  each  time  a  consignment  is  checked  up  on  it,  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
effective  of  all  follow-up  methods,  since  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition  it 
is  a  sort  of  special  follow-up  with  any  particular  dealer  every  time  any  book 
is  received  on  the  order.  It  is  true  that  this  is  casual,  and  in  hurry  work 
very  little  attention  may  be  given  to  the  unchecked  items,  but  the  general 
state  of  the  total  case  appears  at  once  graphically  from  the  check  marks, 
and  an  experienced  clerk  is  sure  to  notice  at  a  glance  many  details  in  fol- 
lowing from  check  mark  to  check  mark.  Moreover,  this  makes  the  best  and 
most  complete  basis  for  the  quickest  possible  systematic  review  whenever 
there  is  time  or  necessity  for  such  scrutiny,  since  it  cleans  the  desk  for  a 
given  dealer  at  a  given  date.  It  is  a  great  advantage  over  a  card-by-card 
scrutiny  in  the  graphic  appearance  of  a  checked  page  showing  not  only 
missmg  items,  but  received  items  and  so  percentage  of  missing. 

(3)  A  slip  catalogue  of  orders  by  date  of  order,  subdivided  by  dealers 
under  date,  is  now  kept.    This  complements  the  previously  mentioned  (2) 
system,  which  is  arranged  by  dealers  and  subdivided  by  dates.    For  recent 
months  these  are  filed  by  the  day;  for  earlier  orders,  by  the  month,  and  for 
still  earlier,  by  the  year.     This  system  enables  one  to  make,  if  desired,  a 
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systematic  analysis  of  the  state  of  orders  outstanding  after  specific  periods : 
ten  days,  six  weeks,  six  months,  or  any  given  period.  The  system  was  intro- 
duced within  the  year,  and  just  what  periods  are  best  and  how  matters  can 
be  more  profitably  handled  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  enables  one 
to  study  a  given  date  without  turning  to  several  carbon  series,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  certain  usefulness,  but  it  cannot  be  figured  as  saving  much  on 
average  time  of  laying  a  book  down  here,  and  it  is  questionable,  therefore, 
whether  the  necessary  expense  of  several  hundred  hours  annually  is  justi- 
fied. It  has  been  alleged  that  one-tenth  of  this  time  added  to  the  system  of 
checked  lists  would  do  more  to  the  same  end. 

(4)  Individual  follow-up.  In  a  university  library  this  is  the  main  factor. 
Ill  a  public  library,  which  deals  chiefly  with  in-print  books  and  popular 
demand,  routine  follow-up  at  stated  intervals  may  be  the  most  profitable 
line,  but  in  the  university  library,  where  the  in-print  book  is  the  minor 
factor,  and  where  the  general  definite  motive  of  follow-up  is  the  want  of  a 
professor  for  the  book  at  a  given  time  for  specific  educational  use,  the  prob- 
lem is  different.  In  many  cases  the  time  factor  is  not  important  within 
certain  broad  limits,  but  in  very  many  cases  human  nature  causes  ordering 
to  be  put  off  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  it  is  haste  or  failure  to  get  in 
time  for  use.  Then,  too,  a  book  ordered  with  wide  margin,  but  delayed 
beyond  the  normal  anticipation  of  ten  days  or  six  weeks,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  for  which  a  professor  has  allowed,  is  con-verted  thereby  into  a  rush 
order  problem.  Books  are  thus  constantly  being  converted  from  routine  to 
rush  orders  by  nature  of  the  case,  though  by  nature  of  the  case,  also,  these 
cannot  be  provided  for  by  routine  follow-up,  assisted  by  clerical  library 
methods:  they  must  depend  on  notification  from  professors  that  the  danger 
limit  for  their  use  is  approaching.  This  is,  in  fact,  constantly  happening, 
and  is  the  chief  follow-up  happening  in  all  university  libraries.  This  is  the 
point,  therefore,  at  which  money  and  attention  are  most  profitably  applied. 

To  meet  this  situation  this  library  has  introduced,  beside  the  regular  ten- 
day  rush  follow-up  system  and  the  individual  order  slip  record  follow-up, 
and  in  aid  of  the  latter,  two  factors,  now  thoroughly  tested  as  effective  aids 
to  the  professor  in  his  follow-up : 

(a)  A  Weekly  Bulletin  of  accessions,  classified  by  departments.  Some 
professors  check  up  their  orders  by  the  bulletin,  and  know  weekly,  there- 
fore, what  of  their  orders  have  not  been  filled,  and,  if  time  is  getting  short, 
notify  the  Ordering  Department,  which  follows  up  immediately. 

Since  there  is,  however,  a  certain  delay  between  receipt  of  a  book  and  its 
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appearance  in  the  printed  Bulletin,  the  whole  matter  was  carefully  can- 
vassed with  the  Faculty  Standing  Committee  and  an  Ordered  and  Received 
system  introduced  covering  what  was  agreed  on  as  the  most  essential  re- 
maining lacks :  time-saving  method  for  the  professor  in  assuring  himself  of 
(a)  prompt  ordering,  (b)  prompt  getting,  and  (c)  arrival. 

(b)  This  Ordered  and  Received  system  was  introduced  in  1915,  and  has 
proved  peculiarly  effective  and  satisfactory.  When  the  Order  slip  is  made, 
two  duplicates  are  made  on  pink  slips,  one  with  the  word  Ordered,  and  the 
other  the  word  Received,  printed  in  bold  type  on  it.  The  Ordered  slip  is 
filed  in  the  main  catalogue  and  the  Received  slip  used  for  the  date  follow-up. 
Wnen  the  book  comes  the  Received  slip  is  substituted  in  the  general  cata- 
logue for  the  Ordered  slip.  A  professor  may  find,  therefore,  at  any  instant 
when  he  happens  to  be  near  the  general  catalogue,  first,  whether  his  book 
has  been  promptly  ordered;  second,  whether  there  has  been  undue  delay, 
and  third,  whether  it  has  been  received.  In  the  event  that  the  delay  seems 
to  him  too  long,  he  notifies  the  Order  Department  and  has  it  followed  up 
immediately.  Now  this  does  not,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  need  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  professor,  but  it  does  reduce  the  machinery  and  the 
call  on  his  time  (and  incidentally  on  the  Purchase  Department's  time)  to 
the  very  lowest  terms.  The  old  way,  common  to  university  libraries,  was  to 
stroll  in  and  ask  if  a  certain  book  had  come,  waiting  until  it  was  looked  up 
in  the  alphabetical  slip  order  list.  The  professor  now  does  this  by  simply 
turning  to  the  catalogue  when  he  happens  to  be  near  it. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  there  is  a  real  factor,  not  often  considered  as 
follow-up,  but  here  counted  as  a  most  important  one. 

(5)  The  dealer  follow-up.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
prompt  and  systematic  furnishing  of  university  library  books,  which  are 
chiefly  out-of-print  books,  is  the  competency  of  the  methods  of  the  jobbing 
dealer,  and  this  Library  has  made  something  of  a  point  and  specialty  of 
following  up  the  dealers  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Rome,  etc., 
with  reference  to  their  methods  of  keeping  track  of  standing  orders.  This 
library,  like  Harvard  and  many  of  the  larger  libraries,  keeps  orders  out- 
standing, until  they  are  filled,  excepting  for  a  very  few  cancellations  from 
time  to  time.  Some  cancel  annually.  It  receives  every  few  weeks  books  on 
orders  which  are  two,  three,  and  even  four  or  five  or  more  years  old.  From 
time  to  time  it  follows  up  urgent  items  in  such  long  outstanding  orders,  but 
it  counts  that  the  very  essence  of  success  in  this  major  class  of  purchases  is 
to  make  use  of  those  dealers  which  have  full  command  of  the  methods  of 
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picking  up  out-of-print  books  (1)  by  systematic  reading  of  catalogues  for 
orders  and  reading  promptly  before  items  are  sold  out,  (2)  advertising  in 
the  best  trade  periodicals,  (3)  sending  printed  lists  of  wants,  and  (4),  and 
most  especially,  familiar  touch  with  little  specialist  out-of-print  dealers  and 
runners  who  make  a  practice  of  tracking  down  such  books  in  the  small  book 
stores.  The  very  essence  of  a  good  method  for  university  library  purchase 
lios  in  the  choice,  the  stimulation,  the  encouragement,  and  the  watching  of 
agents  in  order  to  get  the  best  agents  and  the  best  results  from  those  agents, 
and  the  method  of  keeping  this  factor  most  alive  is  frequent  personal  touch 
with  the  agent,  not  as  to  detail  items,  but  as  to  agents'  methods  and  alert- 
ness. One  element  in  getting  the  best  work  out  of  a  dealer  is  not  to  perse- 
cute with  useless  reminders  or  even  too  many  expensive  special  item  follow- 
ups. 

A  Faculty  Committee  favors  farther  the  adoption  in  the  future  of 

(6)  A  forward  date  follow-up,  described  as  follows : 

"Order  cards  for  recent  books  are  to  be  stamped  with  the  date  on  which 
they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  arrive,  and  these  cards  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  these  dates.  A  member  of  the  staff  will  check  up  all 
books  which  do  not  arrive  on  the  expected  date  and  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  delay." 

This  is  based  obviously  and  avowedly  on  the  tab  systems  used  by  insur- 
ance companies  for  matters  like  premium  payments  falling  on  specific  dates. 
These  are,  of  course,  also  used  by  libraries  for  certain  follow-up  purposes. 

The  objections  to  this  method  for  this  purpose  are : 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  guessing  within  any  reasonable  range  as  to  the 
date  at  which  even  an  in-print  book  may  be  expected  to  arrive,  say.  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  or  Cracow,  or  Bari.  or  Barcelona,  or  even  St.  Louis  or 
Richmond — not  to  mention  Chicago  or  New  York.  Many  experimental 
efforts  with  groups  have  been  made,  and  the  only  possible  way  seems  to  be 
to  make  so  broad  an  allowance  as  to  contradict  the  principle.  With  out-of- 
prints  the  question  seems  quite  impossible,  and  the  system  therefore  requires 
a  divided  method — and  who  can  tell  whether  in  print  or  not? 

(2)  The  expense  of  making  this  distribution  by  dates,  since  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  most  expert  assistants. 

(3)  The  expense  of  sending  notifications  each  day  to  many  different 
dealers  instead  of  sending  a  group  of  slow  orders  of  various  dates  in  one 
communication  to  dealers.    This  is  involved  in  the  breaking  up  of  dealers' 
order  series  into  date  expectation  groups. 
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(4)  The  expense  of  a  routine  for  re-grouping  these,  after  automatic  rou- 
tine follow-up,  into  another  forward  date  and  changing  the  indications  for 
collecting  slips  on  arrival;  also  of  other  items  of  cost  in  preparing  and 
manipulating  cards. 

^5)  Such  daily  follow-up  to  dealers  in  a  routine  way  would  have  an  aggra- 
vating effect  on  the  dealer  and  a  paralyzing  effect  on  results.  Most  dealers 
have  their  own  foUow-up  systems,  often  rearranged  in  an  order  different 
from  the  customer's  order  for  sake  of  promptness,  convenience  and  saving 
of  expense  in  the  reading  of  catalogues  and  advertising.  These  go  through 
their  own  routine  of  follow-up  processes,  and  to  stop  routine  for  frequent 
checkings  up  and  report  on  a  large  scale  results  inevitably  in  increased  costs. 
One  of  the  standing  complaints  of  dealers  is  the  inconsiderateness  of  cus- 
tomers in  this  matter  and  the  failure  to  realize  that  all  special  effort,  in 
addition  to  their  well-organized  routines,  means  specific  expense  in  postage, 
clerical  work  and  advertising. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  which  happens  in  all  libraries  when  a  depart- 
ment gets  the  notion  of  getting  extra  special  service  beyond  others  by  put- 
ting "rush"  on  all  its  orders.  The  nature  of  the  rush  order  is  that  the  need 
is  real,  and  the  operations  individual  and  infrequent.  When  everything  is 
rushed,  nothing  is  rushed ;  several  university  libraries  report  that  no  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  rush  requests  when  percentage  is  near  100,  and  the  same 
must  be  true  of  dealers. 

The  librarian  is  reporting  that  the  plan  can,  of  course,  be  applied,  but 
that  as  a  substitute  for  existing  methods  it  will  be  inferior  and  more  ex- 
pensive, and  as  a  supplement  to  the  others  will  add  practically  nothing,  if  it 
does  not  actually  reduce  speed  by  promoting  inattention.  He  realizes  how 
plausible  and  desirable  it  is,  if  it  were  as  simple  as  it  looks — i.  e.,  granted 
the  premise  that  a  day  can  be  fixed  on  which  non-arrival  is  evidence  of 
negligence  and  need  of  reminder  follow-up.  This  procedure  seems  to  him  so 
difficult  as  to  be  impractical  of  attempt.  Only  experienced  buyers  realize 
how  many  factors  of  delay  enter :  out  of  stock,  out  of  print,  not  published 
(very  numerous),  office  accidents  or  overwork,  post  office  or  express 
lapses,  wrong  items  sent,  war.  Some  libraries  cancel  orders  reported  out  of 
stock  or  print,  which  simplifies  somewhat,  but  does  not  remove  the  chief 
difficulties. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  does  not  like  to  report  adversely  to  a 
user's  wish  if  it  is  by  any  chance  practical,  and  as  this  is  in  line  with  the 
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American  Library  Institute's  field  of  studies,  it  is  hereby  submitted  to  its 
members  for  comment  and  suggestion. 

Illinois  University  Follow-up. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury — Mr.  Koopman  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  the 
preprints  you  have  sent  out  to  members  of  the  American  Library  Institute, 
and  has  called  my  special  attention  to  the  one  on  follow-up  methods,  sug- 
gesting that  1  write  you  in  regard  to  points  in  use  by  me  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library.  I  therefore  follow  your  suggestion  of  writing  these 
down  immediately  after  reading  your  preprint. 

I.  My  experience  has  confirmed  me  in  the  use  of  the  order  slip  as  the  basis 
of  all  information  and  record.    On  it  are  abstracted  the  reports  from  the 
dealers,  and  upon  it  the  letters  written  to  the  dealers  are  digested  so  that  it 
becomes  a  full  history  of  the  ordering  and  acquiring  of  the  book,  and  it 
finally  lodges  with  all  this  information  in  the  official  shelf  list. 

We  did  not  copy  the  order  slips,  but  accepted  them  as  submitted  by  the 
professor,  encouraging  them,  however,  to  typewrite  the  titles.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  a  better  record  for  the  library  if  the  slips  were  made  out  by  the 
library,  as  I  believe  you  do,  so  as  to  get  the  ordered  and  received  slips  (4b). 
Nevertheless,  using  the  original  slip  with  the  professor's  signature  gives  us 
our  authority  for  the  order. 

II.  In  typing  the  orders  we  made  two  carbons  on  different  colored  paper, 
filing  one  (blue)  by  funds,  with  the  last  date  on  top,  and  the  other  (pink)  by 
dealer,  with  the  last  date  on  top. 

We  used  the  dealer  carbon  for  tracing  purposes  only,  and  did  not  check 
on  it  for  volumes  received.  Yours  is  an  interesting  suggestion  as  a  means 
of  checking  up  with  a  dealer,  but  if  we  checked  the  other  one  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  do  both. 

Our  greatest  needs  seem  to  be  to  show  each  department  what  had  been 
ordered,  what  had  been  received,  and  what  was  still  outstanding ;  and  this 
was  done  by  keeping  an  exact  record  on  the  fund  carbon,  on  which  the  date 
of  the  bill  and  the  cost  of  the  book  was  entered,  scratching  the  estimate  or 
limit  of  price  which  was  used  as  an  estimate  of  orders  out. 

By  going  through  a 'fund  folder  it  was  possible  to  follow  up  the  items  for 
which  there  was  an  urgent  need,  as  well  as  those  which  it  seemed  should 
have  been  filled.  We  worked  by  departments  instead  of  by  dealers. 

III.  I  cannot  see  that  the  value  of  the  slip  catalogue  by  date  of  order 
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would  pay  for  the  time  spent  upon  it,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  your  own  con- 
clusion. 

IV.  We  envy  you  your  weekly  bulletin  of  accessions  (b).    We  wonder  as 
to  the  cost  of  making  new  order  slips  for  every  book.    In  what  form  does 
the  professor  ask  for  a  book,  and  what  is  done  with  his  request?    It  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  a  good  deal  of  typing  necessary  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  the  professors. 

V.  The  method  I  installed  at  Illinois  for  following  up  out-of-print  books 
may  be  outlined  as  follows:     We  used  the  brass  Y.  &  E.  indicators  which 
slip  on  the  top  of  the  card ;  we  divided  the  top  of  the  card  into  four  equal 
sections  and  let  section  one  stand  for  a-c,  section  two  for  d-h,  section  three 
for  i-o,  section  four  p-z,  and  these  letters  stand  for  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ments or  funds.    The  top  of  the  card  was  also  divided  by  months,  according 
to  the  following  table : 

• 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr 

May  Jun  Jul  Aug 

Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

Of  course,  the  cards  were  not  marked,  but  a  schedule  of  these  divisions 
was  kept  at  hand. 

When  a  book  was  reported  as  out  of  print  for  classics,  for  example,  I 
would  put  a  brass  indicator  on  the  first  section  of  the  order  slip,  classics 
coming  under  "c."  It  would  further  indicate  that  this  order  slip  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  file  the  first  of  January,  May  and  September  for  further 
attention.  In  addition,  as  all  classics  out  of  print  cards  would  have  the 
indicator  on  the  first  section,  all  our  classics  wants  would  come  out  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  quotation  would  be  asked  of  the  same  special  dealer  in 
classic  books.  - 

Of  course,  all  botany  cards  would  come  out  at  the  same  time,  these  being 
in  section  one,  but  they  would  be  sorted  and  a  quotation  asked  of  a  special 
botany  dealer. 

The  system  wTorked  so  that  every  four  months  a  new  dealer  was  asked  to 
quote  on  each  out-of-print  item,  and  to  search  until  he  found  a  copy,  or  the 
item  was  cancelled  and  we  marked  the  card  with  the  date  of  this  request 
for  quotation. 

Each  dealer  was  thus  given  four  months  to  start  in  and  make  a  search  and 
report.  Sometimes  we  let  it*  go  for  eight  months,  and,  of  course,  the  war 
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interrupted  the  asking  of  quotations  from  Germany  and  upset  the  business 
in  other  countries,  but  the  object  was  to  prevent  dealers  from  overlapping 
in  their  search  from  inserting  an  advertisement  for  the  same  book  in  the 
trade  journals  at  the  same  time,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case  if  several  dealers 
are  asked  to  search  at  the  same  time;  a  very  bad  practice.  The  system 
keeps  the  out-of-print  book  alive  for  attention  oftener  than  once  a  year,  or 
when  the  outstanding  orders  of  a  department  are  gone  over. 

Once  a  year,  generally  August  1,  all  of  the  outstanding  orders  are  sorted 
by  departments  and  an  alphabetic  list  of  all  typed  "as  of  August  1,"  this 
being  the  basis  for  the  fund  folder  for  the  ensuing  year. 

When  this  summary  of  all  outstanding  orders  for  a  department  is  typed, 
after  due  elimination  by  the  head  of  the  order  department,  additional  car- 
bons are  made,  one  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  head  of  a  department  for 
revision,  cancellation,  etc.,  and  later  the  other  is  kept  at  hand  as  a  want  list 
by  subject,  and  may  also  be  sent  to  a  special  dealer  as  a  want  in  a  subject, 
as  the  books  are  rather  closely  classified  since  they  are  arranged  by  depart- 
ments. In  this  way  we  can  issue  want  lists  and  keep  one  at  hand  when 
second-hand  catalogues  are  read. 

VI.  The  forward  date  follow-up  if  applied  to  all  orders  is  liable  to  break 
down  of  its  own  weight,  for  the  reason  specified  by  you,  but  it  is  a  very 
possible  system  for  rush  and  extra  rush  items. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  the  tickler  system  for  all  extra  rush 
books. 

At  the  time  of  the  order  I  made  an  extra  memorandum  slip  for  every 
extra  rush  book,  and  for  groups  of  rush  books  wanted  by  a  department  at  a 
special  time.  The  forward  date  was  put  on  the  original  order  card,  and  on 
the  extra  slip  ten  days  ahead  for  ordinary  books,  thirty  and  sixty  days  for 
others.  The  original  order  slip  was  filed  in  the  alphabetic  orders  out  file, 
the  extra  slip  in  the  tickler  file  behind  the  date  file. 

If  the  book  came  before  ttte  date  the  extra  slip  was  removed,  being  found 
by  the  date  on  the  original  order  card. 

If  the  book  had  not  come,  nor  any  report  been  received,  the  situation  was 
examined  and  a  claim  made,  or  postponement,  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
warrant. 

The  disadvantages  that  were  found  with  this  system  were  that  not  enough 
information  was  put  on  the  extra  slip,  so  that  the  original  card  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  order  file  in  order  to  make  a  right  decision,  and  this  all 
entailed  extra  work,  and,  as  you  well  point  out,  this  work  of  deciding,  as  to 
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assistants ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  it  myself,  as  head  of  the  department, 
and  would  never  trust  it  to  another. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  another  follow-up  system,  but  it  broke  down,  and 
I  used  the  tickler  one  instead.  It  might  be  of  interest,  however,  to  record 
the  abandoned  system.  In  this  case  I  used  the  steel  Y.  &  E.  indicators,  and, 
again  dividing  the  top  of  the  card  into  four  sections,  let  them  indicate  the 
four  weeks  of  the  month,  slipping  on  an  indicator  for  the  week  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival.  By  running  down  the  file  and  pulling  out  the  cards  with 
the  black  steel  indicators  on  them  each  Tuesday,  then  examination  for  a 
report  or  follow-up  could  be  made.  The  disadvantages  seemed  to  be  that  we 
had  too  many  such  clips,  and  the  work  of  pulling  out  the  cards  was  neglected 
in  the  rush  of  other  work,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what  were 
the  really  extra  rush  items  and  those  which  were  less  so.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  tickler  system  to  this.  Perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two  would 
be  best. 

I  trust  that  these  reports  on  the  practice  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  discussion  at  Atlantic  City. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES'  CATALOGUE  OF 
UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  1913  it  was  proposed  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  that 
universities  be  urged  to  prepare  catalogues  of  their  publications  for  issue  in 
a  joint  volume.  Later  a  committee  was  formed  which  worked  out  a  method, 
and  was  negotiating  with  the  R.  E.  Bowker  Co.  as  to  publishing,  when  the 
war  began.  The  Executive  Committee  then  voted  to  postpone.  Following 
is  the  memorandum  issued  at  that  time,  together  with  the  circular  letter  and 
directions  as  to  method  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  Catalogue : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities 
having  suggested  the  advisability  of  postponing  publication  of  a  catalogue 
of  university  publications  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Committee  on 
the  Catalogue  reported  that  no  obligations  had  been  entered  into  in  the 
matter  to  prevent  this,  and  that  work  would  be  discontinued,  save  that,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  might  issue  a  statement  to  the 
libraries  of  the  plan  and  instructions  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Catalogue,  with  a  sample  list  and  statement,  so  that  the  various  secretaries 
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and  librarians  might  have  the  matter  in  mind,  and  perhaps  catalogue  their 
material  with  reference  to  this — possibly  that  some  might  issue  their  own 
lists. 

Circular  Letter. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities — Committee  on  a  Catalogue  of 

University  Publications. 
J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 

University  of  Chicago  Library. 
W.  C.  Lane, 

Harvard  College  Library. 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Secretary, 

Chief  Bibliographer,  Library  of  Congress. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  Chairman, 

Princeton  University  Library. 
P.  L.  Windsor, 

University  of  Illinois  Library. 

To  the  Secretary  of  University : 

Dear  Sir — At  the  1913  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties it  was  resolved :  ' '  That  the  Association  of  American  Universities  recom- 
mends to  each  of  its  constituent  universities  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue 
of  its  several  publications  and  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  in  a  form  which 
would  permit  the.  publication  of  the  several  catalogues  as  a  collected  work, 
so  arranged  and  indexed  as  to  make  it  a  useful  work  of  reference. ' '  Subse- 
quently the  Executive  Committee  voted  that  "  if  it  appears  that  the  printing 
of  such  a  catalogue  can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
($500.00)  dollars,  it  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Association,  a  list  of  its 
serial  publications  to  be  furnished  by  each  university."  It  was  further 
voted  that  the  list  should  not  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Association; 
"that  there  be  included  in  the  bibliography  all  such  colleges  and  universities 
as  publish  serial  publications  of  an  administrative  or  scientific  character. ' ? 

The  Executive  Committee  later  voted  that  the  list  "would  include  only 
scholarly  publications, ;'  thus  excluding  administrative  publications.  It 
voted  to  include  also  published  Ph.  D.  theses  and  other  non-serial  scientific 
publications. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  this  matter  has  prepared  a  set  of 
instructions  for  drawing  up  these  lists,  which  is  enclosed  herewith,  together 
with  certain  model  lists  drawn  up  on  the  basis  proposed.  It  is  earnestly 
expected  that  at  least  the  members  of  the  Association  will  cooperate 
promptly  in  this  matter. 

It  is  suggested  that,  as  the  library  of  each  institution  will  naturally  have 
catalogued  the  publications  of  the  institution,  the  matter  of  preparing  such 
a  list  or  lists  be  referred  to  the  Librarian,  or  the  Librarian  in  connection 
with  the  Director  of  the  University  Press. 

You  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  as  to  whether 
your  institution  will  cooperate. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Association  of  American  Universities. — Catalogue  of  University  Publications 
Containing  Material  of  a  Scientific  or  Learned  Character. 

THE  PLAN. 

Each  university  will  prepare  and  print  a  catalogue  of  those  of  its  official 
publications  which  contain  material  of  a  scholarly  character,  and  will  fur- 
nish 500  copies  to  the  Committee  of  the  Association  for  binding  together  in 
a  volume  after  the  general  plan  of  the  Publishers '  Trade  List  Annual. 

It  will  prepare  and  furnish,  also,  an  alphabetical  index  card  for  each  of 
the  titles  entered,  and  furnish  same  to  the  Committee  with  the  printed  list. 

The  Committee  will  arrange  for  editing  and  printing  the  index  and  for 
binding. 

All  universities  and  colleges  having  publications  of  a  scholarly,  learned 
or  scientific  character  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  catalogue.  Arrange- 
ment has  been  made  whereby  institutions  which  have  too  few  such  publica- 
tions to  warrant  a  separate  list  may  include  theirs  in  a  special  catalogue, 
bound  with  the  rest,  at  a  cost  of  [  ?]  per  title  included.  Arrangement  will 
also  be  made  by  the  Committee  for  printing  any  lists  at  a  moderate  rate. 

Cooperating  institutions  may  purchase  advance  copies  at  $1.00  each.  The 
price  to  the  general  public  after  publication  will  be  $3.00. 

The  list  is  intended  to  be  complete,  "once  for  all,"  rather  than  a  list  of 
university  publications  of  a  specific  year  or  period  of  years,  or  of  those  only 
which  are  now  in  print.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  new  editions  may  be 
issued  from  time  to  time. 
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Meantime  it  is  requested  that  in  the  future  university  publications  of  this 
kind  be  listed  regularly,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  various  trade  periodicals 
and  lists  as  they  appear. 

INSTRUCTIONS,  SUGGESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 
A.    MATERIAL  TO  BE  INCLUDED  : 

In  Brief,  Publications  of  a  Scholarly,  Learned  or  Scientific  Character. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  either  a  bibliography  of  the  university,  or  a  list 
of  the  publications  of  the  university  press,  or  a  list  of  publications  of  uni- 
versity professors,  or  a  trade  list.  It  is  strictly  a  list  of  official  publications, 
containing  material  of  a  scientific  character,  and  especially,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively,  of  serial  publications.  It  relates  primarily  to  such  publications 
as  are  sometimes  wanted  by  other  institutions,  and  do  not  commonly  appear 
in  the  ordinary  trade  publications.  It  is  not  limited  to  "in  print"  matter, 
bat  is  to  include  all  printed  matter  which  may  possibly  be  obtained  for  use 
from  second-hand  dealers  by  photostat  reproduction  or  by  inter-library  loan. 

The  following  specific  rulings  have  been  made : 

1.  Include  publications  by  affiliated  societies  to  which  the  university 
stands  in  some  kind  of  sponsorship  relations,  official,  contract  or  informally 
recognized,  such  as  the  relationship  of  Yale  to  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

2.  Include  doctors'  theses  so  far  as  they  have  been  printed  separately  or 
are  available  for  sale,  exchange  or  library  loan. 

3.  Do  not  limit  the  list  to  serial  publications. 

4.  Include  occasional  addresses  of  a  learned  character,  such  as  addresses 
which  concern  the  theory  of  education  or  of  university  administration,  but 
only  official  addresses  of  this  kind  since  1870  need  be  included. 

5.  Omit   administrative   documents,   such   as   catalogues,   directories   of 
alumni,  the  official  bulletin,  etc. 

6.  Omit  generally  student,  alumni  and  class  publications,  unless  these 
contain  important  contributions  to  science  or  to  university  administration. 

7.  Omit  items  generally  included  in  lists  of  "publications  of  the  faculty," 
except  when  official  publications  of  the  university. 

8.  Entries  need  not  be  made  for  individual  periodical  articles,  but  should 
be  made  for  each  monograph  in  a  series.     [Nevertheless,  if  a  university 
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chooses  to  print  contents  of  periodicals  and  furnish  subject  cards  for  these, 
they  will  be  included  in  the  index  to  the  catalogue.] 

B.    FORM. 

1.  Size  of  paper.    That  of  the  Publishers '  Trade  List  Annual. 

2.  Kind  of  paper.    Follow  specifications  of  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual 
if  practicable. 

3.  Typography.    According  to  taste.    If  no  reason  to  conform  to  other 
standards,  follow  one  of  the  model  lists. 

4.  Style  of  entry.     Following  the  catalogue  rules  of  the  British  and 
American  Committee  with  L.  C.  modifications. 

5.  Arrangement  of  titles.    Either  classified  or  author  order ;  in  either  case 
to  be  provided  with  a  consecutive  reference  number  for  index  purposes. 

6.  The  index  card  should  be  an  author  card,  full  or  abbreviated,  having 
at  the  bottom  an  indication  of  the  subject  heading  or  headings,  assigned 
after  the  usual  cataloguing  method  and  with  special  reference  to  agreement 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  headings. 

7.  Price  should  be  attached  to  publications  which  may  be  purchased,  and 
o.  p.  should  be  added  to  publications  no  longer  in  stock.    If  practicable,  add 
specific  indication  where  in-print  publications  can  be  had,  by  gift,  purchase 
or  exchange. 
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VI. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 


By  Frederick  C.  Hicks. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Hicks  offered  for  information  and  printing  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  an  Organizing  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  College  Librarians,  November  29,  1919. 


At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Eastern  College  Librarians  held  at  Col- 
umbia University  on  November  29,  1919,  an  address  on  "The  Institute  of 
International  Education"  was  given  by  its  Director,  Professor  Stephen  P. 
Duggan.  After  describing  the  origin  and  general  scope  of  the  Institute,  he 
outlined  plans  which  might  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  librarians, — 
plans  which  would  be  beneficial  to  libraries  and  librarians  as  well  as  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Eesolved  by  the  conference  of  Eastern  College  Librarians  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  in  providing  the  means  (through  the  improve- 
ment of  library  collections  in  the  United  States,  the  publication 
of  union  lists,  and  otherwise)  for  extending  in  the  United 
States  an  understanding  of  other  countries;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Director  on 
means  of  cooperation.  Further,  that  the  committee  have  power 
to  add  to  its  membership  from  any  other  library  association  or 
research  library. 

The  following  organizing  committee  was  appointed:  Mr.  Hicks  of  Col- 
umbia, temporary  chairman;  Mr.  Koopman  of  Brown;  Mr.  Richardson  of 
Princeton;  Mr.  Lane  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Austen  of  Cornell.  The  Com- 
mittee considers  itself  to  be  temporary  in  character,  and  hopes  that  its  work 
will  be  taken  over  by  a  larger  committee  representative  of  all  reference  and 
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research  libraries  in  the  United  States.    In  the  meantime  it  deems  its  func- 
tions to  be : 

(1)  The  acceptance  in  some  specific  way  of  the  cooperation  offered  by 

Professor  Duggan. 

(2)  The  suggestion  of  larger  plans  of  cooperation. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  a  preliminary  report. 

(4)  Giving  publicity  to  the  whole  project  among  librarians. 

Taking  these  functions  up  in  the  order  listed,  the  Committee  reports  the 
following  progress. 

I. 

(a) 

Specific  Union  Lists. 

Belying  on  the  evidence  presented  by  librarians  that  American  libraries 
are  deficient  in  facilities  for  research,  and  that  we  lack  means  of  making 
readily  available  the  facilities  that  exist,  the  Institute  offers  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute union  lists  prepared  by  librarians  and  devoted  to  specific  fields  of 
study  and  research.  Availing  itself  of  the  fact  that  a  preliminary  list  of 
statistical  annuals  had  been  prepared  by  Miss  Isadore  Mudge,  Reference 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  the  Committee  has  arranged  (1)  for  the 
publication  of  this  list  "as  manuscript",  (2)  its  distribution  to  libraries  for 
checking  and  addition  of  entries,  (3)  the  consolidation  of  the  returned  lists, 
(4)  the  republication  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  a  union  list,  (5)  the  wide 
distribution  of  this  union  list  to  libraries.  The  entire  cost  of  printing, 
editing  and  distribution  of  this  list  has  been  generously  provided  for  by 
Professor  Duggan ;  and  the  list  will  be  prepared  under  the  voluntary  editor- 
ship of  Miss  Mudge. 

*Keogh,  Our  library  resources  as  shown  by  some  government  needs  in 

the  war  (Library  Journal,  44;  504-507). 

Richardson,  The  poverty  of  American  libraries  in  the  matter  of  research 
books  (A.  L.  I.  Preprint  for  the  Eastern  College  Librarians,  Nov. 
29,  1919). 

(b) 

International  Exchange  of  Duplicates  and  University  Publications 
Available  for  Exchange. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  agreed  to  serve  as  inter- 
mediary for  the  purpose  of  building  up  both  American  and  foreign  libraries 
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by  the  mutual  exchange  of  duplicates  and  University  publications  available 
for  exchange.  For  this  purpose  the  Committee  proposes  that  there  be  pre- 
pared a  list  of  foreign  libraries  to  which  letters  might  be  sent  inquiring, 
(1)  whether  they  have  duplicate  and  other  material  which  they  are  willing 
to  exchange  with  American  libraries,  (2)  whether  they  have  lists  of  such 
material  or  willing  to  prepare  such  lists.  If  the  replies  warrant  it,  the  for- 
eign lists  could  be  combined  and  printed;  and  American  libraries  could  be 
asked  to  send  in  similar  lists  which  would  be  combined  and  printed.  The 
next  steps  would  be  (1)  the  checking  of  these  lists  by  the  cooperating  librar- 
ies of  the  respective  countries,  (2)  the  accumulation  of  the  books  in  a  for- 
eign center  and  in  New  York,  and  (3)  the  shipping  of  the  books  to  their 
respective  destinations. 

(c) 
International  Inter-library  Loans. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Institute  may,  through  publications,  correspondence 
and  personal  conferences,  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  libraries 
of  all  countries,  and  develop  a  plan  for  making  available  to  any  library  the 
special  resources  of  all  others.  This  might  be  accomplished,  (1)  by  extend- 
ing into  the  international  sphere  the  systems  of  inter-library  loans  already 
well-developed  as  national  enterprises;  and  (2)  by  the  extensive  use  of  the 
photostat  in  reproducing  books  and  manuscripts.  For  carrying  out  of  this 
plan,  no  one  event  would  contribute  so  effectively  as  the  publication,  by  the 
Institute  in  title-a-bar  form,  of  the  titles  already  accumulated  by  the  Biblio- 
graphical Institute  of  Brussels. 

H. 

The  Committee  attempts  at  this  time  by  way  of  suggestion  to  elaborate 
only  one  project  of  cooperation  mentioned  by  Professor  Duggan,  viz.,  Co- 
operation in  listmg  and  completing  collections  in  American  Libraries. 

(a) 

Comprehensive  Union  Catalogue  of  American  Libraries. 

An  ideal  to  which  libraries  aspire  is  the  publication  of  a  union  catalogue 

of  the  entire  contents  (1)  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  of  the  important  smaller  libraries  devoted  to  special  subjects.     Since 

the  feasibility  of  the  title-a-bar  list  has  been  so  ably  shown  at  Princeton  Uni- 
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versity,  the  mechanical  difficulties  and  the  expense  of  printing  such  a  cata- 
logue have  been  minimized.  The  problem  comes  down  to  (1)  the  cooperation 
of  the  libraries  themselves  in  preparing  brief-title  entries  for  their  collec- 
tions, and  (2)  a  central  office  and  staff  to  receive,  arrange,  edit  and  put 
through  the  press  the  consolidated  copy. 

(b) 
Special  Union  Lists. 

Without  forgetting  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  Union  Catalogue,  a  pro- 
ject more  immediately  possible  and  only  less  important  is  the  preparation, 
publication  and  distribution  of  union  lists  in  special  classes  of  literature, 
either  chosen  by  subject  or  by  form.  Each  such  list  is  a  step  in  the  lirection 
of  a  complete  union  list.  With  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  field,  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Prescott,  Chief  Cataloguer  of  Columbia 
University,  has  prepared  a  trial  list  of  American  union  lists  already  in  print, 
supplementing  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Josephson  in  1906  (see  Appendix). 
This  list  is  far  from  complete,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  Mr. 
Josephson  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his  list. 

In  addition  to  existing  union  lists,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  pro- 
jected union  lists.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Union  List  of  Serials  in  the 
Libraries  of  the  North  Central  States,  which  is  to  include  periodicals  in  the 
libraries  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska.  The  preliminary  list  -is  already  about  half  in  type.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Institute,  cannot  this  local  list  be  made  general  for  the 
United  States? 

As  examples  of  special  union  lists,  important  in  themselves,  and  having 
an  international  bearing,  the  Committee  suggests  the  following: 

1.  International  law. 

2.  Consular  reports. 

3.  Foreign  commercial  law. 

4.  Foreign  law  in  general. 

5.  Foreign  Relations  (Documents). 

6.  Foreign  Educational  reports. 

7.  Foreign  trade  and  industrial  reports. 

8.  Source  material  on  Latin  America. 

9.  Foreign  newspapers. 

It  is  requested  that  other  topics  be  suggested  to  the  Committee,  which 
particularly  wishes  information  about  lists  already  wholly  or  partly  ready 
for  printing. 
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in. 

This  preliminary  report  is  intended  merely  to  get  a  part  of  the  project 
before  the  library  public  and  to  enlist  library  associations  .and  libraries  in 
the  work  of  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  The 
offer  of  Professor  Duggan  in  regard  to  union  lists  extends  only  to  their 
printing  and  distribution.  The  preparation  and  editing  of  the  lists  must 
be  done  chiefly  by  the  libraries  whose  books  are  to  be  included.  All  librar- 
ies find  it  difficult  to  enter  into  such  cooperative  projects  because  of  lack  of 
funds  to  employ  additional  assistants.  There  must  therefore  be  genuine  co- 
operation in  the  compilation  of  lists ;  and  it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be 
evident  that  the  financing  of  such  work  ought  to  be  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  under  its  enlarged  programme.  With  this  in  view,  it  is 
suggested  that  comments  be  sent  to  the  committee  and  to  Professor  Duggan, 
419  W.  117th  Street,  New  York  City,  so  that  they  may  be  embodied  in  a 
more  comprehensive  report  to  be  prepared  by  this  committee  or  a  larger 
committee  which  may  supersede  it. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Temporary  Chairman. 

Harry  L.  Koopman, 

Ernest  C.  Richardson, 

William  C.  Lane, 

William  Austin. 

APPENDIX. 

Trial  List  of  Union  Lists  Since  1906. 

1.  Josephson,  A.  G.  S. 

Bibliography  of  Union  lists  of  serials.    Chicago,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary, 1906.    28  p. 

2.  American  Historical  Association.     Committee  on  Bibliography. 

A  union  list  of  collections  on  European  history  in  American  librar- 
ies.   Comp.  by  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  Princeton,  1912.    114  1. 

3.  Bibliographical  Society  of  America. 

Census  of  fifteenth  century  books  owned  in  America,  N.  Y.,  1919 

245  p. 
Reprinted  with  additions,  Sept.  1919,  from  Bulletin  of  the  New 

York  Public  Library  of  April  to  Dec.  1918,  Aug.  1919. 

4.  Hartford,  Conn.    Public  Library. 

A  list  of  current  periodicals  in  the  libraries  of  Hartford.     Hart- 
ford, 1916.    55  p. 


5.  Illinois,  University  Library. 

List  of  serials  in  the  University  of  Illinois  library,  together  with 
those  in  other  libraries  in  Urbana  and  Champaign.    Urbana,  etc., 
1919.    viii,  233  p. 

6.  Joint  catalogue  of  the  periodicals,  publications  and  transactions  of 

societies  and  other  books  published  at  intervals  to  be  found  in  the 
various  libraries  of  the  city  of  Toronto.    2nd  ed.    Toronto,  1913. 
112  p. 

7.  Lane,  William  Coolidge. 

The  Dante  collections  in  the  Harvard  college  and  Boston  public 
libraries,  Cambridge,  1890.  116  p.  (Harvard  university,  Li- 
brary, Bibliographical  contributions.) 

8.  List  of  theological  periodicals  currently  received  in  the  libraries  of 

New  York  City,  New  York,  Columbia  University,  1913.    15  p. 

9.  New  York.    Engineering  Societies  library. 

Catalogue  of  technical  periodicals,  libraries  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  vicinity.    Comp.  by  Alice  Jane  Gates.    N.  Y.,  1915.    110  p. 

10.  Philadelphia.    Free  Library. 

List  of  serials  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
vicinity.  Philadelphia,  1908.  309  p.  Supplement,  1910. 

11.  Smith,  Charles  W. 

Check-list  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Olympia,  1909.  191  p.  Thirteen  libraries  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  represented. 

12.  Smith,  David  Eugene. 

Union  list  of  mathematical  periodicals.  Washington,  Govt.  print, 
off.  1918.  60  p.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin.  1918. 
no.  9.) 

13.  A  tentative   list   of  treaty   collections.     Washington,   Government 

Printing  office,  1919.  103  p.  Includes  books  in  Brown,  Cloumbia, 
Chicago  and  Harvard  Universities,  in  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
and  Library  of  Congress,  and  those  listed  in  the  Gesamtkatalog, 
(Berlin). 
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VII. 

MR.  CHARLES  HENRY  GOULD, 

A  Fellow  of  the  American  Library  Institute. 

1906-1919. 


By  Mary  Eileen  Ahern. 


Charles  Henry  Gould,  the  son  of  Joseph  G.  and  Ahigail  Gould,  was  born 
in  Montreal,  December,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  McGill  University, 
1877,  with  the  degree  B.  A.,  and  with  first-rank  honors  and  the  Chapman 
medal  in  classics.  He  was  in  business  in  United  States  and  Canada  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  became  librarian  of  McGill  University  in  1892.  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Montreal,  July  30,  1919. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gould  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  the  towns  in  England  after  the  memorable  International  Library 
Congress  held  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  occasion  of  our  meeting  was  when  my  friend  and  myself  had  walked 
beyond  our  knowledge  of  environment  and  were  waiting  by  a  roadside  for 
someone  to  pass  in  our  direction.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Gould  came  along, 
and  I  ventured  to  inquire  the  direction  of  our  hotel.  He  was  on  his  way 
there,  and  so  we  walked  back  together.  The  pleasure  of  finding  him  a 
fellow-librarian,  and  also,  as  he  informed  us,  a  Canadian  who  belonged  to 
the  A.  L.  A.,  was  made  doubly  pleasing  by  the  courteous  kindliness  which 
characterized  his  attitude  toward  us.  That  courteous,  gentle,  kindliness  is 
my  strongest  remaining  impression  of  Mr.  Gould.  The  personal  friendship 
begun  on  that  occasion  lasted,  and  as  our  lines  in  professional  work  brought 
us  many  times  in  close  association,  even  when  there  was  a  difference  of 
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opinion  as  to  procedure  or  purpose,  there  was  never  once  a  break  in  his 
bearing  of  the  true  gentleman.  There  was  never  a  time  nor  a  cause  that 
changed  the  opinion  formed  at  that  interview. 

As  a  university  librarian  for  thirty  years,  he  served  with  eminent  satis- 
faction among  his  colleagues  in  McGill,  as  is  testified  by  the  generous  out- 
pouring of  appreciation  and  regret  at  his  demise.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
record  here  that  the  meed  of  praise  for  him  as  librarian  of  that  institution 
was  not  withheld  during  his  period  of  service,  but  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  offered,  the  university  officials  and  faculty  spoke  words  of  high 
praise  of  Librarian  Gould. 

As  a  member  of  various  library  organizations  he  gave  valuable  and  con- 
tinued service.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty  chosen  to  form  the  first  Fellowship 
of  the  American  Library  Institute,  and  remained  an  interested  and  helpful 
Fellow  to  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  the  A.  L.  A.  he  served  on  many  committees  of  importance,  and  the 
careful,  studious  attention  which  he  gave  to  matters  intrusted  to  him  is  a 
subject  of  record  in  the  proceedings  of  that  association.  In  1908-9,  a  period 
of  unusual  activity  and  change,  he  served  as  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  the  time  of  his  administration  stands  out 
in  the  annals  of  the  association  and  in  the  memories  of  the  participants  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  delightful  in  the  history  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

He  was  a  friend  and  valuable  counselor  in  the  development  of  library 
service  for  Eastern  Canada.  In  the  early  days,  at  the  beginning  of  1900,  he 
gave  brief  courses  in  library  methods  during  the  summer  months  and  organ- 
ized a  traveling  library  system,  through  the  generosity  of  a  few  Canadians, 
whom  he  personally  interested  in  the  value  of  that  work.  He  was  always  a 
friend  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  and  an  interested  attendant  at 
its  meetings.  He  was  thoroughly  interested  in  the  development  of  library 
service,  and  engaged  readily  at  every  opportunity  for  helpfulness  in  any- 
thing which  presented  itself,  oftentimes  taking  on  more  work  than  his 
bodily  strength  was  able  to  stand. 

He  was  never  a  voluminous  contributor  to  library  literature,  but  his 
investigations  and  the  conclusions  which  he  reached  were  always  presented 
with  well-balanced  judgment  and  definite  suggestions,  so  that  his  reports 
form  valuable  commentaries  on  the  development  of  real  progress. 

Mr.  Gould  was  never  a  robust  man  physically,  but  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  determination  to  accomplish  a  full  day's  work  in  his  time.  His  am- 
bitions to  have  McGill  University  conform  to  his  high  ideals  of  what  a  great 
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university  library  should  be  caused  him  many  an  hour  of  exhaustion,  and 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  early  close  of  his  life.  The  hope  may  be  ex- 
pressed that  the  university  authorities  will  carry  out  his  unfinished  plans 
for  the  library  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  great  service  to  it.  At  his  death 
the  fine  expression  of  personal  and  professional  regard,  which  took  the 
form  of  resolutions  from  the  Library  Committee  of  McGill  University,  closed 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Gould  won  the  highest  praise  for  his  professional  knowledge  and 
skill  from  his  fellow-librarians,  but  he  remained  the  most  sympathetic  helper 
of  all  students,  whether  professors  or  shy  freshmen,  and  his  aims  were  for 
true  library  extension  in  his  field,  so  that  our  library  should  become  the 
center  of  such  work  in  our  Province,  a  flowing  spring  of  quickening  to 
sound  learning  and  to  public  spirit.  A  scholar,  a  patriot,  a  gentleman — 
these  are  great  words  to  add  of  one  who  was  master  of  his  own  craft,  and 
they  are  eminently  true  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Gould. ' ' 

In  his  case  there  was  no  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  statement  "A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  for  in  many  ways  he  was 
highly  regarded  in  Canada,  and  at  his  death  the  press,  pulpit  and  rostrum 
united  in  expressions  of  appreciation  of  his  life  and  character,  as  well  as 
those  of  genuine  regret  at  his  death. 

In  his  early  life  Mr.  Gould  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  and  proba- 
bly if  his  own  inclination  had  ruled  he  would  have  made  it  his  first  calling. 
For  many  years  he  kept  up  his  playing  on  both  piano  and  organ,  but  in 
later  years  his  time  was  so  taken  up  with  the  service  of  books  that  both  his 
music  and  the  art  of  designing,  in  which  he  also  excelled,  received  less  and 
less  of  his  time. 

And  thus  he  lived  in  close  association  with  a  few  friends,  in  rich  enjoy- 
ment of  music  and  art,  of  poetry  and  good  literature,  in  real  service  to  his 
country  in  the  most  valuable  way,  making  life  richer,  broader,  stronger  for 
his  fellow-men,  doing  well  whatsoever  came  his  way  to  be  done,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  going  out  of  life  quickly  and  happily — 

"  And  so  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 
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vin. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  MAY  1,  1920. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Institute  was  held  at  At- 
lantic City  on  May  1,  1920,  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Club,  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  and  the  Bibli- 
ographical Society  of  America.  The  meeting  was,  as  usual,  open  to  all. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  1919  meeting  and  the  Treasurer's 
report,  the  President,  Dr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  gave  an  address  on  ' '  Democracy 
and  Learning. ' '  dealing  with  the  structural  changes  in  political  and  economic 
outlook  and  method  resulting  from  the  great  war,  and  the  changed  respon- 
sibility of  educators  towards  the  new  democracy.  In  discussion  Mr.  Locke 
said  that  the  attitude  of  democracy  towards  learning  depended  largely 
upon  learning's  attitude  towards  democracy,  and  told  of  the  interesting 
experiments  in  Ontario,  and  the  more  important  place  now  held  by  the 
public  libraries  in  the  life  of  that  province.  Mr.  Keogh  spoke  of  the  univer- 
sities in  Australasia  under  labor  governments.  Dr.  Shearer  spoke  on  educa- 
tion in  Soviet  Russia,  and  Mr.  Bowker  on  the  definition  of  democracy  and 
the  responsibility  of  university  librarians  and  professors  to  students. 

Dr.  Eichardson  presented  Dr.  Gerould's  statistics  for  university  libraries 
from  1912  to  1918,  and  Mr.  Hanson's  notes  on  "Pitfalls  of  Comparative  Sta- 
tistics." Dr.  Gerould's  own  comments  on  his  figures  will  be  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  Institute  for  1920. 

Mr.  Keogh 's  paper  on  the  physical  maintenance  of  library  buildings  was 
the  result  of  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  a  new  building,  and  in 
particular  the  relation  between  the  upkeep  and  the  cost  of  the  building. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Eichardson  and  Mr.  Bowker. 

Dr.  Eichardson  read  a  paper  entitled  "Book  Poverty  and  Book  Pur- 
chase," supplemented  by  a  description  of  the  follow-up  routine  of  the 
Princeton  University  Library.  These  papers  combined  the  ideas  of  the  lack 
of  books  in  America,  the  present  world  opportunity,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  buying  so  as  to  get  the  best  results.  The  preprint  included  a  description 
by  Mr.  Drury  of  the  follow-up  methods  in  use  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Hicks  said  that  Director  Duggan,  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  realized  that  library  collections  in  the  United  States  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  national  and  international  cooperation,  and  offered  to 
finance  the  publication  and  distribution  of  union  lists,  and  to  help  in  inter- 
national exchanges  and  in  other  ways.  The  American  Library  Institute 
thanked  Director  Duggan  for  his  offer,  and  voted  to  accept  it  and  to  utilize 
it  as  fully  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  libraries  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Van  Hoesen  gave  an  account  of  his  trip  abroad  to  buy  books,  and 
included  many  incidents  and  experiences  in  regard  to  stocks  and  prices  of 
books  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Charles  Henry 
Gould,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  who  had  died  since  the  last 
meeting.  The  sketch  was  written  by  Miss  Ahern,  who  knew  Dr.  Gould  well, 
and  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  papers  of  the  Institute. 

Andrew  Keogh,  Secretary. 
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I. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
NOTES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  IN  PARIS,  INC. 


By  W.  N.  Carlton,  Librarian,  American  Library,  Paris. 


When  our  Secretary  wrote  me  asking  for  the  customary  presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  Institute,  it  was  perhaps  only  natural  that  I  should  choose 
the  subject  which  has  been  occupying  my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else  for  over  six  months.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  topic  falls  wholly 
within  the  scope  of  the  programme  policy  of  the  Institute,  but  I  am  certain 
it  is  one  in  which  all  the  members  are  interested  in  view  of  the  American 
Library  Association's  intimate  relationship  to  the  American  Library  which 
the  Association  created  in  Paris  during  the  war  service  period,  and  last  year 
deeded  as  a  free  gift  to  the  patriotic  and  far  sighted  men  and  women  there 
who  were  loath  to  see  such  a  valuable  collection  dismantled  when  its  original 
reason  for  being  had  ceased. 

The  principal  facts  regarding  the  Library  as  it  is  today  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  Society  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  under  the  name  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris,  In- 
corporated. The  membership  of  this  Society  is  constituted  as  follows: 

A.  PATRONS :    being  all  persons  who  have  contributed  5000  francs  or 
more  to  the  funds  of  the  Corporation. 

B.  LIFE  MEMBERS :  all  persons  who  have  contributed  2000  francs. 

C.  ANNUAL  MEMBERS:  all  persons  who  pay  an  initial  fee  of  100 
francs  and  annual  dues  of  100  francs. 

D.  The  American  Library  Association. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  Library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
fifteen  Trustees,  ten  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  five  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Nine  members  must  be  American  citizens.  The  Librarian  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  American  Library  Association,  but  the  nomination  must  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Library  may  be  freely  used  by  all  who  come  to  it,  but  a  nominal 
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charge  is  made  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books.  The  present  charges 
are :  20  francs  per  annum  for  the  use  of  one  borrower 's  card,  40  francs  for 
two  cards,  50  francs  for  three  cards,  60  francs  for  four  cards,  and  70  francs 
for  five  cards  which  is  the  maximum  number  allowed  a  subscriber.  There 
are  now  about  4,000  persons  who  are  card  holders  and  the  circulation  aver- 
ages from  10,000  to  11,000  volumes  per  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  Library  on  its 
present  scale  will  be  from  250,000  to  300,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  Trus- 
tees and  members  are  making  every  effort  to  secure  an  endowment  suffi- 
cient to  produce  this  income.  The  indications  are  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  sum  required  must  be  raised  in  the  United  States  and  the  Trustees  are 
planning  the  formation  of  an  American  Committee  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  to  aid  them  in  this  endeavor. 

There  is  a  widespread  interest  in  the  institution  throughout  Paris,  espe- 
cially in  French  official,  literary  and  educational  circles,  as  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  a  most  distinguished  group  of  Frenchmen  gladly  con- 
sented to  become  members  of  an  Advisory  Council  and  sponsor  it  before 
the  French  public.  Among  these  were :  Ex-President  Raymond  Poincare, 
Marshals  Joffre,  Foch  and  Lyautey,  M.  Rene  Viviani  and  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant;  Henri  Bergson,  Paul  Bourget,  Emile  Boutroux,  M. 
Brieux,  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  and  Marcel  Prevost,  all  members  of  the  French 
Academy;  Alfred  Croiset,  Levy-Bruhl  and  Camille  Saint  Saens,  members 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Andre  Tardieu,  the  well-known  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Whether  or  not  a  sufficient  endowment  fund  can  be  raised  is  a  question 
that  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  decide.  Here  I  wish  only  to  discuss  the 
general  questions:  Is  there  a  public  for  an  American  Library  in  Paris? 
Are  the  needs  and  character  of  this  public  of  a  kind  to  justify  the  effort  to 
secure  a  permanent  endowment  sufficient  to  maintain  and  increase  such  a 
Library?  What  should  be  the  fundamental  aims  and  purposes  of  such  a 
Library  ? 

There  is  a  curious  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  British  and 
Americans  who  are  more  or  less  permanent  residents  of  Paris.  No  satis- 
factory official  statistics  exist  covering  this  point.  After  careful  comparison 
of  the  data  available  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  number  between  20,000  and  25,000  persons.  Broadly  speaking 
the  library  needs  of  these  persons  run  parallel  to  those  of  an  American  com- 
munity of  the  same  size.  Among  the  clearly  defined  groups  now  making 
active  use  of  the  collection  are  (1)  officers  and  employees  of  the  British  and 
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American  Embassies  and  the  governmental  commissions  engaged  in  clear- 
ing up  and  liquidating  war  time  activities;  (2)  the  personnel  of  welfare 
organizations  like  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.;  (3)  the  employees  of 
the  American  and  English  banks,  commercial  houses,  and  industrial  cor- 
porations which  have  large  branch  establishments  in  or  near  Paris;  (4) 
English  speaking  students  in  the  university  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions, (5)  newspaper  correspondents,  translators  and  writers  resident  in 
Paris;  (6)  tourists  who  have  sufficient  time  to  do  some  reading  or  studying; 
and  (7)  the  wives  and  children  of  the  officials  and  business  men  resident 
there. 

The  French  clientele  comprises:  (1)  students  and  teachers  of  English  in 
the  lycees  and  normal  schools;  (2)  university  professors  and  students  whose 
courses  are  concerned  with  English  and  American  History,  Literature,  Lan- 
guage, etc.;  (3)  journalists,  translators,  and  men  of  letters;  and  (4)  an 
increasing  number  of  French  men  and  women  who  read  English  and  are  de- 
sirous of  informing  themselves  on  current  events  and  tendencies  in  the 
English  speaking  world. 

During  1920  the  character  of  the  books  circulated  followed  much  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  average  public  library  at  home.  As  usual  Fiction 
and  Juveniles  were  in  the  lead,  their  numbers  representing  some  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulated.  History  and  Literature  were  next  in  rank, 
with  Philosophy,  Travel,  Biography,  Sociology  and  Useful  Arts  following 
in  substantial  proportions. 

No  statistics  are  kept  of  the  reference  use  of  the  collection.  From  the 
close  personal  observation  I  have  made  of  this  side  of  the  library's  activities, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  services  it  is  rendering  are  extremely  valuable,  that 
they  reach  a  very  appreciative  and  important  audience,  and  that  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  French  stu'dents,  teachers,  literary  workers  and  read- 
ers are  making  the  most  constant  and  effective  use  of  the  Library.  It  is 
here  also  that  the  differences  between  American  and  European  methods  of 
service  are  very  clearly  marked  and  receive  the  warmest  praise  from  those 
to  whom  our  practices  are  a  revelation. 

It  may  then  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  a  definite  public  in  Paris 
which  needs  the  service  an  efficient  American  public  library  can  render, 
which  is  already  using  the  present  collection  actively  and  seriously  and 
whose  demands  and  requirements  are  increasing  in  number  and  variety 
every  day.  French,  British,  and  Americans  of  all  classes,  vocations,  and 
interests  form  naturally  the  bulk  of  this  public,  but  it  also  includes  a  not 
insignificant  number  of  students  of  many  other  European  nationalities. 
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Probably  never  before  in  history  has  European  interest  in  America,  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  tendencies,  and  American  current  events,  been  so  keen  and 
searching  as  it  is  today,  and  the  American  Library  in  Paris,  Inc.,  is  at  this 
moment  perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  responding  to  this  interest  that 
the  Continent  affords.  But  its  collections  and  administrative  facilities  rep- 
resent only  the  nucleus  or  the  beginnings  of  what  they  ought  to  be  if  a 
really  adequate  response  is  to  be  made  to  this  clearly  evident  European  need 
and  desire  for  an  authoritative,  and  disinterested  source  of  information  re- 
garding the  English  speaking  world. 

Therefore,  to  the  questions :  Is  there  a  public  in  Paris  which  needs  an 
American  public  Library?  and  Are  the  needs  and  requirements  of  this  pub- 
lic of  sufficiently  serious  character  to  justify  large  and  continued  support 
from  America?  I  would  answer  unhesitatingly,  YES. 

Just  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  rhetoric  prescribes  that  a  discourse  should 
be  adapted  to  the  time,  place  and  audience  for  which  it  is  intended,  so  the 
primary  purposes  and  objects  of  a  library  should  be  dictated  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  character  and  needs  of  its  known  and  potential  users.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris  its  audience  divides  easily  into  cer- 
tain well-defined  categories:  (1)  our  old  friend  the  so-called  "general  pub- 
lic"; (2)  journalists,  men  of  letters,  publicists,  and  public  officials;  (3) 
teachers  and  students  of  all  ranks  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  Uni- 
versity; (4)  trained  specialists  and  investigators  working  independently 
or  as  graduate  students  and  professors  in  the  University  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  assuming  a  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  library  during  the  next  fifty  years,  I  should  recommend  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Paris  Library  take  as  its  working  models  such  institu- 
tions as  the  present  New  York  and  Boston  Public  Libraries.  Its  pro- 
gramme then  would  be : 

1st.  The  gathering  of  a  carefully  selected,  well-balanced  circulating  col- 
lection representing  all  subjects  of  legitimate  human  interest; 

2nd.  The  concurrent  development  of  a  fine  Reference  or  Reading  Room 
collection  similar  to  those  in  Bates  Hall,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

3rd.  The  securing  through  gift,  bequest,  or  separate  endowment  of  spe- 
cial collections  on  subjects  within  its  defined  scope,  collections  so  complete 
or  representative  that  they  would  provide  adequately  for  advanced  investi- 
gation and  original  research. 

Further,  save  for  necessary  reference  books  and  the  customary  tools  of 
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research,  I  would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  restrict  the  acquisitions  of  the 
library  to  printed  books  in  the  English  language,  illustrating,  recording, 
documenting,  relating  to  and  treating  of  the  origin,  progress,  institutions, 
history,  arts,  sciences,  characteristics,  and  ideals  of  the  English  speaking 
peoples  and  their  contribution  to  what  we  call  modern  civilization. 

The  governing  purpose  of  the  directorate  and  of  all  benefactors  should 
be  to  make  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  resources  of  Paris  and  France, 
and  not  a  duplication  of  any  institution  or  book  collection  large  or  small 
already  existing  on  the  Continent.  The  libraries  of  Paris  are  magnificently 
equipped  with  books  and  manuscripts  in  ancient  and  modern  languages 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  but  their  resources  in  books  in  English  are 
notably  weak  and  insufficient.  I  have  made  earnest  inquiry  to  assure  myself 
of  the  truth  of  this  last  statement  and  French  scholars  and  librarians  of  the 
highest  authority  assure  me  that  it  is  so.  The  funds  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  the  Library  of  the  Sorbonne  are  utterly  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  representation  of  even  the  current  book  production  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect 
that  this  condition  will  improve  within  a  generation  or  two. 

The  existence  in  Paris  of  a  fine  general  and  special  library  of  works  in 
English  on  the  subjects  above  referred  to  would  fill  a  want  now  acutely 
felt  and  increase  the  educational  resources  of  this  great  centre  of  learning. 
Its  mere  presence  here  would  stimulate  the  study  of  our  history  and  institu- 
tions as  no  other  single  thing  could  do,  and  students  would  be  attracted  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  The  results  of  their  studies, 
disseminated  through  books,  reviews,  newspaper  articles,  lectures  and  teach- 
ing could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  far  greater  and  better  understanding  of  the 
English  speaking  races  than  exists  today.  Such  a  gift  to  France  would  be 
both  practical  and  idealistic.  It  would  be  as  unique  of  its  kind  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  given  us  by  France  was,  and  as  symbolic  within  its  own 
sphere.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  as  I  have  sketched 
would  be  very  costly,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  cost  factor  alone 
would  cause  its  failure  or  be  the  reason  for  disapproving  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Association  I  should  hope  that  the 
methods  of  administration,  technical  processes  and  spirit  of  unselfish  public 
service  that  characterize  our  libraries  at  home  would  always  be  represented 
and  exemplified  by  the  Paris  Library  both  for  its  own  success  and  welfare 
and  for  the  library  world  of  Europe  to  visit  and  study  as  a  model.  Its  Di- 
rector and  principal  Heads  of  Departments  should  be  products  of  American 
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library  training  and  experience.  To  represent  properly  A.  L.  A.  standards 
its  professional  staff  even  now  should  comprise  (1)  Director,  (2)  Head  of 
Circulation  Department,  (3)  Reference  Librarian,  (4)  Chief  Cataloguer  and 
classifier,  (5)  Children's  Librarian.  The  best  qualified  one  of  these  four 
chiefs  might  well  perform  the  duties  of  Assistant  Librarian  if  that  position 
should  be  necessary.  But  each  one  of  them  ought  to  be  a  real  expert  in  his 
special  work  and  together  they  should  be  able  to  train  thoroughly  all  other 
assistants  the  Library  might  require.  Collectively  also,  this  expert  group 
could  be  organized  into  a  little  teaching  staff  conducting'  a  training  class 
for  candidates  for  the  library  service,  and  for  a  limited  number  of  others, 
English,  American,  or  foreign  who  might  desire  a  brief  course  of  systematic 
instruction  in  library  work. and  practice.  I  wish  that  in  some  way  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  worked  out  whereby  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  a  highly  trained  personnel  and  adequate  salaries  for  these  five 
pivotal  positions  might  be  guaranteed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris.  Such  a  connection  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  logical 
and  fitting  way  in  which  the  constitutional  relationship  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  the 
Paris  Library  might  be  maintained  and  our  professional  interests  conserved. 

With  such  a  staff  acting  as  intermediaries  numerous  reciprocal  services 
could  be  rendered  American  and  European  libraries  and  other  institutions 
of  learning.  Arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  photographing  of  books 
and  manscripts,  for  international  loans,  the  establishment  of  closer  rela- 
tions between  libraries  and  dealers  and  publishers,  inspection  of  collections 
offered  for  sale,  etc.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  shows  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  here  to  supply  to  European  inquirers  varied  and  impor- 
tant information  regarding  American  publications  of  every  sort,  and  our 
American  correspondence  shows  similar  needs  at  home  regarding  European 
books  and  periodicals.  Librarians  and  educational  officials  come  to  examine 
the  catalogues,  the  system  of  classification,  book  cards,  shelf  marks,  steel 
stacks,  etc.,  to  inquire  how  to  obtain  Government  and  State  publications,  the 
publications  of  American  Universities,  etc.  The  range  of  inquiry  seems  in- 
finite. The  opportunity  for  a  bureau  of  information  is  wide  open  and 
gaping.  All  these  things  could  be  fulfilled  and  accomplished  if  only  the 
requisite  personnel  in  number  and  quality  and  adequate  financial  means 
were  at  hand. 

Although  to  some  the  idea  may  seem  to  have  a  too  commercial  tinge,  I 
should  also  much  like  to  see  one  or  two  rooms  of  the  Library  building  fitted 
up  for  the  systematic  and  attractive  display  of  typical  American  Library 
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furniture  and  equipment,  and  representative  exhibits  of  the  standard  sets, 
series,  and  chief  publications  of  the  leading  American  publishers.  If  they 
will  pardon  my  using  their  names  in  this  public  way  I  should  like,  for  ex- 
ample, to  see  installed  in  these  rooms  sample  sections  of  the  Art  Metal, 
Borden,  Library  Bureau,  and  Snead  stacks;  exhibition  cases  containing 
samples  of  Gaylord  Brothers'  many  and  valuable  library  aids,  labor  saving 
devices,  pamphlet  holders,  etc.  And,  on  the  shelves  of  the  sample  stacks  I 
should  like  to  see  displayed  exhibition  sets  of  the  standard  educational  series 
published  by  Scribners,  the  Century  Co.,  Appleton,  Houghton  Mimin,  Ginn 
and  Co.,  Heath  and  Co.,  the  American  Book  Company;  a  set  of  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Webster's  Dictionary  from  the  twenty-five  cent  issue  up  to  the 
Unabridged;  the  same  for  the  Standard  Dictionary;  sets  of  our  leading 
American  encyclopedias;  the  Atlases  of  the  Rand,  McNally  and  Hammond 
Companies;  the  scientific  books  of  Wiley,  McGraw-Hill,  and  others;  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  publications,  the  Ronald  Press  Books,  etc.  The  ensemble  thus 
constituted  would  be  an  informing  exhibit  of  standard  or  typical  American 
productions  intimately  connected  with  library  activities.  All  necessary  in- 
formation regarding  them  could  be  given  by  the  library  staff,  the  devices 
explained  and  their  uses  demonstrated  to  all  visitors  or  inquirers  interested 
in  such  matters. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aims,  purposes  and  definite  activities  that  an  Ameri- 
can library  in  Paris  could  pursue  and  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
means  provided.  They  are  purposes  and  activities  which  would  surely  have 
far  reaching  effects  for  good  not  merely  in  the  library  world,  but  in  far 
wider  national  and  international  circles. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Institute  for  the  abrupt  and  somewhat  disconnected  nature  of  these  notes 
on  the  Paris  Library.  They  have  been  written  between  the  interruptions  of 
a  busy  working  day  and  with  the  uncomfortable  knowledge  that  if  not  posted 
for  to-morrow's  boat,  they  will  not  reach  you  in  time  for  your  meeting. 
Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  done  me  three  years 
ago  in  electing  me  your  President,  and  to  express  the  genuine  regret  that 
during  my  term  of  office  which  ends  with  this  meeting  I  have  not  been  able 
to  contribute  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  valuable  and,  in  my 
opinion,  still  useful  and  needed  organization. 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  ROBERT  W.  NEESER. 

December  2,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Carlton: — 

In  returning  the  enclosed  blank  with  my  application  for  annual  member- 
ship, I  wish  to  tell  you  again  how  much  I  have  appreciated  your  library 
in  the  rue  de  1'Elysee.  As  you  know  I  have  for  many  years  specialized  in 
naval  history,  but  what  I  needed  and  thirsted  for  during  the  past  few  years 
has  not  been  books  on  the  navy  (I  have  all  my  tools  in  my  own  library  here 
at  home),  but  works  on  general  subjects,  encyclopedias,  books  of  reference, 
books  such  as  an  American  Library  keeps  on  its  reference  shelves  in  the  read- 
ing room — but  books  which  the  French  libraries  keep  under  lock  and  key. 
These  are  the  sources  I  found  myself  in  want  of,  and  your  library  ren- 
dered me  a  service  I  cannot  exaggerate. 

I  have  needed  you  during  the  past  year  more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  shall 
need  you  in  the  future,  and  I  trust  that  success  may  attend  your  efforts  to 
make  your  library  permanent,  if  in  saying  this  I  speak  only  in  my  own 
selfish  behalf. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  W.  NEESER. 
Dr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton, 
American  Library  Association, 
Paris,  France. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  PROFESSOR  RICHARD  GOTTHEIL 
OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 


"It  was  more  than  a  pleasure,  the  other  day,  to  make  use  of  the  Library 
kept  up  here  in  the  rue  de  1'Elysee  by  the  American  Library  Association. 
It  is  the  only  library  that  has  a  proper  catalogue,  where  the  books  are  acces- 
sible to  the  readers,  and  where  the  personnelle  is  in  advance  of  your  wishes 
and  most  ready — with  a  kindly  smile — to  be  troubled  with  the  reader 's  wants 
and  to  listen  to  his  complaints.  If  you  get  a  chance,  please  do  say  to  the 
American  Library  Association  that  there  is  at  least  one  student  in  Paris  who 
is  grateful  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  their  foundation  in  this  city  of  light. 
And  in  more  senses  than  one  the  air  is  free  in  that  house  of  the  rue  de 
1'Elysee.  It  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  windows  are  kept  open,  though  it  be 
near  winter. ' ' 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ORR,  EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


' '  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  delightful  experiences  I  have  thus  far 
had  in  Paris  is  my  visit  to  the  Library  maintained  by  the  American  Library 
Association  at  10  rue  de  1'Elysee.  As  I  entered  the  door  and  saw  how 
completely  this  Institution  represents  the  best  that  there  is  in  American 
library  work  as  regards  organization,  classification,  placing  of  books,  cata- 
loguing and  means  for  circulation,  I  felt  at  once  thoroughly  at  home.  Such 
a  library  is  of  estimable  value  to  Americans  young  and  old  staying  in  Paris, 
and  gives  the  French  people  an  object  lesson  of  what  a  modern  well  equipped 
library  should  be. 

Furthermore  this  library  may  well  serve  as  a  center  of  influence  whereby 
the  great  work  of  establishing  library  systems  through  the  newer  countries 
of  Europe  may  be  greatly  facilitated  and  advanced. 

I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  the  hope  that  this 
note  may  help  in  some  way  the  enterprise  for  securing  funds  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  a  most  worthy,  fruitful  enterprise,  and  one  full  of  promise 
of  large  service  in  the  future. ' ' 
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II. 
AN  OLD  NEW-ENGLAND  METHOD  OF  BOOK  DISTRIBUTION. 


By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 


Home  use  of  books,  in  any  kind  of  public  or  group  collection,  is  essentially 
American.  It  would  naturally  be  a  feature  of  pioneer  life,  where  there 
is  no  community-center  for  the  use  of  books,  and  one's  own  house  is  the 
natural  place  to  read.  We  have  retained  it  in  the  modern  public  library,  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  books  in  their  place  of  storage,  which  was  once 
the  only  use. 

The  loan  of  books  from  a  collection,  for  use  in  some  other  place,  makes  it 
desirable  to  have  machinery  for  recording  the  loan  and  for  ensuring  the 
return  of  the  book,  as  well  as  for  making  the  books  accessible,  giving  infor- 
mation about  them  and  settling  questions  of  priority  of  use.  The  plans 
adopted  in  the  modern  public  library  are  familiar  to  us.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  to  describe  a  method  in  vogue  in  parts  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  about  1870,  and  possibly  much  earlier.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  unfamiliar  to  librarians.  One  of  the  objects  of  my 
description  is  the  possible  extension  of  my  knowledge  of  the  limits,  chrono- 
logical and  topographical,  of  the  use  of  this  method.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  note. 

The  method  had  the  additional  feature  of  providing  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  library  apart  from  the  assessment  of  fees  or  membership  dues. 
It  was  not  used,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  library  supported  by  the  public. 
But  there  were  few  of  these  when  it  was  in  vogue. 

The  method  to  which  I  refer  was  the  sale  of  the  use  of  the  books  for  a 
stated  period,  by  auction.  I  shall  describe  it  as  I  knew  it  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
where  it  was  used  by  the  Litchfield  Circulating  Library  from  its  foundation 
in  1870  until  about  1880.  This  library  was  organized  in  my  father's  house 
and  he  was  its  first  president.  I  was  its  secretary  and  librarian  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  the  public  library  of  the  borough,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circulating  Libraries,"  which  it  acquired  by  con- 
solidation with  the  Wolcott  Library,  an  earlier  reference  collection. 
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At  the  outset,  the  books  could  all  be  carried  in  a  clothes-basket  and  were 
so  transported  from  the  residence  of  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  where 
they  were  stored,  to  the  Congregational  ' '  lecture  room, ' '  where  the  monthly 
meetings  took  place.  In  these  meetings  only  members  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation or  their  representatives  took  part.  Three  dollars  for  a  life  mem- 
bership or  one  dollar  for  a  yearly  membership  was  the  fee. 

The  members  having  assembled,  the  president,  or  his  representative, 
standing  before  them,  proceeded  to  read  the  authors  and  titles  of  the 
books,  with  their  serial  numbers,  from  a  catalogue,  held  in  his  hand.  We 
had  a  printed  catalogue  from  the  outset,  and  supplementary  leaves  were 
added  as  needed.  Obviously  it  was  an  accession  catalogue  and  the  serial 
numbers  were  accession  numbers.  Having  read  the  first  title  he  paused  to 
hear  bids,  and  if  there  were  none  he  passed  to  the  next.  No  bid  of  less  than 
two  cents  was  entertained,  and  there  was  no  superior  limit.  Books,  as 
taken,  were  charged  by  the  librarian  in  a  blank  book,  using  their  serial 
numbers,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  bidder. 

Sometimes,  in  the  excitement  of  bidding,  the  amount  offered  for  one 
month's  use  ran  perilously  near  the  market  value  of  the  book.  As  the  li- 
brary grew  older  and  the  earlier  entries  became  back-numbers,  the  fun  did 
not  begin  until  the  new  accessions  were  reached.  Finally  the  earlier  num- 
bers were  omitted  in  the  bidding,  and  these  omitted  books,  together  with 
any  that  remained  after  the  auction,  could  be  taken  for  the  minimum 
amount — two  cents.  Books  could  also  be  taken  from  storage  between  meet- 
ings for  the  same  fee. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  that  could  be  taken.  I  have 
seen  a  youth  leaving  the  meeting  with  a  basket-load,  under  whose  weight  he 
could  scarcely  stagger.  This  plan  evidently  favored  the  rich,  but  the  poor 
did  not  object  to  it.  The  larger  the  bid,  the  more  money  the  association 
would  have  in  hand  for  next  month 's  accessions ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cream  of  the  collection  could  sooner  or  later  be  had  for  two  cents  per  volume ; 
for  the  high  bidding  was  for  recent,  popular  books. 

The  presiding  officer  used  all  the  arts  of  the  auctioneer.  He  commented 
on  the  books  as  he  offered  them — sometimes  he  held  up  the  book  itself  and 
read  from  the  title  page  or  a  paragraph  or  twq  from  the  text,  or  displayed 
an  attractive  picture  from  its  pages.  Occasionally  someone  from  the  au- 
dience interjected  a  pertinent  remark,  or  begged  to  differ.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  interesting  and  stimulating  to  a  degree,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  evening  of  the  monthly  meeting.'  It  was  especially  good 
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for  the  young  people.  I  learned  more  English  literature  at  these  meetings 
than  I  did  afterward  at  college. 

Of  course  this  auction  plan  was  adapted  only  for  a  small  book  collection. 
It  did  not  survive  with  us  long  after  we  had  a  thousand  volumes,  and  it 
underwent  some  changes  even  before  that.  I  can  fix  this  date  because  I 
remember  getting  the  blanks  to  fill  out  for  the  first  report  on  libraries 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
I  found  that  we  were  exempt  because  we  had  a  few  books  short  of  the 
thousand,  which  was  to  be  the  inferior  limit  of  those  reported  on. 

As  our  book-stock  had  increased,  the  proportion  of  books  that  could  be 
directly  bid  in  at  a  monthly  meeting  diminished,  their  actual  number  being 
determined  by  the  time  limits  of  the  session.  Hence  those  that  were  taken 
out  for  the  two-cent  fee  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  proportion,  and 
ultimately  the  library  evolved  into  a  simple  "pay-collection."  The  books 
were  shelved  in  a  public  place  and  the  librarian  was  in  attendance  once  a 
week  or  oftener.  Then  came,  as  the  years  went  on,  the  consolidation,  per- 
manent quarters,  classification  of  the  books,  a  paid  librarian  and  a  town 
appropriation,  with  freedom  of  issue. 

It  was  years  after  my  graduation  from  college  that  I  learned  that  this 
auction-system  of  book-distribution  was  anything  more  than  a  clever  local 
idea.  Then  Mr.  Marion  Willcox,  a  New  York  journalist  and  literary  man, 
told  me  that  he  had  been  familiar  with  it  in  his  boyhood  in  Putnam,  Conn. 
In  this  town,  as  the  titles  were  read  by  the  presiding  officer,  he  passed  from 
one  to  another  without  pause  until  some  one  called  out  ' '  wished  for, ' '  when 
the  bidding  on  that  particular  title  began. 

There  was  something  in  this  kind  of  book  meeting  that  we  do  not  get 
nowadays  in  our  libraries.  If  it  had  been  merely  a'  gathering  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  books,  it  would  not  have  been  so  interesting,  nor,  in  consequence, 
so  well  attended.  Excitement  was  lent  by  the  auction  feature  as  well  as  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  results  of  the  auction  were  to  determine  the 
intellectual  pabulum  of  one's  own  and  one's  neighbors'  families  for 
the  coming  month.  Auctions  are  always  educative,  especially  those  of 
special  classes  of  articles.  One  may  learn  more  about  paintings  or  pottery 
from  an  auction,  where  the  auctioneer  knows  his  subject,  than  from  a  lecture 
of  equal  duration.  The  information  given  at  an  auction  is  related  to  specific 
articles,  there  displayed.  Those  present  are  interested  parties,  and  their  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  adds  interest  and  piquancy  to  the  function.  A 
spirited  competition  in  bidding  adds  the  final  touch. 
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We  can  not  go  back  to  the  actual  auction,  in  a  public  library,  so  that 
feature  of  this  method  of  book  distribution  can  not  be  revived.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  public  meetings  in  which  library  books  are  displayed  and  dis- 
cussed and  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  those  present  to  take  them  directly 
from  the  gathering  to  their  homes  for  reading,  should  not  reproduce  some 
of  its  desirable  features.  We  are  now  holding  a  series  of  weekly  meetings 
of  this  kind  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  the  first  occurring  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  24,  of  the  present  year.  They  are  conducted  by  different  members  of 
the  staff  who  have  volunteered  for  the  purpose.  The  presiding  officer  selects 
15  to  25  recent  books,  not  popular,  but  deserving  popularity,  and  briefly  calls 
attention  to  each,  reading  what  he  considers  typical  and  attractive  passages. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  books  are  charged,  for  home  use,  to  those 
who  ask  for  them.  In  case  of  duplicate  demand,  the  book  goes  to  the  first 
asker,  unless  there  is  someone  who  has  fewer  books.  Obviously  the  demand 
at  this  meeting  is  of  some  value  as  an  index  to  the  purchase  of  duplicates. 

In  this  way  we  are  utilizing  such  features  of  the  old  auction  system  of 
distribution  as  are  reproducible  under  modern  conditions.  They  may  be 
summed  up,  perhaps,  by  describing  them  as  an  effort  to  interest  readers  by 
oral  stimulus,  as  a  supplement  to  the  visual  stimulus  obtained  from  printed  or 
written  lists  and  from  placards,  notices  and  illustrations.  These  have  so  far 
supplanted  oral  methods  with  most  of  us  that  the  latter  are  in  danger  of 
being  neglected. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Bowker — There  was  an  interesting  parallel  with  this  auction  method 
in  the  book-trade  of  those  days.  I  recall  "trade  sales"  carried  on  by  the 
Bangs  and  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  I  have  heard  much  of  the  method  of  retail 
book  auctions  carried  on  in  earlier  days  by  the  father  of  Mrs.  McDevitt- 
Wilson,  who  was  particularly  successful.  These  sales  were  held  in  different 
cities  by  Mr.  McDevitt,  who  commented  on  the  books  and  read  extracts 
from  them,  much  in  the  method  described  by  Dr.  Bostwick  as  to  library 
auctions. 
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III. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE. 


By  Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian  of  the  John  W.  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 


This  paper  was  prepared  for  this  meeting  but  having  been  taken  for 
printing  by  the  Library  Journal,  where  it  will  find  a  wider  audience,  it  is 
not  printed  here. 
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IV. 
SHORT  CATALOGUING  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUING. 


By  Henry  Bartlett  Van  Hoesen,  Assistant  Librarian,  Princeton  University. 


While  the  factors  entering  into  a  library  catalogue  are  common  the 
world  over,  the  degree  in  which  they  enter  in  is  by  no  mean  uniform.  Even 
in  a  single  library  there  is  admittedly  plenty  of  lack  of  uniformity  between 
theory  and  practice. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  catalogue,  taken  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
cussion and  the  present  methods  of  cataloguing,  is  interesting,  if  not  even 
amusing:  "(1)  A  list,  register,  or  complete  enumeration;  in  this  simple 
sense  now  obsolete  or  archaic".  "(2)  Now  usually  distinguished  from  a 
mere  list  or  enumeration  by  systematic  or  methodical  arrangement  .  .  .  and 
often  by  the  addition  of  brief  particulars,  descriptive  or  aiding  identifica- 
tion." 

The  second  definition  is  probably  as  old  as  the  first,  since  the  earliest 
catalogue  I  have  any  intimate  acquaintance  with,  Homer's  "Catalogue  of 
Ships, ' '  verges  on  literary  description  and  Kallimachus  is  said  to  have  done 
some  of  his  cataloguing  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  in  poetry.  So  true, 
however,  is  the  remark  in  the  first  definition  about  the  obsoleteness  of  cata- 
loguing in  its  simple  meaning  that  one  recent  library  manual  defines  cata- 
loguing as  book  description.  This  definition  is,  I  submit,  a  rather  dangerous 
one.  Book  description  is  rather  a  definition  of  bibliography,  the  interest  of 
which  is  the  book  itself  rather  than  any  library  or  the  actual  finding  of  the 
book.  , 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  however,  not  a  comprehensive  definition  of 
catalogue  but  a  rough  definition  or  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  library  cata- 
logue; the  one  "a  list,  register  or  complete  enumeration  in  systematic  ar- 
rangement, with  addition  of  brief  particulars  aiding  identification  and  loca- 
tion"; the  other,  descriptive.  That  is,  the  minimum  library  catalogue  must 
suffice  for  identification  and  location.  This  is,  theoretically,  the  catalogue 
proper  or  short  catalogue ;  the  rest  of  the  information  on  the  cards  may  be 
called  bibliographical  (in  a  general  sense,  since  literary,  scientific,  and  criti- 
cal material  are  sometimes  included  in  the  "annotations"). 
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There  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  either  system.  When  Gottlieb  (Ueber 
nittelalterliche  bibliotheken.  Lpz.,  1890,  p.  315)  says  of  medieval  catalogues 
"Es  muss  ausdriicklich  hervorgehoben  werden,  dass  die  Cataloge  meist  nur 
zum  Auffinden  der  Codices  im  Allgemeinen  dienten  oder  die  Anzahl  der 
Bande  aufweisen, "  he  ignores,  for  the  moment,  such  catalogues  as  John 
Whytfield's  catalogue  of  the  library  of  St.  Martins  Priory  at  Dover  (cp. 
James,  M.  R.  Ancient  libraries  of  Canterbury  and  Dover,  and  Clark,  J.  W. 
Care  of  books),  to  the  fulness  of  which  Gottlieb  does  not  do  justice. 

In  the  discussions  of  "full"  cataloguing,  these  two  adjectives  "full" 
and  "short,"  have  had  varying  connotations,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison 
of  British  Museum  "full"  with  Library  of  Congress  methods,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  short  of  Graesel's  Handbuch.  Pre-Cutter  discussions, 
especially,  seem  to  have  been  limited  more  or  less  to  the  abbreviation  of  the 
title,  and  "short-title"  cataloguing  is  the  proper  term  to  use.  Now,  how- 
ever, that ' '  full ' '  is  fuller,  it  is  obviously  inadvisable  to  make  the  title  suffer 
all  the  shortening,  and  Cutter 's  term  ' '  short ' '  expresses  more  accurately  the 
minimum  catalogue  as  I  have  denned  it. 

Short  cataloguing  has  been  not  infrequently  recommended  for  various 
libraries  or  types  of  library  and  this  and  that  item  of  cataloguing  have  been 
suggested  for  omission,  so  to  speak.  This  method  of  approach  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  natural  objection  of  the  conscientious  cataloguer  to  any  item 
of  reduction  in  his  standards  of  good  and  thorough  work.  But  such  an  atti- 
tude is  a  mistaken  one — and  I  speak  from  the  misfortune  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Probably  all  will  agree  that  there  are  certain  circumstances  in 
which  short  cataloguing  is  the  sound  and  proper  policy — though  they  may 
not  agree  on  what  the  certain  circumstances  are.  At  any  rate,  given  the 
certain  circumstances,  "short"  should  ask  himself — so  should  "full,"  for 
that  matter — not  "what  must  I  omit,"  or  even  "what  may  I  omit,"  but 
' '  what  must  I  include  ? "  "  Short ' '  may  be  said  to  be  guided,  at  present,  by 
codes  of  omission  but  lacks  a  code  of  cataloguing  rules.  Hence  the  variation 
in  the  understanding  of  the  term — many  of  the  replies  to  my  questionnaire 
asked,  of  course,  "what  do  you  mean  by  short?"  Hence  also  much  of  the 
unsatisfactoriness  in  practice — there  are  short  catalogues,  so  called,  which 
are,  properly,  neither  short  nor  catalogues;  i.e.,  they  contain  information 
not  necessary  for  identification  and  location  of  books  and  omit  information 
necessary  for  purposes  of  identification  and  location. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  spend  on  this  paper  I  could 
not  hope  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  lines  to  be  taken  by  a  code  of  short 
catalogue  rules,  following  the  usual  outline:  (1)  Author  and  heading;  (2) 
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Title;  (3)  Imprint;  (4)  Collation  and  series  note;  (5)  Contents;  (6)  Notes; 
(7)  Added  entries,  analytical  entries  and  references. 

(1)  (a)  Under  whom  as  author.    Identity  should  apply  to  the  author  of 
the  book  if  it  is  to  apply  to  the  book  itself.     This  would  preclude  such  a 
practice  as  entering  under  a  subject  (for  example,  local  directories)  if  the 
author  is  known.    Likewise  anonymous  works  should  be  entered  under  the 
author,  if  known,  as  anonyms  are  never  permanent.    One  war-time  sugges- 
tion with  us  was  that  "short"  enter  anonymous  works  under  title  or  "Anon" 
where  any  research  would  be  necessary  to  learn  the  author's  name — this  is 
one  example  of  short  cutting  below  the  standards  of  good  short  cataloguing. 

(b)  Under  what  part  or  form  of  name.  The  full  name  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  the  identity  of  the  author,  not  only  as  against  other  authors  of  the 
same  name  in  the  catalogue  but  as  against  others  outside  the  catalogue — in 
bibliographies  or  in  real  life.  Likewise  necessary  are  references  from  name 
forms  not  adopted.  The  rule  of  identity  applies  also,  though  in  less  degree, 
to  dates  and  designations.  But  identity  in  the  catalogue  would  not  require 
full  names,  dates,  etc.,  except  when  confusion  in  the  catalogue  actually 
arises.  Bibliographically,  or  rather  scientifically,  dates  are  always  impor- 
tant as  showing  the  period  with  which  the  author's  point  of  view  would 
necessarily  be  associated. 

(2)  Title.  '  About  the  title  has  centered  the  most  discussion  of  short- 
cutting.    A  good  system  of  rules  is  that  in  the  Library  World,  v.  2  (1889), 
118.     All  are  agreed  that  first  words  are  necessary  for  arrangement  in 
card  file  and  that  informative  material  should  not  be  omitted.    At  Princeton, 
as  a  war-time  emergency  and  in  our  title-a-line  work,  shortening  was  carried 
beyond  this  point.    Informative  material  was  not  rigidly  included;  for  ex- 
ample, an  alternative  title  often  explains  a  meaningless  first  title,  but,  where 
contents  is  given,  or  where  subjects  are  traced  on  the  face  of  the  card,  the 
information  is  there.    The  suggestions  of  omitting  indication  of  edition,  joint 
author,  pseudonym,  editor,  and  so  on,  are  impossible  if  the  identity  of  the 
book  is  to  remain  clear,  unless,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbreviated 
title  just  mentioned,  the  information  is  contained  elsewhere  on  the  face  of 
the  card.       ' 

(3)  Imprint.    Identity  requires  place  and  date,  as  there  are  different  edi- 
tions of  different  dates  and  different  editions  of  the  some  date  in  different 
places.  Different  editions  of  the  same  date  and  the  same  place,  but  by  differ- 
ent publishers  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  Mr.  Currier  was  good  enough  to 
call  my  attention  to  some.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  instances  are  num- 
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erous  enough  to  call  for  rigid  uniformity  in  insertion  of  publisher,  and  even 
of  place,  until  confusion  in  the  catalogue  arises — but  it  is  probably  shorter  in 
the  end  to  include  at  the  start.  Even  "publisher"  is,  of  course,  of  consider- 
able bibliographical  importance,  in  the  information  it  gives  (for  example,  as 
to  whether  the  book  is  probably  technical  or  probably  "popular")  to  the 
person  selecting  from  the  subject  catalogue. 

(4)  In  collation  the  number  of  volumes  is  necessary  for  inventory,  of 
course.     Paging  is  important  bibliographically  and  will  tell  the  user,  for 
example,  whether  he  is  consulting  an  encyclopedia  or  a  pamphlet,  but  is 
necessary,  probably,  only  in  case  of  early  printed  books,  and  not  then  when 
reference,  for  identification  purposes,  can  be  made  to  a  bibliography.   Extra 
illustrated  books,  etc.,  require  mention  of  illustrations,  either  in  collation  or 
notes.    Large  paper  editions,  etc.,  require  similar  mention  of  size ;  though, 
in  general,  size  is  largely  merely  a  matter  of  bibliographical  tradition.    Some 
books  differ  from  others  only  in  the  matter  of  a  half-title  page  or  cover  con- 
taining series  title.    Also  series  titles  are  often  the  entry  under  which  a  book 
is  sought,  and  for  administration  purposes  the  series  note  is  often  important. 
I  question,  therefore,  whether  omission  of  series  note  is  safe. 

(5)  Whether  contents  is  necessary  for  identification  or  not  depends  on 
the  oft-discussed  question  ' '  What  is  a  book  ? ' '    That  is,  do  we  have  to  identi- 
fy an  individual  "piece"  or  work  of  an  author  included  in  a  single  volume 
of  his  selected  works?    A  similar  work  comprising  a  whole  volume  in  a  set 
of  his  works?    Do  we  have  to  identify  the  different  works  or  articles  by 
different  authors  embraced  in  a  festschrift?     Similar  works  forming  indi- 
vidual volumes  in  a  collection?    Or  are  we  to  understand,  by  book,  the  unit 
expressed  in  the  comprehensive  title?    In  a  festschrift,  for  example,  "short," 
supposing  he  limits  himself  to  the  comprehensive  title,  will  find  some  con- 
tributions so  important  as  to  make  him  exceed  his  limit  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  "partial  contents";  and  even  "full"  will  be  irritated  at  the  amount  of 
attention  he  has  to  give,  for  example,  to  a  note  on  Homer's  Iliad  IV,  2. 
Mr.  Leach,  of  our  Reference  department,  gave  me  a  recent  concrete  instance 
of  a  work  which  could  not  be  located  by  aid  of  short  catalogue  card  with- 
out  contents — Shaw's   "0 'Flaherty  V.   C.,"  which   contents   would   have 
located  in  "Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine,  and  playlets  of  the  war." 

Books  "bound  with"  other  books  are  not  properly  "contents"  but  dis- 
tinct, individual  books,  except  in  the  physical  matter  of  binding. 

(6)  Notes.    There  are  so  many  possibilities  for  notes  that  one  cannot  deal 
with  them  satisfactorily  without  going  into  considerable  detail.     The  brief 
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outline  scheme  for  the  order  of  descriptive  and  bibliographical  notes  given 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  supplementary  rules  may,  however,  answer  for 
present  purposes : — 

(a)  Physical  description  .is  not  necessary  for  identification  except  in  case 
of  incunabula  and  other  bibliographical  monuments,  ''association"  books, 
and  unique  things  in  general,  where  the  identification  can  not  be  made  by 
simple  reference  to  a  bibliography. 

(b)  Notes  explaining  the  title  are  necessary  for  identification  and  inven- 
tory when  the  title  is  copied  from  a  source  other  than  the  title-page,  when 
"title  varies"  in  different  volumes,  etc.    "Short"  may  forego,  though  with 
utmost  reluctance,  the  bibliographical  notes  explaining  titles  which  are 
comprehensive  of  a  variety  of  contents  or  more  general  than  the  contents 
warrant,  titles  which  are  not  comprehensive  of  contents  or  too  specific,  and 
titles  which  are  obscure  or  misleading — whether  such  titles  are  deficient  as 
regards  the  contents  of  the  book  or  the  literary  form  in  which  the  book  is 
written  (cp.  U.  S.  Department  of  education.     Special  report  on  libraries, 
Cutter's  Rules,  Berwick  Sayers'  Manual,  Savage's  Manual  of  descriptive 
annotations,  etc.). 

(c)  Notes  on  authorship,  editor,  etc.,  are  necessary  in  any  catalogue  if 
heading  and  title  have  not  made  their  identities  clear.    Annotations  as  to 
the  author's  qualifications  and  point  of  view,  scope  of  the  work,  etc.,  are 
admittedly  dangerous,  even  in  a  bibliographical  catalogue.     I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  commend  them  in  passing  as  of  more  service  to  the  "greenhorn" 
scientific  inquirer  in  the  subject  catalogue  than  all  the  other  bibliographical 
items  put  together. 

(d)  Bibliographical  history  of  the  book  may  be  passed  over  here  except 
to  say  that  inventory  and  identification  should  probably  go  far  enough  to 
state  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  parts  of  books  whose  existence  is  in- 
dicated by  the  title,  and  insert  the  "No  more  published"  note. 

(7)  Added  entries,  references,  etc.,  are  chiefly  aids  to  the  location  of  books. 
References,  at  least,  are  necessary  for  identification  purposes  where  the 
author  is  determined  arbitrarily  (as  often  in  the  case  of  collections  or,  for 
example,  "United  States  Laws,  Statutes,  etc.")  and  where  the  form  of  name 
may  not  be  generally  known  (anonymous  and  pseudonymous  works,  etc.). 
It  is  only  common  justice  to  give  a  joint  author  an  added  entry — a  joint 
author  may  fairly  claim  the  privilege  of  finding  his  own  work  under  his  own 
name.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  countenance,  even  theoretically,  omitting 
"editor  cards,"  but  "short"  might  maintain  that  it  should  be  theoretically 
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possible  to  educate  students  of  literature  to  look  for  Plato  under  Plato  first 
rather  than  under  Jowett,  and  that  editors  of  periodicals  deserve  oblivion 
more  or  less.  Cutter  suggests  entering  civil  actions  only  under  the  party 
first  mentioned. 

Analytical  entries,  like  contents,  depend  on  the  unit  ("book,"  or  "title") 
to  be  identified  and  located.  Added  entries  or  references  under  title  may  be 
demed  unjustifiable  by  "short"  where  the  author's  identity  is  clear. 

Full  and  short  may  agree  that  the  fewer  subject  cards  the  better.  The 
correctness  of  the  first  subject  entry  is  the  important  thing  rather  than  the 
number  of  subject  entries  made.  The  more  accurately  the  cataloguer  is 
able  to  determine  the  topic  of  a  book  the  less  likely  he  should  be  to  multiply 
subject  entries  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  diminish  them  by 
lumping  together,  under  comprehensive  headings,  books  which  are  not  com- 
prehensive. But  "subjects"  are  too  big  a  subject  to  enter  into  here ;  and  sub- 
ject headings  have  been  dealt  with  from  good  theoretical  points  of  view  by  a 
number  of  people — notably  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Hanson.  "Short"  might 
refuse  to  identify  and  locate  "what  books  the  library  has  on  a  given  sub- 
ject," but  is  not  likely  to  take  such  a  drastic  minimum  unless  in  case  of  dire 
necessity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  headings,  which  are  part  of  Cutter's  system, 
are  probably  less  necessary  nowadays,  thanks  to  current  bibliographies  of 
fiction,  drama,  etc.;  and  "short"  may  find  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
able  "to  show  what  the  library  has  in  a  given  kind  of  literature."  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  certain  form  headings  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  in  current  bibliographies,  e.g.,  manuscript  facsimiles, 
library  catalogues,  etc. — or  if  they  are  represented  in  bibliographies,  are 
not  represented  in  large  enough  number  in  the  library  so  that  the  general 
bibliographies  can  be  a  guide  to  what  the  library  has,  e.g.,  manuscripts  and 
incunabula. 

I  have  endeavored  here  roughly  to  distinguish  "short"  and  bibliographi- 
cal cataloguing  and  to  define  short  cataloguing  and  outline  a  code  of  rules 
for  "short."  Bibliographical  cataloguing,  though  included  in  my  title, 
needs  no  detailed  treatment  as  it  is  provided  for  by  the  codes  of  cataloguing 
rules. 

The  choice  between  the  two  methods  of  cataloguing  will  depend  on  prac- 
tical considerations  of  use.  One  fundamental  consideration  is  the  relation 
of  cataloguing  to  bibliography.  Mr.  Fletcher  (LJ  1905,  p.  141-144)  looked 
to  the  "catalogue  of  the  future"  to  have  less  references  from  one  card  to 
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another  and  more  references  to  bibliographies.  Dr.  Richardson  says  (LJ 
1916,  p.  31)  :  "It  is  not  likely  that  this  method  will  ever  wholly  supersede 
a  central  card  catalogue,  although  there  is  a  possibility  even  of  that.  The 
short-title  entry  contemplates  some  source  of  fuller  cataloguing  where  the 
user  of  the  library  can  get  all  the  bibliographical  details."  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  use,  he  said  (ibid.,  p.  28) :  "It  was  estimated 
that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  of  the  catalogue  in  the 
small  classified  libraries  could  be  answered  by  a  simple  author  catalogue  with 
one  hundred  letter  entry. ' '  A  catalogue  entry  limited  to  one  hundred  letter 
spaces  means,  of  course,  radical  shortening.  Mr.  Currier  seems  to  share  this 
latter  view  in  his  paper  on  short  methods  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  (published  in  part  in  the  bulletin  of  that 
meeting)  "at  present,  I  should  formulate  the  principal  aim  of  the  Harvard 
catalogue,  in  so  far  as  the  author  entries  are  concerned,  not  as  the  forming 
of  a  repertory  of  titles,  each  bibliographically  complete,  but  as  the  providing 
of  a  handy  tool  to  bring  to  the  searcher,  with  as  little  trouble  and  delay  as 
possible,  a  given  book."  But  his  contribution  to  this  present  discussion  (see 
below)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  close  relation  of  card  catalogue  and 
stack  use  of  books. 

Replies  to  my  questionnaire  (from  Cornell,  Oberlin,  Illinois,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  New  York)  took  exception  to  the  expression  "conven- 
ient bibliographies ' '  and  indicated  a  preference  for  full  cataloguing  methods 
because  bibliographies  are  still  too  few,  not  up  to  date,  not  well  arranged 
and,  too  often,  compiled  on  "short"  methods.  Mr.  Root  says :  "We  find  the 
fullness  of  our  catalogue  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  brevity  of  most 
bibliographies."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Foss  (Brooklyn)  says:  "In  the 
long  run  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
printed  bibliographies."  If  bibliographies  or  some  one  Library  catalogue — 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  doing — would  fully  describe  the  book  once, 
and  that  description  could  be  available  to  all,  how  many  repetitions,  dupli- 
cations of  the  same  work,  the  world  over,  could  be  saved !  If  bibliographies 
were  sufficiently  bibliographical,  catalogues  could  be  merely  catalogues  (i.e., 
short). 

But,  as  it  is,  a  library  possessed  of  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date 
bibliographical  collection  possible,  but  having  merely  a  short  catalogue,  will 
still  have  to  depend  on  its  reference  librarian's  individual  knowledge  and 
enterprise  for  a  number  of  questions  which  a  full  catalogue  might  answer — 
and  this  number  is  not  easy  to  get  at. 
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In  reply  to  my  own  questionnaire,  I  may  say :  These  questions  will  not  be 
asked  by  everybody  on  all  occasions.  For  instance,  the  users  of  a  university 
library  may  be  divided  into  staff,  faculty,  students,  and  general  readers,  al- 
though all,  to  a  certain  extent,  belong  to  the  last  class.  The  staff,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Circulation  Department,  will  use  the  bibliographical  part  of 
the  cards.  The  professors,  in  my  experience,  will  not,  but  come  only  for 
definite  books,  or  even  wish  to  disregard  the  card  catalogue  altogether  (not 
specifically  our  card  catalogue,  but  any  catalogue)  and  go  to  a  class  of  books 
on  the  shelves.  The  students  come  in  search  of  books  to  which  they  have 
been  referred  by  the  professors,  or  at  other  times,  are  part  of  the  last  class, 
the  general  reader.  General  readers  generally  have  recourse  to  the  reference 
librarian  for  all  sorts  of  information ;  the  fullest  catalogue  cannot  hope  to  be 
his  equal;  and  "short"  may  fairly  ask  whether  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  the  extra  work  of  a  ' '  full ' '  catalogue.  Although  the  rest  of  the  staff  will 
agree  with  him  in  finding  use  for  ' '  full ' '  cards,  he  represents  that  class  of  our 
users  who  are  looking  for  something,  "they  don't  know  what,"  as  against 
the  other  classes  who  ' '  do  know  what ' '  and  who  are  often  more  worried  than 
helped  by  ' '  full  information. ' '  In  sending  out  my  questionnaire  I  had,  there- 
fore, the  reference  department  chiefly  in  mind. 

As  it  is  possible  that  those  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  will  wish  to 
amplify  their  statements  in  the  following  discussion,  I  will  summarize  very 
briefly. 

(1)  No  actual  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  percentage  of  questions 
asked  which  could  be  answered  by  a  full  catalogue  but  not  by  a  short  cata- 
logue and  convenient  bibliographies.  There  was  universal  agreement  on  this. 

(2)  For  "full,"  stating  no  exceptions — Mr.  Belden,  Mr.  Strohm,  Mr.  Root, 
Mr.  Steiner. 

(3)  "Full"  necessary  because  of  certain  local  conditions  or  needs — Mr. 
Godard,  Mr.  Windsor. 

(4)  "Full"  necessary  to  answer  certain  questions — Mr.  Merrill,  Mr.  John- 
ston— for:     (1)  Serials  which  have  changed  titles;  (2)  Works  with  vague, 
ambiguous  or  deceptive  titles;  (3)  Rare  books;  (4)  Differing  editions;  (5) 
Composite  works  of  one  or  various  authors,  (a)  Enabling  user  to  call  for  one 
volume  needed,  (b)  Indicating  scope  of  the  collection.    For  such  questions  as 
the  following:    1.  What  short  stories  are  contained  in  Alice  Brown's  Mead- 
ow-grass ?    2.  Is  a  certain  book  long  or  short  ?    3.  Which  books  on  a  certain 
subject  contain  bibliographies?    4.  Does  this  history  contain  maps?     5.  In 
which  of  the  biographies  of  Jefferson  am  I  likely  to  find  a  portrait  of  him  ? 
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6.  Which  volume  of  Bacon's  Works  (Spedding's  ed.)  contains  his  literary 
works?  7.  Which  volumes  of  the  Harvard  classics  have  you?  8.  In  what 
book  am  I  likely  to  find  a  picture  of  a  rambler  rose  ? 

(5)  Fuller  information  asked  of  LC  (quoted  from  Mr.  Martel's  letter)  : 
' '  Requests  for  fuller  entries  reach  us  by  correspondence,  reported  omissions 
on  the  printed  cards,  etc.,  etc.    The  data  asked  for  are  various:    Author's 
name  (additional  names) ;  Author's  dates;  Collation,  especially  as  to  plates, 
maps,  cancels,  addenda,  etc.,  etc. ;  Dates  of  publication  if  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  or  more  years ;  Variations  in  editors,  publishers;  Other  edi- 
tions, and  contents  notes,  subjects,  miscellaneous  bibliographical  data  con- 
cerning the  book." 

(6)  "Full"  necessary  except,  possibly,  collation  or  size  in  collation — Mr. 
Josephson,  Miss  Hutchinson  (Minneapolis). 

(7)  "Short"  satisfactory  for  certain  groups  of  users — Mr.  Austen,  Mr. 
Eames,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Henry. 

(8)  "Short"  possible  for  certain  types  of  books — Mr.  Lydenberg,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Miss  Barnstead  (Toronto  Public  Library). 

(9)  "Short"  practical  for  certain  libraries  of  a  group — Miss  Hitchler,  Mr. 
Koopman. 

(10)  One  catalogue  complete,  or  an  LC  depository  file,  other  catalogues 
short — Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Henry,  Miss  Hitchler,  Dr.  Richardson. 

(11)  Objections  to  "full"  possible  on  ground  of  congestion — Mr.  Eames, 
Mr.  Foss,  Mr.  Godard,  Mr.  Henry. 

(12)  Short   in   certain   particulars    or    on    certain    cards — Miss   Farrar 
(Springfield),  Miss  Prevost  (Newark). 

(13)  "Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  work  could  not  be  done  by 
means  of  a  short  catalogue  or  by  bibliographic  lists  ...  this  is  only  as  to 
amount  .  .  .  the  value  ...  is  many  times  that  of  the  simpler  work." — 
Dr.  Andrews. 

(14)  "Short"  ninety  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  satisfactory  for  a  given 
library  or  given  type  of  library — Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Koopman  (of 
the   college   library),   Mr.   Smith,   Miss   Turvill    (Wisconsin   Free   Library 
Commission),  Miss  Marvin,  Mr.  Utley  (for  small  public  library). 

(15)  The  reference  librarian's  expedient  to  supplement  "the  ordinary 
catalogue"  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Foss:    "Reference  department  keeps  a  card 
list  of  references  to  topics  not  brought  out  in  the  public  catalogue." 

Mr.  Currier,  with  whom  I  had  exchanged  one  or  two  letters  on  this  topic, 
was  good  enough  to  read  the  first  draft  of  this  paper  and  to  forward  to  me 
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some  comments,  both  his  own  and  those  suggested  in  a  meeting  of  the 
"supervisors,"  together  with  a  separate  memorandum  from  Professor  Cool- 
idge.  Both  he  and  Professor  Coolidge  have  consented  to  my  making  use  of 
their  comments  here,  stipulating  only  that  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
facts  that  the  comments,  while  in  themselves  deliberate,  were  written  hastily 
and  not  for  publication.  I  beg  therefore  to  introduce  these  here  in  order 
to  open  the  written  discussion. 

Written  Discussion. 

Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  Director  Harvard  University  Library,  contrib- 
uted the  following  memorandum,  explaining  that  although  it  represents 
slowly  matured  ideas,  it  was  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
merely  sums  up  for  Mr.  Currier's  benefit  his  reflections  after  reading  draft 
of  paper  and  after  a  conversation  with  him. 

(Memorandum  for  Mr.  Currier  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Van  Hoesen's  article 
on  Short  Cataloguing  and  Bibliographical  Cataloguing.) 

Mr.  Van  Hoesen's  article  contains  a  number  of  interesting  remarks  but 
he  leaves  out  of  account  one  of  the  most  important  questions,  if  not  the 
most  important  question,  in  regard  to  cataloguing  in  a  library  like  ours, — 
namely  whether  all  books  should  be  catalogued  in  the  same  way  or  whether 
one  should  frankly  recognize  that  the  cataloguing  should  have  some  rela- 
tion to  their  value.  I  am  convinced  that  this  last  must  be  taken  increasingly 
into  account  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  rules  laid  down  can  only  be 
very  broad  general  ones  and  that  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  many  individual 
instances  where  their  application  may  seem  absurd.  In  this  Library  we 
have  already  gone  some  distance  in  this  respect.  "We  do  not  catalogue  a 
Czech  work  on  sculpture  in  the 'way  that  we  do  an  English  one,  nor  do  we 
treat  a  handbook  on  chemistry,  written  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  same 
fulness  that  we  do  a  new  publication  on  the  ^ame  subject..  In  fact,  that  a 
pamphlet  of  ten  pages  is  not  in  most  libraries  catalogued  as  fully  as  a  six 
volume  publication  is  another  recognition  of  the  same  principle. 

In  the  second  place,  when  you  can  get  work  done  cheaply  for  you  by 
some  one  else,  it  is  a  reason  for  cataloguing  books  to  which  you  could  not 
spare  sufficient  money  yourself.  This  applies  particularly  to  printed  cards. 
Third  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  scholars'  libraries  like  this  one 
must,  however  unwillingly,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  subject  catalogue 
is  meant  for  the  general  public,  not  the  specialist.  Librarians  in  general 
may  not  yet  be  ready  to  admit  this  but  all  I  have  seen  of  this  library  and 
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of  its  use  by  the  faculty  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  strengthens  me  in  my 
conviction.  The  principle  is  truer  now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  multiplication  of  learned  periodicals  and  bibliographies  in  the 
meantime.  A  subject  catalogue  inevitably  contains  a  mass  of  stuff  of  infer- 
ior value  and  omits  much  that  is  of  considerable  value.  •  Many  of  the  articles 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  many  of  the  chapters  in  certain  large 
works  are  of  greater  value  for  the  student  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal  than  are  most  of  the  references  to  it  in  our  catalogue.  The  catalogue 
can  at  best  pretend  to  be  little  more  than  a  collection  of  monographs,  some 
of  them  quite  useless.  Professors  and  other  scholars  can  get  little  out  of  it 
for  their  own  topics ;  on  other  topics  they  merely  form  a  part  of  the  general 
public. 

The  conclusion  that  becomes  ever  firmer  in  my  mind  is  that  sooner  or 
later  we  and  many  other  libraries  had  better  give  up  the  attempt  to  put  in 
our  subject  catalogue  any  works  for  which  we  do  not  get  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  or  others  of  the  sort.  Library  of  Congress  cards  cover  and  will 
cover  the  works  which  it  is  most  important  to  catalogue  fully.  They  arej 
cheaper  than  our  own  work  and  they  include  nearly  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  our  student  and  other  general  public,  apart  from  the  specialist. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  rule  for  certain  classes  of  books  which  we 
wish  particularly  to  bring  out,  for  instance  incunabula.  I  am  not  urging  the 
immediate  adoption  of  this  rule.  In  a  certain  sense  it  means  an  abdication, 
therefore  I  am  not  desirous  of  putting  it  into  force  any  sooner  than  we  have 
to.  Also  and  more  important  is  the  fact  that  we  are  still  building  up  our 
collection  of  fundamental  and  rare  works  which  we  are  glad  to  have  fully 
catalogued  in  any  case.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  respect  in 
the  last  twenty  years  and  the  number  of  such  works  that  we  are  likely  to 
acquire  and  the  Library  of  Congress  not  likely  to  have  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  in  all  probability  will  dimmish.  Ten  years  hence  we  can,  I  think,  reduce 
ourselves  for  subject  cataloguing  to  Library  of  Congress  cards  without  ser- 
ious disadvantage.  We  may  have  to  do  so  much  sooner. 

T.  Franklin  Currier,  Assistant  Librarian,  Harvard  College  Library — I 
have  this  morning  been  re-reading  your  memorandum  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  and  yesterday  read  it  before  our  supervisors.  It  formed  the  occa- 
sion for  more  or  less  discussion,  and  in  replying  you  must  remember  that 
what  I  say  is  not  entirely  a  statement  of  ideas  that  have  origianted  entirely 
in  my  own  brain,  but  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  of  experi- 
ment. It  was  Miss  Tucker,  who  has  charge  of  our  cataloguing,  that  brought 
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out  yesterday  the  thought  that  I  amplify  below,  that  the  use  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  gives  us  a  very  different  standpoint  in  the  question  of 
''full"  versus  ''short"  cataloguing  as  we  look  at  it  today,  from  the  way  it 
was  looked  at  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cutter's  earlier  editions;  which  had  the 
additional  difference  of  being  compiled  for  the  printed  page  catalogue  rather 
than  for  the  card  catalogue. 

As  I  have  stated  above  we  feel  here  that  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress cards  simplifies  very  much  the  question  of  full  cataloguing.  These 
cards  cover  practically  all  the  books  which  are  asked  for  by  the  ordinary 
college  undergraduate,  and  certainly  would  include  all  that  are  desired  by 
the  "green-horn  scientific  inquirer"  that  you  refer  to.  Except  for  sugges- 
tions which  might  influence  the  Library  of  Congress  in  preparing  their 
cards  this  consideration  pares  down  the  discussion  to  a  study  of  "short" 
versus  "bibliographical"  cataloguing  in  the  case  of  books  used  by  the  higher 
grade  workers.  The  comparatively  few  titles  bought  by  this  Library  for 
younger  students  which  are  not  contained  in  the  Library  of  Congress  file 
can  be  handled  with  any  degree  of  fullness  without  inducing  any  severe 
strain  on  our  staff. 

Furthermore  the  question  of  language,  date,  rarity  and  technical  or  non- 
technical character  of  the  books  must  be  considered  when  we  discuss  full 
and  short  cataloguing.  Incunabula  for  instance  have  been  so  frequently  and 
so  well  described  that  only  a  very  brief  card  is  necessary  in  our  catalogue 
with  proper  reference  to  printed  descriptions.  Even  a  rare  book  which  has 
not  previously  been  described  with  fullness  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  in 
our  catalogues  by  a  very  brief  title.  .  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
spend  undue  time  in  hunting  for  the  printer  and  place  of  publication.  The 
author,  brief  title,  date,  and  editor  sufficiently  indicate  the  edition. 

Again,  does  not  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  card  determine  its  fullness? 
The  Library  of  Congress  sends  out  its  cards  to  serve  as  complete  biblio- 
graphical descriptions  of  books  in  Washington.  Their  purpose  is  not  alone  to 
indicate  that  the  books  are  available  in  Washington,  but  to  give  more 
or  less  final  bibliographical  descriptions  to  aid  the  student  and  the  librarian 
the  world  over  in  collating  other  copies,  and  determining  the  subject  matter 
or  other  characteristics  of  the  books  described.  Since  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  doing  this  work  for  several  hundred  institutions  it  is  justified  in 
putting  in  the  additional  labor  necessary  for  such  fulness,  and  we  trust  it 
will  always  be  sufficiently  provided  with  funds  permitting  it  to  continue  this 
service.  The  Harvard  typed  cards  on  the  other  hand  are  not  spread  abroad ; 
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the  books  to  which  they  refer  are  presumably  easily  accessible  to  those  who 
see  the  cards  and  consequently  the  titles  may  be  abbreviated,  because  as 
you  yourself  intimate  about  the  only  use  made  of  these  cards  is  to  serve 
as  means  of  procuring  as  quickly  as  possible  a  given  book.  In  other  words, 
in  our  catalogues  the  typed  cards  differ  from  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
in  representing  books  not  used  by  the  person  who  depends  mainly  on  the 
card  catalogue  for  information  about  the  books  he  uses.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  when  cataloguing,  weight  should  be  given  to  the  stack  use  of  books  in 
determining  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  preparing  the  cards. 

After  all,  indeed,  it  reduces  itself  to  a  case  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
choice  between  short  and  bibliographical  cataloguing  rests  with  whether  the 
information  so  painstakingly  supplied  is  worth  the  actual  number  of  dollars 
(not  cents,  alas)  bestowed  on  it?  I  intended  no  pun,  but  let  it  stand,  there 
is  some  truth  there. 

There  is  always  a  danger  in  our  making  our  rules  too  sweeping,  a  method 
that  must  be  applied  to  one  book,  should  not  be  applied  to  another.  A 
Chinese  book  kept  in  a  Chinese  collection  does  not  need  subject  headings, 
perhaps  not  even  an  author  card.  Certainly  our  cards  for  the  Chinese  en- 
cyclopedia do  not  need  to  contain  the  contents. 

The  results  of  your  questionnaire  will  be  worth  while  if  they  bring  out 
any  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  reference  librarians  and  order  de- 
departments,  as  to  what  must  perforce  be  placed  on  the  cards  and  what  extra 
cards  we  can  do  without. 

I  add  here  a  few  disconnected  notes  that  come  to  my  mind  as  I  read  your 
paper : 

1.  How  are  you  going  to  enter  a  directory  when  the  title  is  very  non- 
committal (e.g.,  "Boston  directory"  or  "Maiden  directory"  for  1918)  ?    You 
surely  do  not  want  a  title  entry  and  also  a  subject  entry.    You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  in  our  public  catalogue  we  sometimes  omit  author  head- 
ings, entering  books  under  the  subject  headings  only,  thus  a  compilation  of 
educational  laws  which  the  Library  of  Congress  might  enter  under  "Nevada 
— Laws,  Statutes,"  we  place  under  "Education — Nevada,"  in  the  public 
catalogue,  though  in  our  official  catalogue  we  have  the  Library  of  Congress 
card  under  the  Library  of  Congress  heading.    We  refuse  to  accumulate  under 
the  heading  "United  States — Laws"  the  immense  heterogeneous  mass  of 
titles  which  would  accumulate  if  we  permitted  all  the  Library  of  Congress 
entries  of  this  nature  to  go  in. 

2.  [Dates  and  designations.]     Your  phrase  "identity  would  not  require 
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their  insertion,  etc."  Why  does  this  not  apply  just  as  much  to  full  names  as 
to  dates?  We  believe  that  it  does,  and  refuse  to  spend  much  time  hunting 
up  a  full  name  and  certainly  a  middle  name  unless  there  is  actual  conflict  in 
our  catalogue. 

3.  Examples  of  books  with  same  place  and  date  but  different  publishers 
occur  in  books  published  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  members 
of  the  association  of  booksellers.   See  Desfeuille's  "Notice  bibliographique " 
in  vol.  xi  of  the  Despois  and  Mesna"rd  ed.  of  Moliere  (Hachette,  1893),  page 
1,  55  &c.    Here  again  a  sweeping  rule  works  badly,  in  cataloguing  a  long 
series  of  editions  of  the  works  of  an  author  the  indication  of  publishers  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  while  such  information  is  less  necessary   (though  fre- 
quently useful)  in  cataloguing  works  of  minor  authors. 

4.  We  leave  out  paging  freely  but  in  cataloguing  pamphlets  we  add  the. 
word  "Pamphlet"  on  the  line  below  the  title  in  order  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  character  of  the  item;  this  is  useful  if  the  pamphlet  is  placed 
under  a  subject  heading. 

5.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  intimate  that  cataloguing  policies  must  vary 
with  the  library,  in  other  words  the   aims   of  different  libraries  differ; 
consequently  a  catalogue  department  must  do  its  work  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  catalogue  of  the  particular  institution  for  which 
it  is  working,    I  would  not  suggest  the  same  fulness  of  catalogue  card  for 
our  ' '  Child  Memorial  Library  "  of  a  few  thousand  volumes  as  I  would  for  our 
own  huge  card  catalogue. 

6.  Our  "short'  methods  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  any  special  biblio- 
graphical catalogue,  but  they  do  imply,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  presence 
of  the  book  within  easy  reach  of  the  person  using  the  catalogue. 

Winifred  G.  Barnstead,  The  Public  Library  of  Toronto — We  find  that  our 
Reference  Library  requires  a  very  full  catalogue.  Practically  all  the  details 
such  as  series  notes,  bibliographical  notes,  contents,  etc.,  are  being  con- 
stantly used.  Our  Reference  librarians  depend  upon  the  catalogue  to  assist 
them  in  finding  material,  and  on  this  account  our  catalogue  is  very  full. 
Any  library,  which  is  helping  in  research  work  should  be  fully  catalogued. 

On  the  contrary  our  Circulating  Libraries  have  never  had  full  catalogues, 
and  we  have  never  felt  the  need  of  giving  details  on  our  cards.  All  the 
books  are  accessible,  and  the  short  form  of  card  with  author,  title,  publisher 
and  date  seems  sufficient.  Occasionally  the  branch  librarian  asks  for  a  series 
note  on  the  card. 

C.  W.  Andrews,  Librarian,  John  Crerar  Library — The  Reference  Librarian 
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gives  me  an  estimate,  which  from  my  own  experience,  I  think  must  be  ap- 
proximately correct,  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  work 
could  not  be  done  by  means  of  a  short  catalogue,  or  by  bibliographic  lists. 
Please  understand  that  this  is  only  as  to  amount.  As  to  the  value,  I  think 
it  can  be  fairly  stated  that  the  value  of  the  work  thus  accomplished  is  many 
times  that  of  the  simpler  work. 

Cornelia  Marvin,  Librarian,  Oregon  State  Library,  Salem — We  have  the 
short  form  catalogue  in  our  State  Library.  We  resort  to  printed  bibliog- 
raphies for  bibliographical  information.  We  believe  that  economy  in  cata- 
loguing is  so  necessary  that  we  economize  in  every  possible  way.  We  use 
the  shelf  list  for  a  subject  catalogue  for  everything  except  analyticals  or 
for  books  not  classified  with  their  main  subjects,  and  for  books  which  have 
double  heading.  We  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  bibliographical  catalogue. 

Walter  L.  Brown,  Librarian,  The  Buffalo  Public  Library — Of  course,  we 
appreciate  that  very  seldom  is  a  card  catalogue  consulted  by  the  borrowers 
for  bibliographical  information.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  such  detail  on 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards,  which  is  very  little  used.  It  is  of  value  at 
times  to  the  Library  workers.  We  can  readily  understand,  however,  that 
the  use  of  the  catalogue  of  a  Public  Library  is  very  different  from  the  use 
of  the  catalogue  of  a  University  or  a  Reference  Library.  Our  desire  is  to 
make  our  catalogue  as  easy  to  use  as  possible  by  the  public — the  untrained 
user.  To  make  it  as  simple,  as  direct,  as  little  complicated  as  we  can — 
leaving  the  bibliographical  information  preferably  for  the  shelf  list. 

Wilberforce  Eames — I  can  only  mention  my  personal  experience  as  bibli- 
ographer in  the  limited  field  of  early  printed  books  and  early  Americana,  in 
which  I  have  found  the  short-title  check  list  absolutely  necessary  as  a  "time 
saver. ' '  The  full  title  bibliographical  catalogue,  which  is  the  ultimate  desire 
of  every  bibliographer,  is  unfortunately  limited  by  time  and  expense.  The 
quickest  way  to  get  a  survey  of  any  subject,  is  to  make  a  title-a-line  check 
list  of  the  best  books  relating  to  it.  Like  a  short  advertisement,  it  is  the 
short  lists  that  get  the  most  attention,  and  they  are  the  best  helps  for  a 
busy  man. 

The  title-a-line  check  list  applies  as  much  to  manuscript  as  to  printed  lists, 
and  in  fact  more  so.  I  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  short  title  card 
catalogue  of  books  in  any  particular  library,  will  answer  the  purpose,  be- 
cause the  books  themselves  are  available  for  further  details,  not  given  on 
the  cards. 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania— I  don't  know 
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anything  about  short  cataloguing.  Anything  which  does  not  contain  the  in- 
formation required  bibliographically  might  just  as  well  be  out  of  existence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  less  reason  for  short  cataloguing  now  than  ever 
before,  for  most  of  the  libraries  subscribe  for  the  printed  cards  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Willard  Austen,  Librarian,  Cornell  University  Library — We  catalogue 
pretty  fully  for  our  users,  although  no  doubt  for  the  general  student  use  a 
short  form  would  probably  serve  every  purpose,  as  students  need  little  more 
than  a  finding  list. 

This,  however,  would  not  serve  the  needs  of  scholars.  We  have  had  some 
complaint  about  the  early  Harvard  card  entries  being  too  meagre  and  no 
doubt  this  is  what  caused  Harvard  to  change  in  the  later  issues  to  the  fuller 
form. 

The  trouble  with  the  "convenient  bibliography"  is  oftentimes  they  are 
not  made  by  a  trained  worker  and  are  so  lacking  in  orderly  arrangement 
.that  the  labor  of  getting  at  the  essentials  is  great  for  the  lay  user. 

H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Reference  Librarian,  N.  Y.  Public  Library — The  impres- 
sion among  the  members  of  our  information  division  is  exceedingly  emphatic 
and  possibly  a  little  more  conclusive  than  any  statistics  we  could  furnish. 
They  say  if  it  is  a  choice  between  a  short  catalogue  and  no  catalogue,  give  us 
a  short  catalogue ;  but  if  it  is  a  choice  between  a  short  catalogue  and  a  cata- 
logue of  adequate  bibliographical' description,  give  us  the  latter  every  time. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  latter,  we  must  in  hundreds  of  cases  go  to  the  shelves 
and  examine  the  book,  frequently  only  to  find  that  this  particular  copy  is  not 
the  one  we  want.  Most  of  the  time  we  can  tell  this  by  means  of  our  cata- 
logue entries. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fuller  bibliographical  information  given  on  our  cards 
is  much  more  helpful  than  the  inadequate  description  given  on  our  cards  in 
the  early  days  here.  We  should  need  more  people  and  the  work  would  be 
slower  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  here  if  we  had  short  cataloguing 
rather  than  full  cataloguing. 

I  recognize  very  distinctly,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  danger  in  having 
"full  cataloguing"  so  full  that  it  is  misleading,  inadequate,  absurd.  We 
have  to  use  common  sense  and  strive  for  a  mean  rather  than  an  extreme  in 
either  case. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  particular  kind  of  cataloguing  and  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  urge  that  public  libraries,  such  as  ours,  should  catalogue  with 
the  minuteness  Dr.  Cole  is  doing  for  the  Huntington  Library,  or  the  minute- 
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ness  with  which  he  catalogued  the  Church  collection.  Some  books  need  the 
briefest  kind  of  entries.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  be  fuller.  The 
only  object  of  cataloguing  is  to  identify  the  book  and  give  an  idea  of  what  it 
talks  about  and  how  much  there  is -in  the  volume.  The  shorter  this  cata- 
loguing can  be  made,  the  better.  The  catalogue  is  only  a  guide,  a  medium, 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  the  less  obtrusive,  the  better.  It  has  to  be  sturdy 
enough,  of  course,  to  do  its  work. 

George  B.  Utley,  Librarian,  The  Newberry  Library — Having  had  some 
public  library  experience  I  can  easily  see  that  short  cataloguing  would  be 
adequate  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  books  in  a  small  public  library 
consisting  of  the  more  popular  and  well-known  literature.  You  will  prob- 
ably get  this  point  of  view  from  public  libraries  you  have  addressed  and  so 
we  have,  as  you  will  see  from  Mr.  Merrill's  letter,  simply  based  our  reply 
on  our  own  experience. 

Wm.  Stetson  Merrill,  Head,  Public  Service  Department,  The  Newberry 
Library — Inasmuch  as  libraries  can  purchase  ready  made  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  cards  with  all  the  requisite  data,  even  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
value  of  "long"  and  "short"  catalogues  seems  superfluous.  As  to  the 
books  for  which  Library  of  Congress  cards  cannot  be  obtained,  I  say :  make 
the  cards  as  nearly  like  the  L.  C.  form  as  you  can  afford  to  do.  I  have 
never  known  a  reader  to  complain  of  the  length  of  an  L.  C.  entry.  [Compare 
also  Mr.  Merrill  as  quoted  in  paper  above.] 

Azariah  S.  Root,  Librarian,  Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio — Our 
catalogue  is  a  catalogue  which  catalogues  books  and  pamphlets  with  nearly 
as  full  detail  as  does  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  should  not  know  how  to 
get  along  without  this  detailed  information  which  answers  very  many  ques- 
tions without  calling  for  the  book  itself. 

W.  L.  R.  Gifford,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association — I 
have  consulted  with  our  assistant  librarian  and  with  the  reference  librarian, 
and  we  are  agreed  that  the  questions  which  could  be  answered  by  a  full 
catalogue,  and  not  by'  a  short  catalogue  or  bibliography,  would  not  amount 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

Walter  M.  Smith,  Librarian,  University  of  Wisconsin — We  have  no  statis- 
tics. Our  impression,  however,  is  that  in  a  library  of  this  character  there 
arise  a  relatively  small  number  of  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  by 
reference  to  a  short  catalogue  or  a  convenient  bibliography,  which  could  be 
answered  by  a  full  catalogue. 

S.  J.  Carter,  Ref.  Dept.,  Public  Library,  Milwaukee— We  decidedly  do 
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not  favor  short  cataloguing.  The  fullest  treatment  as  to  analytical  and 
bibliographical  data  is  none  too  much  for  research  and  reference  service. 
Bibliographies  can  not  take  the  place,  for  effective  and  economical  work,  in 
putting  the  library 's  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  user.  The  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  thorough  cataloguing  are  abundantly  compensated  by  the  increased 
availability  of  the  collection. 

Theresa  Hitchler,  Chief  Cataloguer,  Brooklyn  Public  Library — While  we 
haven't  kept  any  statistics  on  the  subject  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  short 
cataloguing  as  it  is  understood  and  demonstrated  in  this  library,  will  answer 
practically  almost  any  question  the  average  public  may  ask. 

We  omit  bibliographical  details  but  we  in  no  way  curtail  or  economize  on 
subject  headings  or  cross  references,  analyzing  each  book  very  carefully 
and  fully,  more  fully  for  branches  with  small  collections  than  for  those  with 
a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  material  on  the  various  subjects. 

Our  Union  Catalogue  and  the  Catalogue  of  our  main  branch,  the  Mon- 
tague branch,  constituting  practically  our  Reference  library,  are  full  cata- 
logues, bibliographically,  etc.  The  student  and  the  research  worker  seem  to 
require  the  bibliographical  information  furnished,  tho'  even  they  not  so 
often  as  one  might  think. 

The  Union  Catalogue  is  of  necessity  a  full  one,  for  by  its  record  we  are  en- 
abled to  differentiate  between  the  many  and  varied  editions,  translations, 
etc.,  of  works  by  the  same  or  similar  (as  regards  names)  authors  as  they  are 
added  to  our  collection,  which  now  totals  989,000  volumes. 

Calvin  W.  Foss,  Reference  Department,  Brooklyn  Public  Library — We 
have  no  statistics  bearing  on  this  question.  My  experience  has  been  that  the 
ordinary  card  catalogue  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  ref- 
erence work  in  a  public  library.  In  general,  I  should  say,  the  smaller  the 
library,  the  fuller  the  cataloguing  should  be. 

Of  course  there  are  objections  to  very  minute  analysis.  It  tends  to  congest 
the  catalogue  with  relatively  minor  entries,  and  the  ordinary  user  fails  to 
distinguish  them  from  more  important  ones. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Associate  Director,  University  of  Chicago — Personally,  I 
believe  that  the  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  short  title  catalogue 
as  against  the  fuller  was  settled  back  in  1848.  At  any  rate  the  evidence  of 
De  Morgan,  Crocker,  and  others,  before  Lord  Ellesmere's  Committee  on  the 
British  Museum  showed  conclusively  enough,  the  many  pit-falls  of  the  short 
title  catalogue.  Moreover,  I  consider  that  the  whole  question  is  tied  up  with 
that  of  the  subject  catalogue,  and  should  be  treated  with  special  reference  to 
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the  latter.  The  person  who  knows  his  book,  and  wants  only  that  book,  can 
get  it  through  any  short  title  finding  list  arranged  by  authors'  names.  The 
searcher  who  is  not  thus  familiar  with  the  book  sought  for,  but  must  depend 
on  a  subject  catalogue,  will  need  guidance  beyond  that  provided  by  the  short 
title.  True,  someone  will  say,  "let  him  turn  to  bibliographies  and  reviews." 
Yes,  how  often  has  not  that  been  tried,  and  how  often  has  not  the  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  review  been  found  wanting,  because  non-existent,  out  of  date, 
or  not  readily  accessible !  With  our  constituencies  trained  to  expect  assist- 
ance from  subject  catalogues,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  entries  coming 
in  the  form  of  printed  cards  through  cooperative  enterprises,  I  should  con- 
sider an  attempt  to  substitute  the  brief  finding  list,  as  a  distinct  step  back- 
ward. We  might  as  well  ask  the  farmer  to  discard  his  self-binder,  as  to  ask 
the  librarian  to  revert  to  the  old  author  finding  list  as  his  chief  means  of  es- 
tablishing a  reasonably  safe  and  expeditious  connection  between  the  reader 
and  his  book. 

Marie  Louise  Prevost,  Head  Cataloguer,  Newark  Public  Library — Exper- 
ience has  seemed  to  show  us  that  full  bibliographical  entries  are  not  needed 
in  a  public  library.  We  use  Library  of  Congress  cards  when  we  can  get  them 
without  waiting,  but  we  do  not  give  as  full  information  on  the  cards  we  write 
ourselves. 

The  number  of  volumes  is  used  in  place  of  paging.  Our  subject  cards  give 
full  title,  but  no  imprint  information  except  date.  Title  cards  and  analyticals 
give  short  title;  and  date.  We  believe  in  cutting  work  wherever  pos- 
sible, but  there  is  one  omission  I  would  never  make,  which  is  that  of  pub- 
lisher on  the  main  entry. 

William  E.  Henry,  Librarian,  University  of  Washington — The  head  of  the 
Catalogue  Department  is  personally  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  University  li- 
brary such  as  ours  full  cataloguing  should  be  done.  He  feels  that  it  is  de- 
sirable not  only  for  the  greater  number  of  questions  that  can  be  answered, 
but  that  the  economies  supposed  to  follow  by  short  cataloguing  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  He  contends,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  considerable 
time  saved  by  writing  ' '  Bost. ' '  instead  of  ' '  Boston, ' '  as  the  most  of  the  time 
of  cataloguing  is  taken  in  an  examination  of  the  book.  He  believes,  more- 
over, that  fuller  cataloguing  leads  to  more  accurate  cataloguing,  since  an 
examination  of  the  book  for  details  often  brings  out  some  important  bit  of  in- 
formation which  would  be  entirely  overlooked  in  preparing  the  volume  for 
the  short  form. 

Our  reference  department  feels  that  there  are  decided  advantages  in  the 
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fuller  cataloguing,  but  recognizes  advantages  in  the  short  form,  particularly 
the  economy  in  space  taken  by  the  catalogue.  In  libraries  such  as  yours, 
equipped  with  a  linotype  and  a  photostat  machine,  there  are,  of  course,  very 
special  advantages  in  the  short  form. 

Coming  back  to  your  question  as  to  the  number  of  questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  the  short  catalogue,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  nearly  all 
student  use  of  the  catalogue  is  to  get  the  location  of  a  particular  book.  For 
that  purpose,  author,  title,  date  and  call  number  is  about  all  that  is  desired. 
If  the  library  contains  the  Library  of  Congress  depository  catalogue  and 
other  important  bibliographical  tools,  there  are  certainly  very  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  come  from  the  short  catalogue. 

Adam  Strohm,  Detroit  Public  Library — I  have  referred  the  question  to 
Reference,  Circulation  and  Technology  and  their  replies  are  attached. 

In  a  general  way,  and  judging  from  my  own  use  of  the  catalogue,  the 
Reference  staff  would  be  very  much  handicapped  by  any  system  of  short 
cataloguing,  while  that  part  of  the  public  who  may  wish  to  locate  specific 
books  would  frequently  be  satisfied  with  less  bibliographical  data. 

Short  cataloguing  would  mean  doing  away  with  L.  C.  cards.  "Would  the 
gain  offset  the  loss? — Reference  Department. 

I  should  say  that  the  percentage  of  questions  that  could  be  answered  by 
the  short  catalogue  would  be  very  small  indeed. — Circulation  Department. 

Phineas  L.  Windsor,  Librarian,  The  University  of  Illinois  Library — The 
reference  librarians  have  submitted  the  following  note  which  with  us  is 
counted  by  them  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  full  catalogue : 

In  looking  up  subjects  in  which  many  of  the  books  are  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent department  libraries — and  the  majority  of  our  "catalogue  questions" 
are  of  this  nature — a  catalogue  giving  full  details  such  as  full  titles,  date, 
place  of  publication  or  publisher,  number  of  pages,  illustrations  and  maps, 
and  contents  notes,  seems  essential  to  prevent  the  inquirer's  time  being 
wasted  in  going  about  over  the  campus  for  plainly  unsuitable  books. 

Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Librarian,  The  Enoch  Pratt  Library — We  feel  that 
there  are  so  many  questions  which  can  only  be  answered  by  a  full  catalogue 
that  we  make  one  for  this  Library. 

A.  G.  S.  Josephson,  The  John  Crerar  Library — The  Reference  Librarian, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Usher,  and  I  agree  that  no  statistics  on  this  subject  could  properly 
be  prepared  for  this  Library.  When,  as  happened  last  Saturday,  a  large 
group  of  high  school  students  comes  in  the  questions  asked  may  probably  be 
answered  by  a  very  short-title  catalogue,  but  the  inquiries  from  specialists 
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of  any  kind  require  for  proper  answer  a  catalogue  with  very  full  titles, 
and  when  necessary  contents  notes  or  explanatory  notes. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Librarian,  Boston  Public  Library — It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  those  in  this  Library  who  have  had  the  most  experience  re- 
garding our  catalogue  and  its  use,  that  the  short  cataloguing  would  not 
do  at  all  for  this  Library  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Some  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  the  catalogue  entries  were  short- 
ened to  ' '  a  line  a  title  "  or  as  nearly  that  as  possible.  All  such  titles  are  now 
being  re-entered  as  fast  as  they  are  noted  and  the  usual  full  entry  given. 

The  Chief  of  our  Catalogue  Department  ventures  to  say  that  three-quarters 
of  our  books  would  lose  a  good  part  of  their  usefulness  if  catalogued  in  the 
short  method. 

Charles  Martel,  Chief,  Catalogue  Division,  Library  of  Congress — As  to 
"questions  which  could  not  be  ansewered  by  reference  to  a  short  catalogue  or 
a  convenient  bibliography ' '  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  and 
disappointment  and  loss  of  time  daily  on  the  part  of  readers  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  occasion  to  consult  the  first  aid  to  the  cataloguer — 
the  great  British  Museum  catalogue — to  find  the  entry  too  short  to  answer 
the  question  which  caused  the  catalogue  to  be  consulted. 

Lura  C.  Hutchinson,  Chief,  Reference  Department,  Minneapolis  Public 
Library — We  have  in  connection  with  our  circulation  department  a  short 
catalogue  including  author,  title,  and  one  subject  card  for  all  books.  It  is 
the  experience  of  those  working  at  the  desk  that  for  any  questions  requiring 
research  at  all,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  full  catalogue  in  the  reference  de- 
partment. In  fact  the  short  catalogue  is  a  good  deal  of  a  trial  to  the  flesh 
to  those  used  to  a  complete  one.  The  same  experience  is  brought  out  by  the 
fact  that  some  classes  of  books,  more  particularly  the  books  on  religion  in 
this  library,  have  never  been  fully  catalogued, — analytics,  translator  and 
additional  subject  cards  having  been  omitted.  This  has  made  the  use  of  these 
books  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  reference  department  will  be  exceedingly 
relieved  when  the  work  of  recataloguing  is  completed. 

Full  cataloguing  also  saves  time  in  the  long  run.  It  is  easier  for  the  cata- 
loguer with  the  book  in  her  hand  to  assign  all  possible  subject  entries  than  it 
is  for  the  bibliographer  to  hunt  up  the  material  afterwards.  And  bibliog- 
raphies are  so  incessantly  out  of  date,  an  heinous  crime  in  this  day  when  noth- 
ing but  the  latest  word  will  please  the  public.  We  do  use  bibliographies  fre- 
quently, but  find  after  all  that  the  catalogue,  covering  the  book  from  every 
possible  angle  except  size  and  color  (unfortunate  omissions)  is  our  best 
friend. 
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Miss  Electra  C.  Doren — In  the  Dayton  Public  Library  both  with  our  old 
and  new  card  catalogues  the  policy  has  always  been  to  do  the  fullest,  most 
complete  cataloguing  called  for  by  the  books  themselves,  constantly  seeking 
the  most  economical  methods  to  accomplish  this  end. 

With  the  use  of  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  the  question  of  full- 
ness or  abridgment  of  bibliographical  description  of  the  book  is  eliminated 
and  at  the  same  time  as  well,  the  great  expense  involved  in  such  original 
work  by  the  individual  library. 

This  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards  thus  allows  cata- 
loguing time  and  energy  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  contents  of  the  book  or 
to  the  subject  cataloguing  and  annotation,  with  such  additional  added  en- 
tries as  are  essential  clues  to  book,  author,  series,  etc. 

The  public  catalogue  must  serve  the  trained  (or  untrained)  reference 
worker  as  well  as  the  public  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  skill  who  use  it. 
To  meet  this  requirement  we  regard  as  complete  analysis  as 'possible  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  a  place  still  to  be  filled,  however,  within  the  catalogue  itself 
(whether  full  or  abridged)  by  a  bibliographical  service  which  would  under- 
take for  popular  use  the  "convenient  bibliography"  kept  up-to-date  for  sub- 
jects of  current  or  perennial  interest.  Such  a  bibliographical  card  for  a 
subject  would  be  selective,  with  line  annotation  giving  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  book,  and  should  be  kept  up-to-date  for  subjects  selected  for  this 
service. 

•  In  the  voluminous  growth  of  a  subject  the  non-expert  needs  such  a  guide  to 
select  the  essential  and  eliminate  the  out-of-date.  We  append  the  views  of 
Heads  of  our  Cataloguing  and  Reference  Departments,  and  also  of  our  West 
Carnegie  Branch  Librarian. 

"The  time  element,  as  it  affects  service,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  full 
and  the  short  catalogue. 

"A  short  catalogue  or  'convenient  bibliography'  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose in  our  library.  No  doubt  many  of  the  questions  which  come  to  us  could 
be  answered  by  a  short  catalogue,  if  there  were  sufficient  time  to  do  the 
research  which  is  necessary  when  a  specific  subject  is  sought  through  gen- 
eral terms.  Our  reference  workers  are  constantly  under  rapid  fire  and,  as  a 
means  of  conserving  their  time,  a  detailed  catalogue  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. I  find  upon  questioning  each  one  of  them  independently,  that  they  con- 
sider a  full  catalogue  indispensable  and  would  welcome  still  further  analysis 
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if  it  could  be  provided.' — (Signed)  Virginia  Hollingsworth,  Head  of  Cata- 
logue Department. 

"It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  some  difficulty 
is  not  experienced  in  locating  material  even  though  our  catalogue  is  quite 
full  in  treatment." — (Signed)  Frederick  H.  Cook,  Head  of  Reference  De- 
partment. 

"Assuming  that  'short  cataloguing'  means  the  omission  of  analytics  and 
the  inclusion  of  only  broad,  general  subject  headings,  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  indicate  the  relative  number  of  questions  asked  at  West  Branch 
which  might  be  answered  by  reference  to  a  'short'  catalogue.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  not  a  few  questions  might  be  unanswered,  for  often  in  a 
small  library  like  ours,  the  only  available  information  on  a  subject  may  be 
tucked  away  in  some  unexpected  or  obscure  place.  Even  the  most  exper- 
ienced assistant  may  overlook  such  a  source  if  it  is  not  brought  out  in  the 
catalogue.  Therefore,  it  seems  even  more  important  to  have  full  cataloguing 
in  a  small  library  than  in  a  large  one,  for,  the  material  being  necessarily  more 
limited,  it  is  essential  to  have  access  to  every  bit  of  available  information. 
Obvious  sources  will  be  known  by  an  assistant  without  reference  to  the 
catalogue.  It  is  when  these  fail  that  the  catalogue  is  consulted.  In  a  word, 
in  our  branch  of  10,000  volumes,  we  find  the  analytic  invaluable."  (Signed) 
J.  L.  Hannaford,  Librarian,  West  Carnegie  Branch*  Library. 

Miss  Louise  Prouty,  Librarian  of  the  Main  Library,  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary— If  we  understand  by  the  term  "short  cataloguing"  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  entries,  such  as  analyticals,  we  can  only  say  that  the  same 
problem  is  under  consideration  in  our  own  Library. 

Whether  or  not  serial  publications  such  as  are  analyzed  in  the  Readers' 
Guide  Supplement  and  other  sources  should  be  analyzed  in  our  catalogue  pre- 
sents some  problems  to  our  Library  probably  in  common  with  other  libraries 
of  our  type.  For  a  Library  so  divided  by  subjects  into  special  divisions  as 
we  are,  with  a  duplicate  catalogue  in  each  division  for  the  material  in  the 
division,  it  would  be  a  loss  not  to  have  sets  analyzed,  as  obviously  the  more 
general  bibliographies  like  the  Readers'  Guide  Supplement  could  not  be 
sufficiently  duplicated.  On  the  other  hand  such  multiplicity  of  entries  make 
a  catalogue  unwieldly  as  to  size,  and  because  of  this  we  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  value  of  such  entries. 

Another  danger  however  of  omitting  these  analytics  in  any  large  library 
is  that,  because  of  the  very  multiplicity  of  calls  and  of  resources,  it  is  time 
consuming  to  search  for  material  and  also  that  people  using  the  catalogue 
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(and  they  use  it  in  this  Library  in  increasing  numbers)  would  often  fail  to 
suspect  other  sources.  The  absence  of  analytics  would  serious  affect  the 
small  library  because  of  the  absence  of  these  bibliographical  sources. 

If  you  are  referring  merely  to  the  question  of  full  or  brief  information 
upon  the  card  itself;  I  presume  that  two-thirds  of  the  questions  coming  to 
the  Library  could  be  answered  by  very  limited  information  as  to  fullness  of 
.imprint,  etc.,  especially  where  the  U.  S.  Catalogue  is  convenient  for  users 
of  the  Library  Catalogue.  For  the  assumed  other  third ;  we  would  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  without  the  full  cataloguing,  and  should  judge  this  to  be  true 
of  the  smaller  libraries  also.  It  is  too  consuming  of  time  to  look  up  these 
details  in  a  large  library  and  in  a  small  one  there  would  be  a  lack  of  the 
necessary  tools.  However,  the  purchase  of  the  Library  of  Congress  cards 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  considering  such  a  problem.  "We  have  no 
statistics  to  prove  either  point,  but  are  very  greatly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  trust  that  the  discussion  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting* will  be  a 
profitable  one. 

Supplementary  Discussion. 

Anna  M.  Monrad,  Head  Cataloguer,  Yale  University  Library  (by  Mr. 
Keogh) — In  a  large  university  confusion  does  arise  in  innumerable  cases 
unless  full  names  and  da'tes  are  given.  At  Yale  we  make  the  practice  of 
adding  full  name  and  dates,  a)  when  it  is  necessary,  b)  when  the  informa- 
tion is  readily  obtained  in  a  reference  book,  c)  or  when  the  information  is 
obtained  in  classing  the  book.  We  are  now  attempting  to  put  in  "short" 
author  cards  for  pamphlets,  checking  the  author  only  in  the  catalogue. 
Putting  them  in  without  that  checking  meant  too  many  corrections  to  be 
made  by  the  filer. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  give  the  publisher,  but  as  we  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  check  or  tell  the  public  what  editions  we  have,  for  example,  of 
Defoe  or  Swift,  we  are  giving  the  publisher  for  all  important  Tjooks  in 
English  literature,  for  early  Americana,  for  books  which  we  have  to  check 
bibliographically,  such  as  Bibles,  etc.  The  publisher  frequently  distin- 
guishes a  good  edition  from  a  poor  one.  The  cost  of  giving  the  publisher  is 
mainly  that  of  choosing  wisely,  of  shortening  correctly,  but  whether  the 
elimination  of  this  cost  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  information  in  Eng- 
lish titles,  is  a  question.  On  the  other  hand  the  series  note  so  often  identifies 
a  book  and  is  a  clue  to  its  standing  that  it  cannot  be  omitted.  We  did  not 
give  pages  for  books  having  over  a  hundred  pages.  This  with  the  adoption 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  code  meant  we  gave  full  and  complete  pagination  to  very 
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unimportant  material.  So  now  we  are  stamping  our  pamphlets  with  the 
word  Pamphlet.  The  notation  of  the  paging  (roughly  made)  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  reference  department.  Contents  and  long  descriptive 
notes  are  rarely  added.  We  often  refer  on  our  cards  to  a  reference  cata- 
logue, such  as  Peabody,  which  describes  the  book  completely  or  which  lists 
the  contents. 

In  regard  to  added  author  entries  we  make  entries  for  the  translators 
only  for  literature,  Oriental  works,  and  works  in  which  the  authorship  is 
obscure.  We  are  not  as  generous  with  subject  cards  as,  for  example,  is  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

We  are  making  an  effort  to  treat  the  'books  individually  that  should  be 
so  treated  and  pass  through  the  mill  as  much  material  in  a  routine  way  as 
we  can.  But  the  physical  description  of  a  book  has  no  relation  to  its 
value.  There  are  the  queerly  published  books,  the  books  made  up  of  re- 
mainders which  if  described  at  all  are  time-consuming,  although  their  value 
is  small.  Then  there  is  the  assistant  who  has  had  the  correction  •"  Biblio- 
graphical foot-notes"  or  "Note  appendix"  who  proceeds  to  list  all  insignifi- 
cant notes  and  appendices.  And  again  we  may  often  miss  significant  facts 
concerning  significant  books,  but  we  are  trying  to  train  ourselves  to  be 
critical,  and  not  to  do  all  books  according  to  the  same  rule. 

Oral  Discussion. 

H.  L.  Koopman — At  Brown  University  we  have  a  short-title  catalogue. 
It  seems  to  us  cheaper  to  do  this  and  then,  if  a  question  comes  up  that  our 
card  does  not  answer,  to  get  the  book.  Such  cases  really,  in  our  practice 
arise  very  seldom.  For  books  that  have  L.  C.  cards  the  full  entry  is  provided. 
But  full  entries  in  our  work  are  demanded  only  by  the  staff — rarely — and 
by  research  workers — still  more  rarely;  so  we  feel  entirely  justified  in 
making  our  original  entries  ' '  short. ' '  In  the  college  library  probably  99  per 
cent  of  bur  questions  are  answered  by  our  short-title  entries.  Practically 
the  only  exception  is  our  Harris  Collection,  where  we  are  asked  often  for 
full  bibliographical  descriptions.  In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the 
proportion  must  be  nearly  reversed  from  that  of  the  college  library. 

Miss  Foote — In  searching  for  comparison  of  gifts  with  library  cards  it  is 
safe  to  look  for  the  library  copy.  It  may  be  missing,  or  if  found,  it  may  be 
worn,  mutilated,  defaced,  or  in  some  way  inferior  to  the  new  one  even 
if  it  is  the  same  edition. 

Thorvald  Solberg — I  had  not  intended  to  be  tempted  to  say  anything  in 
relation  to  the  paper  which  has  just  been  presented  to  us,  but  this  morning 
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before  breakfast  I  read  every  word  of  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Van  Hoesen  on 
"Short  Cataloguing  and  Bibliographical  Cataloguing/'  including  the  opin- 
ions printed  at  the  back  of  his  paper  submitted  by  different  librarians.  I 
have  found  the  document  so  interesting  that  I  feel  compelled  to  give  some 
expression  to  my  own  feelings  in  relation  to  the  questions  raised.  I  would 
desire  to  explain,  however,  that  whatever  I  say  is  purely  my  personal  con- 
tribution. I  am  not  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
but  simply  as  a  fellow  of  the  American  Library  Institute.  So  far  as  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  questions  involved  is  concerned  it  is 
probably  well  set  out  in  the  printed  remarks  by  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Martel. 

As  far  back  as  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  in  St.  Louis  in  1899,  (being  then 
much  younger  and  with  more  courage  than  I  am  inclined  to  exhibit  now), 
I  advanced  the  suggestion  that  possibly  librarians  would  arrive  at  the  deci- 
sion that  the  legitimate  end  of  library  cataloguing  would  be  to  answer  the 
simple  question  whether  a  book  or  a  certain  edition  of  book  properly  de- 
scribed was  contained  in  the  library  and  where  it  could  be  found  within  the 
library. 

The  entries  in  such  a  catalogue  would  consist  of  a  sufficient  identification 
of  the  book  as  to  (1)  its  author,  (2)  its  title,  and  (3)  its  edition,  to  which 
might  possibly  be  added  on  occasion  specifications  of  the  character  of  the 
particular  copy  contained  in  the  Library,  and,  of  course,  in  addition,  the 
indication  of  its  classification  and  shelf  location. 

So  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes  in  library  work,  that  is  probably  as 
far  as  a  library  catalogue  is  useful  to  the  majority  of  the  readers  in  the 
library.  No  doubt  special  students  may  sometimes  desire  fuller  information 
in  regard  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  student  to  inform  himself  in 
some  other  way  than  by  reference  to  the  readers'  catalogue  in  a  public 
library. 

Many  kinds  of  information  added  to  cards  in  the  library  catalogue  seem 
often  not  essential  to  such  a  general  catalogue.  It  is  not  readily  seen  why 
specific  notice  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  individual  copy  in  a 
library  should  be  in  this  way  given  to  the  entire  public  and  much  of  the 
information  which  is  furnished  upon  the  cards  cannot  be  of  special  use  or 
value  to  the  public  at  large  and  may  be  commonly  only  of  value  in  an  ad- 
ministrative way. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  presently  the  question  of  space  will  come  seriously 
to  the  front  because  these  voluminous  catalogues  absorb  the  space  in  the 
Reading  Room  that  ought  to  be  given  to  desks.  It  seems  clear  too  from 
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observation  in  library  reading  rooms  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  users  of 
the  catalogue  are  confused  by  the  very  mass  of  information  put  before  them, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  catalogue  cards  would  be  more 
useful  to  them  if  simplified  and  shortened. 

It  is,  of  course,  readily  seen  that  in  many  libraries,  or  in  some  divisions  of 
libraries,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  very  full  and  bibliographical  description 
of  the  works  catalogued.  A  possible  solution  may  be  that  of  maintaining  in 
addition  to  a  short  catalogue  for  the  use  of  readers  whose  primary  need  is  to 
ascertain  whether  a  given  book  in  the  library  is  obtainable,  a  second  official 
catalogue  with  full  bibliographical  cards  and  such  special  notation  as  the 
particular  copy  described  might  require  for  use  by  the  staff. 

With  the  facility  offered  through  obtaining  full  bibliographical  title 
cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the  basis  for  this  special  catalogue, 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  administrative  catalogue  would  be  much  sim- 
plified and  made  feasible.  I  understand  that  in  many  libraries  something 
of  this  kind  is  already  done — that  is,  two  catalogues  are  maintained,  one, 
the  official  catalogue  in  the  Catalogue  Department  of  the  Library,  and  the 
other,  a  readers'  catalogue  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Reading  Room. 

Personally  I  am  moved  also  to  say  a  word  from  another  point  of  view, 
namely,  in  advocacy  of  the  work  of  the  special  bibliographer.  I  am  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  the  expert  who  knows  his  subject  completely  and  thor- 
oughly can  best  produce  a  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  his  subject.  While 
such  author  may  lack  the  purely  technical  bibliographical  training,  he 
supplies  an  element  due  to  his  special  knowledge  and  his  personality  which, 
while  difficult  to  put  into  words,  is  clearly  obvious  and  valuable. 

I  have  no  great  confidence  in  machine-made  bibliographies — where  a 
force  deals  at  one  time  with  one  subject  and  at  another  time  with  another 
subject.  The  special  bibliography  should  not  be  merely  a  collection  of  all 
books  and  pamphlets,  etc.,  upon  one  subject,  but  should  be  the  outcome  of 
the  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  enthusiast  dealing  with  his  pet  sub- 
ject. Bibliographers  are  not  sufficiently  recompensed  in  any  case  and  if 
libraries  generally  undertake  to  supply  these  special  bibliographies  there 
will  be  hardly  any  opportunity  for  suitable  encouragement  to  the  specialist 
to  produce  his  own  bibliography. 

Henry  0.  Severance — I,  myself,  feel  that  a  short  catalogue  or  a  reference 
bibliography  would  be  useful.  So  many  times  one  does  not  wish  to  consult 
a  complete  catalogue.  If  one  wishes  a  definition  of  a  common  word  he 
would  go  to  Webster  or  the  Standard,  but  if  he  wishes  the  history  of  the 
word  he  would  go  to  the  Oxford.  The  same  is  true  of  our  catalogue. 
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V. 
PERSONNEL  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  LIBRARY  WORK:    A  PROJECT. 


By  Charles  C.  Williamson. 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  and  entirely  innocuous  proposal  which  I  bring 
to  your  attention  under  the  high  sounding  title  printed  in  the  program.  In 
the  main  neither  the  idea  nor  the  form  in  which  it  is  clothed  originated  with 
myself.  In  order  to  promote  certain  studies  I  have  in  hand  relating  to 
training  for  library  work  I  have  taken  up  a  project  where  others  left  off 
and  now  propose  by  the  friendly  aid  and  counsel  of  library  workers  to 
carry  it  a  bit  further  and  if  possible  attain  certain  results  which  I  feel 
confident  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the  library  profession  generally. 

I  was  describing  this  little  scheme  to  Mr.  Keogh  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he 
proposed  that  I  present  it  to  the  Institute.  I  very  gladly  consented  be- 
cause I  thought  I  saw  in  his  invitation  an  opportunity  to  get  helpful  criti- 
cism in  the  formative  stage  of  the  plan  and,  which  is  more  important,  a 
chance  to  enlist  your  interest  and  cooperation. 

What  I  have  to  present  to  you  has  to  do  with  a  compilation  in  which  all 
the  principal  specialized  positions  or  types  of  work  in  a  well  organized 
library  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  and  treated  as  follows.  The 
duties  of  each  position  or  specialized  function  are  first  described  in  as  brief 
a  form  as  possible,  consistent  with  accuracy  and  intelligibility  even  to  the 
layman.  Statements  of  this  sort  have  come  to  be  known  in  the  literature 
of  personnel  management  and  job  analysis  as  work  descriptions.  For  each 
position  this  work  description  is  followed  by  a  descriptive  analysis  of  per- 
sonal qualifications.  Under  this  heading  full  information  is  sought  on  two 
points.  In  the  first  place  the  aim  is  to  secure  as  authoritative  an  analysis  as 
possible  of  the  personal  qualities,  native  abilities  and  capacities  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  requisite  for  the  most  efficient  and  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  each  position.  In  other  words  we  are  seeking  the  basic 
data  for  the  construction  of  what  I  believe  the  psychologists  call  a  psycho- 
graph. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  psychologists  seem  not  to 
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have  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  definition  of  psychograph. 
Hollingworth  in  his  "Vocational  psychology"  uses  the  term  with  the 
meaning  we  propose  to  give  it  here,  namely,  an  analysis  of  the  abilities  and 
capacities  which  a  given  kind  of  task  requires.  Seashore,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  in  mind  the  worker  rather  than  the  work.  '  The  psychograph  he  defines  as 
technical  measurements  of  an  individual,  "so  selected  as  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate survey  of  the  individual  through  a  relatively  small  number  of  records 
on  representative  capacities."  Elsewhere  and  in  somewhat  less  technical 
language  Seashore  also  defines  it  as  "a  classified  inventory  of  useful  facts" 
about  an  individual's  capacity  for  a  given  vocation.  It  seems  therefore  that 
the  difference  of  usage  is  largely  in  the  point  of  view.  One  means  an  analy- 
sis of  the  vocation  to  discover  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  required  for 
success  in  it,  while  the  other  starts  with  an  analysis  of  the  individual  in 
order  to  determine  for  what  vocation  he  is  best  fitted.  Obviously  one  can- 
not get  very  far  with  the  latter,  the  scientific  vocational  guidance  process, 
without  an  analysis  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  success  in  a  given  vocation. 
The  idea  back  of  all  such  analyses  is  that  by  the  aid  of  scientific  tests  voca- 
tional misfits  can  be  avoided  or  reduced,  the  individual  directed  to  the  task 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  capacities.  As  yet  we  are  far  from 
attaining  such  an  ideal  in  a  single  occupation,  though  Seashore  in  his  study 
of  musical  ability  has  attained  results  which  are  very  suggestive  of  what 
may  in  time  be  achieved  for  many  kinds  of  labor.  However  valuable  such 
data  may  prove  to  be  for  various  purposes,  we  should  be  under  no  delu- 
sion as  to  its  infallibility.  Seashore  himself  warns  us  to  be  on  guard  in 
making  use  of  it  because  of  the  "enormous  resourcefulness  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  possession  of  latent  powers."  "A  one-legged  man,"  he  re- 
marks, "may  become  a  rope  dancer,  a  blind  man  a  guide,  a  man  with  a 
wretched  voice  an  orator." 

But  we  have  digressed  from  our  subject.  Before  returning  to  the  pro- 
posal for  securing  an  analysis  of  qualities  required  for  each  of  the  many 
kinds  of  library  duties,  may  we  digress  in  another  direction  to  refer  to  a 
popular  notion  that  library  work  is  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  character, 
that  a  person  has  or  has  not  the  capacities  which  fit  him  for  it.  This  easy 
assumption  is  quite  on  a  par  with  another  which  takes  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  who  works  in  a  library  is  a  full-fledged  librarian.  If  there  are 
any  special  capacities  and  aptitudes  which  make  for  success  in  library 
work  they  must  relate  specifically  to  each  of  many  types  of  positions  and 
not  to  library  work  in  general.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  any  quali- 
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ties  which  are  common  to  all  the  specialized  types  are  also  just  those 
qualities  which  are  required  for  success  in  many  if  not  all  other  occupa- 
tions. The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  therefore  not  to  discover  the  qualities 
required  for  library  work  in  general,  but  rather  those  special  qualities 
which  make  for  success  in  each  of  the  many  and  distinct  types  of  library 
work. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  description  of  qualifications,  therefore,  we  ask 
in  regard  to  each  position  what  are  the  essential  personal  qualities,  natural 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  Does  it  require  a  high  degree  of  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness, tact,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  critical  ability,  ingenuity,  con- 
structiveness,  good  judgment,  sympathy,  etc.,  etc.,?  Each  of  these  is 
doubtless  essential  in  fitness  for  some  kind  of  library  work.  Each,  on  the 
other  hand  is  quite  dispensable  or  of  minor  importance  for  others.  To  aid 
those  who  cooperate  in  making  this  analysis,  a  fairly  exhaustive  list  of  per- 
sonal qualities  is  submitted.  In  order  to  get  a  definite  and  usable  opinion 
from  each,  only  a  limited  number  of  the  most  important  are  to  be  selected 
and  these  arrayed  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Furthermore,  to  avoid 
giving  any  suggestion  of  what  reply  is  expected  the  suggestive  list  of  per- 
sonal qualities  is  arranged  alphabetically. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  statement  of  qualifications  an  effort  is  made 
to  enumerate  the  special  kinds  of  knowledge,  skill  and  experience  which 
may  be  regarded  as  essential  for  each  position.  "Work  descriptions  and 
statements  of  qualifications  have  been  tentatively  drawn  up  and  these  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  as  many  library  administrators  and  specialists  as  can 
be  found  who  are  willing  to  give  to  the  problem  the  time  and  thought 
which  will  be  required  to  express  their  mature  personal  judgment.  I  hope 
shortly  to  ask  many  of  you  to  cooperate  by  examining  these  work  descrip- 
tions and  qualification  specifications,  and  adding  your  comments  and  making 
such  amplifications  and  criticisms  as  you  think  may  be  helpful  in  formulat- 
ing a  definite  statement. 

The  tentative  statements  were  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  but  have 
been  appropriated  and  adapted  to  this  use.  You  may  think  them  very 
inadequate  or  faulty.  If  so,  your  brief  and  pointed  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions are  desired.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  a  satisfactory  and 
useful  presentation  cannot  be  made  by  one  person  or  by  a  few,  but  must 
rest  upon  the  combined  judgment  of  a  considerable  number  of  qualified 
experts.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  opinions  on  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  so  diverse  that  no  definitive  statement  can  be  formulated. 
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Any  portion  of  which  this  proves  to  be  true  will  furnish  a  very  interesting 
subject  for  further  study. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  attempting  a  full  statement  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  information  gathered  is  to  be  put,  but  we  should  point  out 
some  of  the  more  general  reasons  for  desiring  such  a  body  of  facts.  Be- 
fore doing  so  may  I  explain  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  data  with  which 
we  start  in  this  inquiry?  During  our  participation  in  the  war  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prepared  and  published  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  a  series  of  bulletins  containing  work  descriptions  and 
personnel  qualifications  for  all  the  specialized  types  of  work  in  a  large 
number  of  occupational  groups,  mainly  manual  trades,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled.  The  immediate  object  was  to  define  various  occupations  so  that 
specifications  for  help  would  be  uniform  and  to  furnish  a  means  by  which 
prospective  employees  might  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  were  expected  to  do.  One  of  the  ultimate  objects  in  view  was  the 
development  of  "a  national  standard  of  occupational  descriptions."  After 
nearly  all  of  the  principal  occupations  had  been  covered,  it  was  decided 
to  treat  library  work  in  the  same  way.  An  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  prepared  a  manuscript  which  was  submitted  to  certain 
librarians  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  criticism  and  comment.  The 
thing  was  so  inadequate  that  most  of  those  who  saw  it  felt  obliged  to 
tell  Commissioner  Meeker  that  it  would  never  do  to  publish  it.  His  reply 
was,  naturally,  "Well,  if  it  is  so  bad,  give  us  something  better."  That 
was  of  course  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Few  had  the  time  to  devote  to  it. 
Mr.  George  F.  Bowerman,  however,  volunteered  to  form  a  committee  from 
the  Library  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prepare  material  for 
the  desired  bulletin.  Library  workers  in  Washington  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  everything  of  this  nature  because  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Reclassification.  During  the  torrid 
July  days  of  1919  Dr.  Bowerman  and  his  colleagues  prepared  a  manuscript 
which  was  entirely  worthy  of  the  series  and  of  the  library  profession,  but 
for  some  reason  the  Bureau  by  that  time  had  lost  its  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  and  decided  not  to  publish  it.  Later,  Dr.  Bowerman  therefore  put 
the  manuscript  at  my  disposal.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reworking 
parts  of  it,  omitting  certain  positions  and  considerably  abbreviating  some 
of  the  work  descriptions  and  explanatory  matter.  The  result  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  my  particular  purpose. 

Now  of  what  practical  use  will  the  thing  be  when  completed  ?    One  might 
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answer  as  the  pure  scientist  does  when  asked  to  explain  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  researches.  He  is  merely  seeking  the  truth,  he  tells  us,  impor- 
tant practical  applications  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered  but  they  cannot 
be  predicted  and  moreover  that  is  none  of  his  affair. 

The  facts  we  hope  to  elicit  are  interesting  per  se  and  various  practical 
applications  are  readily  discernible.  Though  not  of  the  greatest  importance, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  ever  and  anon  some  municipal  or  other  govern- 
mental authority  as  a  preliminary  to  salary  adjustments  essays  to  prepare 
standard  specifications  for  all  the  public  services,  including  libraries,  and 
giving  work  descriptions  and  qualifications.  Usually  such  surveys  are  made 
by  laymen  who  share  the  ignorance  and  the  inadequate  conception  enter- 
tained by  the  public  generally  of  library  work.  The  lack  of  any  adequate 
guide  or  standard  contributes  to  produce  a  result  which  helps  to  keep 
library  work  down  to  the  level  of  a  minor  clerical  service,  requiring  little 
in  the  way  of  special  qualifications  or  training.  If  this  is  to  be  changed  we 
librarians  must  describe  the  librarian's  work  as  we  see  it  and  formulate  our 
own  personnel  specifications. 

The  Civil  Service  relations  of  public  libraries  may  benefit  substantially 
by  an  authoritative  statement  by  the  library  profession  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  different  kinds  of  library  work.  Some  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  to  deal  with  the  examining  officials  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sions will,  I  take  it,  welcome  help  of  any  kind  in  convincing  them  that  li- 
brary work  demands  special  qualities  and  aptitudes  not  disclosed  by  the 
ordinary  civil  service  tests.  If  libraries  are  to  maintain  their  own  merit 
systems  independently  of  the  municipal  civil  service  bodies,  we  must  put 
our  tests  on  a  much  higher  and  more  scientific  plane.  Having  determined 
in  a  scientific  way  the  qualifications  for  a  given  position  or  type  of  work, 
we  must  work  out  the  proper  tests  for  selecting  workers.  In  the  actual  con- 
struction of  these  tests  we  must  utilize  the  services  of  trained  vocational 
psychologists.  The  latter  cannot  take  up  the  task,  however,  until  librarians 
supply  the  basic  data. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  need  for  rating  scales  in  library  service,  not  only  as  a  basis  for 
appointment  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  for  promotion,  and  above  all 
for  increasing  efficiency.  It  is  a  constant  surprise  to  me  that  library  admin- 
istrators show  so  little  interest  in  efficiency  ratings.  It  would  seem  that 
on  the  whole  the  interest  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  need.  In  all 
matters  of  appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal,  we  are  still  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  general  impression  method.  Few  of  those  called  upon 
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to  make  decisions  involving  personnel  are  experts  at  intuition,  but  until 
we  are  able  to  make  a  real  analysis  of  the  elements  of  efficiency  we  can  not 
get  beyond  the  impressionistic,  intuitionist  stage.  We  librarians  are  far 
behind  the  teaching  profession  in  the  scientific  study  of  efficiency  tests  and 
ratings.  Criticism  of  library  assistants  by  superiors  is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  resentment  instead  of  improvement  unless  it  is  definite,  precise, 
and  based  on  systematic  analysis.  Likewise  self-improvement  through  self- 
criticism  requires  scientific  analysis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
great  utility  of  the  data  it  is  hoped  to  bring  together  for  the  construction 
of  efficiency  tests  and  ratings. 

Following  the  description  of  duties  and  the  statement  of  qualifications  as 
indicated,  information  is  sought  for  each  position  in  regard  to  the  general  I 
education  and  special  training  which  should  be  considered  as  standard  in 
each  case.  In  this  section  the  statements  compiled  by  Dr.  Bowerman  and 
his  fellow-workers  have  been  omitted  and  a  somewhat  elaborate  question- 
naire substituted.  The  stenciled  sheet  for  each  position  will  call  for  an  opin- ' 
ion  as  to  the  general  education,  technical  training  and  content  of  technical 
training  course.  Four  types  of  general  education  are  indicated:  (a)  Ele- 
mentary school,  (b)  high  school,  (c)  college,  (d)  university,  i.e.,  graduate 
study  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with.  Views  on  technical  training 
are  also  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  four  recognized  types,  namely,  (a) 
apprenticeship  (or  learn  by  doing),  (b)  training  class  (formal  instruction 
not  professional  in  character  to  fit  for  work  in  a  particular  library),  (c)  li- 
brary school  (general  professional  training),  (d)  advanced  or  specialized 
training  of  any  kind.  Taking  up  the  content  of  the  technical  course,  each 
cooperator  is  asked  to  name,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  not  less  than 
six  of  the  subjects  which  are  covered  more  or  less  thoroughly  in  library 
schools  and  the  better  type  of  training  classes.  To  insure  uniformity  and 
care  in  making  replies,  a  stenciled  list  of  such  subjects  is 'furnished. 

While  it  seemed  advisable  in  preceding  sections  to  submit  tentative 
statements  for  correction  and  amplification,  at  this  point  it  was  deemed 
best  to  ask  each  person  cooperating  to  express  his  own  personal  views 
quite  unhampered  by  having  before  him  the  judgment  of  others.  The  in- 
tention is  to  secure  replies  based  not  on  actual  conditions  and  practices  in 
any  one  library,  but  rather  many  independent  authoritative  judgments  as 
to  what  should  be  considered  as  the  norm — not  a  Utopian  ideal  but  a  prac- 
tical working  standard. 

The  results  of  this  latter  part  of  the  questionnaire  will  be  awaited  with 
interest.  Should  there  be  anything  approaching  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
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regard  to  the  education  and  training  required  in  specific  positions  the  duties 
of  which  are  described,  the  result  would  at  least  furnish  valuable  guidance 
to  training  agencies,  vocational  counselors,  and  certification  authorities. 
Certain  difficult  questions  of  interpretation  are  not  touched  upon  here. 
Such  for  example  as  the  question  as  to  whether  a  partial  college  course 
should  be  specified  and  recognized  in  any  case. 

What  I  have  put  before  you  is  simply  a  project  for  securing  a  broader 
basis  of  fact  and  well  considered  opinion  that  we  have  hitherto  possessed 
in  regard  to  personnel  problems  of  library  service.  In  the  time  at  my 
disposal  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  but  briefly  some  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  data  to  be  compiled.  My  excuse  for  taking  your  time  is  the 
urgent  need  for  making  a  beginning  in  scientific  personnel  studies,  a  line  in 
which  educators  and  most  large  public  and  private  organizations  have  al- 
ready made  significant  progress.  The  fullest  and  frankest  criticism  of  the 
project  is  sought.  I  have  no  feelings  about  any  part  of  it  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  injured.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  wrong-headed  and  doomed  to  failure.  However,  unless  you  do 
convince  me  that  such  is  the  case,  I  shall  shortly  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  which  I  hope  you  now  have  in  the  project  to  ask  you  to  give  a 
little  time  and  thought  toward  carrying  it  to  completion. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Bowker  spoke  of  the  paper  as  a  most  valuable  discussion,  especially 
suitable  for  the  membership  of  the  Institute.  He  suggested,  however,  that 
"psychographs"  were,  in  fact,  older  than  the  word.  The  Society  for  Poli- 
tical Education  printed  in  1886  as  one  of  its  Economic  Tracts  a  pamphlet 
on  "Civil-Service  Examinations,"  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  that  ex- 
aminations were  purely  literary,  in  which  examples  were  given  of  the 
examinations  for  police  and  firemen  on  the  very  lines  indicated. 

The  certificate  of  the  Library  Service  School  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  may  be 
cited  as  giving  a  "psychograph"  of  the  student's  character  and  attainments, 
as  it  contains  a  specific  report  on  the  student's  work  and  success  in  each 
department  of  the  library  training  made  by  the  person  in  charge  of  that 
specific  work.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  in  selecting  persons  for 
specific  duties. 

James  Thayer  Gerould — It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  our  consideration 
of  matters  of  this  kind,  that  the  psychology  of  men  and  women  is  infinitely 
complex  and  any  judgments,  based  on  attempts  to  classify  it,  are  very 
dangerous,  particularly  when  the  classification  and  the  interpretation  of  its 
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results  is  left  to  those  who  are  imperfectly  trained  in  psychological  method. 
How  shall  we  measure,  for  example,  such  a  quality  as  initiative?  What  is 
initiative?  Under  the  direction  of  one  man,  an  assistant  might  exhibit  this 
quality  in  large  measure  and  under  that  of  another  hardly  at  all.  Every  one 
with  experience  in  handling  letters  of  reference  relating  to  candidates  for 
positions  will  doubtless  recall  instance  after  instance  of  diametrically  op- 
posed testimony  regarding  individuals  under  question. 

If  we  do  not  use  the  greatest  care  in  the  preparation  and  application  of 
schedules  such  as  these,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  doing  injustice  both  to 
our  institution  and  to  the  individuals  applying  for  positions. 

E.  C.  Richardson — The  shortest  definition  of  initiative  I  know  is  "pep." 

R.  R.  Bowker — I  would  add  "gumption." 

E.  C.  Richardson — I  accept  the  amendment;  "pep"  plus  "gumption." 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern — I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ground  Mr.  Gerould 
arrives  at  his  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  attributes  that 
go  to  make  up  what  is  termed  personality. 

In  most  of  the  schools  for  defectives  and  delinquents,  the  process  of  mental 
measurement  is  considered  a  very  valuable  element  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  individuals.  I  saw  this  well  illustrated  and  was 
convinced  of  its  value  myself  during  a  visit  of  some  length  at  a  noted 
school  for  the  mentally  defective. 

The  absence  of  some  such  measurement  as  Dr.  Williamson  is  proposing 
is  the  cause  for  many  instances  of  what  are  termed  failures  in  library  ser- 
vice. Appointments  to  positions  are  made  because  the  passing  impression 
of  a  prearranged  personal  interview  creates  a  favorable  measurement  in 
the  mind  of  the  would-be  employer  that  is  responsible  many  times  for  try- 
ing to  fit  a  round  peg  into  a  square  hole  and  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole. 

I,  for  one,  shall  study  with  interest  the  scheme  proposed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson. 

H.  L.  Koopman — At  Brown  University  intelligence  tests  are  given  to  all 
Freshmen  and  I  have  begun  to  insist  that  they  be  taken  by  all  whom  I  am 
considering  for  positions  lower  than  the  highest  on  the  library  staff. 

H.  S.  Leach — The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  in  considering  any  mechani- 
cal aids  for  judging  ability  of  employees  that  we  at  once  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  mechanisms  are  to  be  the  sole  criteria.  As  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Williamson  merely  means  that  the  psychological  tests  shall  be  an 
additional  aid  in  determining  the  fitness  of  a  person  for  the  particular  job 
applied  for.  Psychological  tests,  when  considered  as  only 'one  factor  in 
such  determination,  are  a  very  great  aid. 
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VI. 

THE  COLLEGE  READING  OF  MEN  WHO  AFTERWARDS 
BECAME  FAMOUS. 


By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Librarian  of  Brown  University. 


This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting,  but  as  it  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Bookman,  it  is  not  printed  here. 
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VII. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  "THE  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

OF  INTELLECTUAL  WORK"  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

LIBRARY  CO-OPERATION. 


By  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson. 


The  very  last,  and  perhaps  the  least  considered  and  least  esteemed  act  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  was  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  Committee  No.  2  on  ' '  The  International  organization  of 
intellectual  work."  The  verbatim  record  of  the  proceedings  in  committee 
on  this  resolution  does  not  contain  a  single  word  of  discussion,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  record  of  the  Assembly  contains  any  is  due  solely  to 
an  amusing  misunderstanding.  The  fact  that  the  very  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution is  probably  due  to  this  misunderstanding,  adds  to  the  irony  of  an 
event  full  of  subtle  ironies  for  those  who  hold  that  the  world  muddle  of 
the  present  day  is  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  organized  brain  work  by  those 
responsible  for  international  affairs,  and  more  precisely  to  those  responsible 
for  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  acts  of  Supreme  Council,  and  the  League  of 
Nations  as  it  is.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  last  is  first  and  the  first 
last,  when  right  thought  is  placed  before  prompt  action,  when  men  feel 
it  worth  while  to  think  before  they  act,  this  little  event  will  be  historic. 
Meantime,  it  is  a  rather  choice  foot-note  to  the  alleged  purpose  of  the 
League,  which  is  "to  promote  cooperation,"  and  to  the  unwritten  motto  of 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  League,  "act  before  you  think." 

The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  begins  with  the  statement  that 
the  object  of  the  League  is  to  promote  international  cooperation.  Now  the 
field  of  cooperation  is  two-fold :  thought  and  action,  cooperative  thought  or 
"organized  intellectual  work,"  necessarily  precedes  cooperative  action,  as 
individual  thought  precedes  individual  action.  In  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of 
the  Great  Failure  of  Peace  Conference  and  League  alike — their  neglect  of 
and  contempt  for  cooperative  thought,  their  impatience  of  all  the  slow 
processes  of  thinking,  their  fear  of  facts,  and  their  passion  for  results  with- 
out concern  for  the  ideas  which  the  results  express. 
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story  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  cooperative  thought  from  the 
Peace  Conference  in  favor  of  prompt  results  is  a  familiar  one  but  it  is 
worth  repeating  here  in  some  detail  because  it  gives  point,  as  nothing  else 
could,  to  the  tale  of  the  passing  of  the  resolution  on  the  organization  of 
intellectual  work. 

First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  briefly  what  cooperative  think- 
ing or  "organized  intellectual  work"  means.  Cooperative  thinking  is  the 
method  of  civilization.  All  social  progress  is  founded  on  and  produced  by 
it.  It  consists  in:  (1)  the  creation  of  an  idea,  (2)  its  multiplication  in  many 
minds,  (3)  the  development  of  what  the  biologists  call  "favorable  varia- 
tions" of  the  idea  in  each  or  many  of  these  minds,  (4)  the  putting  of  heads 
together  and  producing  a  new  idea  containing  all  these  favorable  varia- 
tions. The  process  of  putting  together  is  reasoning  or  discussion.  This 
is  the  history  of  science  and  invention  in  a  nutshell:  it  is  the  invariable 
condition  of  human  progress.  In  science  the  method  proceeds  by  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  learned  societies  for  discussion,  in  war,  industry  and 
business  it  proceeds  by  a  general  staff  or  overhead  thinking  organization, 
in  government  it  acts  by  legislatures,  congresses,  cabinets,  councils,  con- 
ferences, etc.  In  every  case  however,  the  process  is  the  same  :  the  idea, 
favorable  variations,  putting  ideas  with  such  variations  together  by  discus- 
sion to  form  a  better  idea.  There  is  no  escape  from  this.  It  is  Nature 
itself  working  in  human  nature. 

Returning  now  to  the  story  of  the  Peace  Conference  ;  it  is  significant  that 
it  began  with  a  very  large  body  of  cooperative  thinkers;  the  public,  the 
American  Senate,  a  great  body  of  expert  investigators  and  special  think- 
ers (the  House  and  Prothero  Commissions)  and  the  members  themselves. 

To  give  the  Peace  Conference  its  due,  it  began  well.  "Open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at"  and  the  great  corps  of  experts  with  organized  data  gave 
nearly  ideal  conditions  for  rapid  and  accurate  thinking.  It  was  not  long 
however,  before  the  leaders  began  to  realize  that  many  thinkers  somehow 
hindered  the  game.  So  they  began  to  cut  down.  First  the  public  was  lopped 
off.  With  it  went  the  main  factor  of  cooperative  thinking.  In  a  democracy, 
at  least,  the  general  public  is  not  only  the  most  active  and  fruitful  but 
the  most  authoritative  body  of  thinkers  and  the  processes  of  public  opinion 
are  those  of  collective  thinking  everywhere  —  the  multiplication,  varia- 
tion and  putting  together  of  ideas.  Cutting  off  the  public  is  a  rapid  be- 
ginning of  the  descent  to  Avernus. 

Next  the  American  Senate  was  shut  out.  Although  the  Senate  was  ex- 
pressly organized  for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  thinking  on  peace  treaties, 
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was  willing  to  give  advice  and  by  law  required  to  do  so,  it  was  never  in  it 
for  a  moment  save  as  part  of  the  great  public,  but  it  was  not  until  rather 
late  in  the  game,  when  it  made  formal  tender  of  cooperation  by  advice, 
that  it  was  definitely,  firmly  and  finally  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
thinking. 

The  body  of  thinkers  was  now  getting  towards  manageable  proportions' 
but  was  still  too  large  for  men  impatient  for  results  and  the  great  body  of 
experts  with  its  huge  mass  of  predigested  food  for  thought  in  the  shape 
of  organized  data  as  to  facts,  contracts,  and  the  recorded  experience  of  man- 
kind in  international  relations,  went  by  the  board.  As  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conference  naively  remarks,  they  crowded  in  on  the  conferees.  In  fact 
they  did  have  an  awkward  habit  of  bringing  out  facts  and  principles  which 
hindered  or  prevented  rash  action:  so  ofl3  with  their  heads. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  now  left  alone.  The  cooperating 
membership  had  already  been  reduced  and  much  time-consuming  discussion 
spared  by  excluding  the  members  of  the  defeated  nations — a  brilliant  inno- 
vation in  treaty  practice.  From  the  standpoint  of  cooperative  thinking  this 
was,  of  course,  excluding  the  men  best  posted  on  the  main  economic,  mili- 
tary, social  and  political  conditions  with  which  the  Conference  had  to  deal, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  results  it  speeded  up  by  removing  much  discus- 
sion and  all  inconvenient  data. 

In  spite  of  this  reduction  however  there  were  still  too  many  members 
for  quick  work.  The  number  was  therefore  reduced  to  ten,  then  to  four 
or  three  men  of  action,  careless  of  information  and  cooperative  thinking  by 
debate ;  men  who  wanted  to  get  something  done ;  to  get  results — and  they 
got  them ;  to  wit,  the  Treaty,  the  League  and  the  present  world  situation. 

When  it  came  to  organizing  the  League,  the  same  attitude  prevailed. 
They  created  first  a  Secretariat  and  an  Executive  Council  small  enough 
to  do  business  and  get  results,  set  them  at  work  and  finally,  after  post- 
poning thinking  as  long  as  possible,  they  reluctantly  provided  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  This  Assembly  did  in  fact  do  some  excellent  ' '  intellectual 
work"  on  minor  matters  by  the  organized  methods  of  committee  and  debate. 
The  chief  trouble  at  this  point  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  organize  ideas  "on  vital  matters:  repatriation  of  prisoners,  typhus  and 
other  useful  matters  of  detail,  yes,  but  mandates,  amendments  to  the  Cove- 
nant, disarmament,  reparations  and  the  like,  these  were  too  sacred  and 
important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Assembly  and  were  therefore  reserved 
for  the  League  Council  or  the  Supreme  Council. 
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What  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  itself  was  toward  cooperative  think- 
ing appears  most  clearly  in  this  episode  of  the  resolution  on  the  international 
organization  of  intellectual  work. 

It  was  the  last  hurried  session,  the  afternoon  session  of  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 18,  slated  for  the  sweeping  up  of  odds  and  ends.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  clear  the  docket  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  few  men 
can  drive  a  steam  roller  more  efficiently  or  as  suavely,  as  President  Hymans. 
He  was,  moreover,  himself  ridden  by  the  consciousness  of  approaching  din- 
ner and  the  need  of  time  for  getting  in  his  own  admirable  closing  speech. 
The  delegates  were  tired  and  impatient,  attending  for  the  most  part  to  any- 
thing but  the  speakers,  except  to  turn  a  stare  of  disapproval  now  and  then, 
on  anyone  who  had  the  temerity  to  hinder  the  roller  by  discussing  anything. 
Early  in  the  session,  the  only  concrete  proposition  of  any  importance  for 
constructive  cooperation  in  intellectual  work  by  the  League,  the  codification 
of  international  law,  had  been  killed,  perhaps  wisely,  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
the  most  outstanding  moral  figure  of  the  assembly  and  the  man  who  for 
thirty  sessions  had  stood  steadfastly  for  the  thinking  aspects  of  things. 
Matters  had  reached  a  climax  of  neatness  and  dispatch  in  the  tabling  of  a 
modest  but  ill-advised  resolution  of  this  same  Committee  II  on  an  interna- 
tional language.  Senator  Lafontaine  held  the  platform  as  rapporteur  and 
his  many  friends  among  American  librarians  would  have  been  charmed  at 
the  way  in  which  this  veteran  Vice-President  of  the  Belgian  Senate  handled 
his  material,  and  finally  by  patient  and  habile  discussion  carried  this  last 
little  ideal,  this  last  tiny  bit  of  recognition  of  the  place  of  correct  thinking 
in  world  welfare. 

The  rapporteur,  introducing  the  resolution  for  the  committee,  spoke 
briefly  but  seemed  long  to  hungry  men  of  action  impatient  of  ideas.  Only 
one  man  appeared  to  listen  and,  as  the  event  proved,  he  heard  wrong. 
This  man  was  Mr.  Barnes,  the  English  labor  representative,  a  man  who  had 
steadily  gained  throughout  the  course  of  the  assembly  in  the  respect  of  ob- 
servers for  his  common  sense  and  tolerance  of  ideas.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  object,  although  he  realized,  as  he  said,  the  unpopularity  of  taking  time 
from  action  and  oratory  for  discussion.  He  objected  and  it  became  a  duel 
of  labor  leaders  for  Senator  Lafontaine,  as  all  know,  has  been  elected  and 
re-elected  Socialist  labor  senator,  election  after  election  from  time  out  of 
mind.  This  was  not  the  least  of  the  many  ironies  of  the  situation,  that 
here  were  two  leading  labor  representatives  in  the  Assembly  debating  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  world  reorganization, 
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while  Mr.  Balfour  and  scores  of  delegates  distinguished  in  letters  and  in 
oratory  either  went  out  or  buzzed  about  among  the  benches,  quite  indif- 
ferent to  this  battle  of  ideas. 

Following  is  the  resolution: 

' '  The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  approving  the  assistance  which 
the  Council  has  given  to  works  having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
international  cooperation  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  activity,  and  espe- 
cially the  moral  and  material  support  given  to  the  Union  of  International 
Associations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inaugural  Session  of  the  International 
University  and  of  the  publication  of  the  List  of  Recommendations  and  Reso- 
lutions of  the  International  Congresses,  recommends  that  the  Council  should 
continue  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  should  associate  itself  as  closely 
as  possible  with  all  methods  tending  to  bring  about  the  international  organi- 
zation of  intellectual  work. 

''The  Assembly  further  invites  the  Council  to  regard  favourably  the  ef- 
forts which  are  already  in  progress  to  this  end,  to  place  them  under  its 
august  protection,  if  it  be  possible,  and  to  present  to  the  Assembly  during 
its  next  Session  a  detailed  Report  on  the  educational  influence  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  exert  with  a  view  to  developing  a  liberal  spirit  of  goodwill 
and  world-wide  cooperation,  and  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  giving 
them  shape  in  a  technical  organization  attached  to  the  League  of  Nations." 

In  introducing  this  resolution  Senator  Lafontaine  described  it  as  "ask- 
ing the  Council  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  organize  the  intellectual 
work  of  the  world. ' '  He  referred  to  acts  of  the  Council  which  show  ' '  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  for  the  collaboration  of  thinkers  and  investigators  in 
the  progress  of  humanity  in  civilization  and  in  the  creation  of  bonds  of 
continuous  relationship  between  thinkers."  He  referred  farther  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  international  scientific  congresses,  the  four  hun- 
dred permanent  international  societies  of  learning,  and  the  association,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  in  one  general  or- 
ganization. "The  idea  is  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  "but  was  already,  before 
the  war,  an  intense,  living  reality."  He  asked  the  League  to  do  ultimately 
for  those  who  labored  with  their  heads  what  it  had  already  done  for  those 
who  labor  with  their  hands — to  form  an  office  or  bureau  whose  function 
should  be  to  try  to  give  more  precision  and  method  to  the  work  already 
being  done  by  such  agencies  as  the  International  University.  Meantime,  he 
said,  the  committee  asks  the  Council  to  follow  with  favorable  attention 
the  efforts  already  in  progress,  with  view  to  ultimate  aid  and  especially  to 
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present  at  the  next  assembly  a  circumstantial  report  on  the  influence  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  exert  toward  the  foundation  of  a  strong  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  throughout  the  world,  and  the  usefulness 
to  this  end,  of  some  sort  of  technical  bureau  attaching  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  speaker 's  concluding  passages,  in  order  to  save  more  precious 
time  for  oratory,  were  not  given  by  the  interpreter  into  English  and  thereby 
hangs  a  part  of  this  tale.  It  is  worth  while  therefore  to  give  them  here  in 
full.  "Chance  has  done  well,"  he  said,  "in  having  us  devote  the  last 
effort  of  the  Assembly  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  the  noblest, 
highest,  most  disinterested  and  most  powerful  element  in  human  evolu- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  human  thought.  We  offer  to  it  our  last  homage.  This 
it  is  which  raised  man  from  barbarism  and  leads  him  toward  the  goal  of 
permanent  peace.  Not  one  of  all  those  accomplishments  which  are  the 
glory  of  civilization  is  brought  to  pass  unless  men  have  first  thought  about 
it.  It  is  in  order  to  provide  for  this  human  thinking  methods  of  action  more 
perfect,  more  rapid  and  better  coordinated  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  itself  exercise  thinking.  Intellectual  labor  should  have  its  tools  as 
well  as  manual  labor.  Industry  has  furnished  manual  workers  with  tools 
of  prodigious  dexterity.  Brain  workers  should  be  furnished  with  equal  tools 
in  order  to  multiply  their  power  of  production  it  may  be  ten  fold  or  even 
one  hundred  fold.  They  have  told  us  often  in  this  debate  that  the  world 
moves  with  majestic  leisure  and  that  Nature  makes  no  leaps.  But  man  has 
made  Nature  his  slave,  torn  her  secrets  from  her,  and  hastened  the  pace 
of  civilization  to  an  ever  accelerating  speed.  Steam  carries  us  along  like 
a  tornado.  Electricity  sheds  light  in  floods  and  sends  our  words  to  the  an- 
tipodes with  the  speed  of  lightning  and  at  last  conquering  space  the  air- 
planes will  to-morrow  carry  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on  wings  swifter 
than  eagles.  All  these  tremendous  changes  we  have  ourselves  experienced 
and  we  cannot  conceive  of  life  without  them  and  they  dare  to  say  that 
in  the  matter  of  moral,  economic,  social  and  legal  progress  we  must  wait  and 
be  patient!  The  peoples  are  tired  of  waiting;  to  miracles  accomplished 
must  be  added  other  miracles.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  these 
miracles  are  not  skilled  in  intrigue;  they  are  modest  and  disinterested 
laborers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  aid  them  in  their 
laborious  and  thankless  task.  "What  it  ought  to  do  should  have  been 
yesterday.  We  ask  you  to  do  it  to-morrow." 

This  really  eloquent  conclusion  had  rallied  a  number  of  hearers  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  applause,  for  so  jaded  an  audience  impatient  to  be 
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off  with  the  head  of  the  resolution.  It  would  probably  have  been  guillotined 
promptly  and  neatly,  if  Mr.  Barnes  had  not  made  his  objections.  He  did  so 
in  a  speech  full  of  good  sense",  save  for  the  fact  that  he  mistook  Hamlet  for 
the  grave  digger;  he  thought  that  by  "the  organization  of  intellectual 
work"  the  resolution  meant  "the  unionizing  of  intellectual  workers."  He 
was  hardly  to  blame,  really,  for  he  probably  had  not  followed  closely  the 
French  speaker,  and  depended,  as  many  of  the  British  delegates  did,  chiefly 
on  the  English  interpreter,  while  the  interpreter,  in  order  to  economize 
time  in  the  last  hurry,  omitted  all  that  clarifying  peroration  of  M.  La- 
fontaine  which  has  just  been  quoted.  Without  this  the  language  might 
easily  have  suggested  unionizing  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  matter  of  the 
organization  of  learning,  but  quite  familiar  with  the  movement  for  "self- 
assertion"  and  unionizing  among  authors. 

From  that  point  of  view  his  speech  was  an  admirable  contribution.  He 
thought  it  unfortunate,  he  said,  that  any  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  intellectual  and  manual  labor,  and  he  objected  to  the  resolution 
because  it  tended  to  perpetuate  the  distinction.  He  thought  the  technical 
organizations  the  best  part  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  there  were  already 
too  many  of  them.  If  any  assistance  was  to  be  given  to  intellectual  labor, 
the  labor  office  was  the  proper  place.  Again  he  objected  to  subsidizing  in- 
tellectual labor  as  it  would  tend  to  dry  up  the  existing  private  sources  for 
encouraging  such  work.  "Why  encourage  intellectual  work  to  come  beg- 
ging at  all?"  he  continued,  "the  proper  course,  is  for  intellectual  labor  to 
assert  itself  as  manual  labor  has  done.  Much  has  already  been  done  in 
that  direction  by  men  of  letters.  Journalists  have  now  rescued  themselves 
from  subservience  and  dependence  and  many  men  of  letters  are  now 
getting  away  from  the  old  idea  of  patronage."  ...  "I  believe  that  there  are 
two  lines  of  advance,  first  to  help  intellectual  labor  to  assert  itself,  and  sec- 
ondly to  help  all  labor  to  lift  itself  from  the  low  plane  of  animal  struggle 
onto  the  higher  plane  of  social  justice."  He  moved  the  previous  question. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  missing  the  point  between  intellectual  work 
and  intellectual  labor,  between  organized  work  and  unionized  workers  had 
now  attracted  some  amused  attention.  The  President  asked  the  rapporteur 
for  reply.  M.  Lafontaine  reminded  Mr.  Barnes  that  both  of  them  repre- 
sented the  working  class  and  explained  the  misunderstanding  in  a  capital 
speech  which  showed  all  the  best  traits  of  the  trained  parliamentary  debater. 
He  distinguished  the  problems,  spoke  with  sympathy  and  acumen  of  labor 
organization  and  its  problems,  agreed  with  Mr.  Barnes  that  if  the  organiza- 
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tiou  of  intellectual  workers  was  in  question  the  Labor  Bureau  was  the  place 
for  its  attention.  "But,"  he  said,  "the  intellectual  organization  which  I 
desire  to  see  established  is  not  for  this  purpose  but  rather  for  providing  the 
means  by  wrhich  men  of  learning  of  every  nation  can  collaborate  and  through 
which  the  results  of  their  work  can  be  put  together  and  published.  What 
intellectual  work  requires  is  facilities :  rapid  means  of  information  and 
places  for  collaboration,  where  scientists  who  are  conducting  researches 
in  the  same  field  may  meet  one  another  and  where  their  results  can  be  col- 
lected and  published."  "The  object  of  the  institution  which  we  wish  to 
see  under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  the  syndicalization  of 
intellectual  labor  but  to  give  to  human  thought  more  force  and  power.  We 
hope  that  the  manual  laborers  themselves,  delivered  from  labor  slavery,  will 
have  leisure  for  intellectual  work  and  that  by  means  of  this  organization 
they  will  be  saved  the  immense  difficulties  which  intellectual  workers  have 
hitherto  had  to  surmount  in  order  to  complete  their  researches.  The  point 
is  simply  to  give  facilities  for  intellectual  work  of  all  sorts  so  that  no  human 
brain  need  find  itself  'without  employment.'  This  object  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  seek  the  amelioration  of  manual  labor  conditions.  On 
the  contrary  it  aims  to  give  this  worker  when  he  shall  have  leisure,  him- 
self the  chance  to  share  in  the  magnificent  progress  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
only  when  thought  has  at  its  disposal  a  tool  suited  to  its  need  that  humanity 
will  be  able  to  move  quickly  towards  the  new  era  which  we  hope  to  see  dawn 
to-morrow." 

Mr.  Barnes  again  moved  the  previous  question.  It  was  lost  and  the 
resolution  was  then  passed  by  a  rising  vote.  The  losing  and  passing  was 
done  so  rapidly  under  the  skilled  driving  of  M.  Hymans  that  it  sounded  like 
a  machine  gun  and  it  was  about  as  hard  to  follow  as  the  gun's  bullets, 
but  there  is  one  panorama  which  stands  out  on  the  film  of  memory  signifi- 
cant enough  to  be  worth  telling.  It  is  impossible  to  make  affidavit  that  all 
details  of  the  impression  are  correct.  The  movement  was  so  rapid  that  one 
coulrl  not  always  be  quite  sure  that  a  riser  was  a  voter  and  no  record  of 
votes  was  kept  by  which  impressions  could  be  cross  checked  but  the  scene 
as  I  saw  it  was  this.  The  standing  vote  for  the  resolution  and  against  Mr. 
Barnes  was  called.  In  the  near  foreground  DaCunha  first  on  his  feet  as 
well  as  foremost  of  the  voters,  independent  and  aggressive,  rose  and  voted 
Brazil.  Belgium  in  the  front  row  and  a  little  nearer  was  out  of  the  line 
of  vision  but  doubtless  voting  in  the  same  way.  Beyond  DaCunha,  across  the 
aisle,  adjacent  to  the  powerful  French  delegation  rose  Wellington  Koo, 
self-possessed,  intelligent,  always  to  be  counted  on  for  anything  humane  or 
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progressive,  and  voted  China.  Just  back  of  him  rose  the  dark,  modest  rep- 
resentative 0f  Haiti  who  had  shown  in  committee  and  diffidently  on  the 
floor  a  very  sound  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ideas  and  a  level  head  in 
expressing  his  own.  Beyond  and  nearly  in  the  line  Paderewski  stood  up  for 
Poland.  Head  and  hair  thrown  back,  his  hands  crossed  at  the  .wrists,  he 
stood  as  if  asserting  Poland's  championship  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  That 
was  the  picture,  Brazil,  China,  Haiti  and  Poland  each  represented  by  a 
man  of  so  definite  excellence  as  to  command  admiration,  almost  in  line, 
standing  for  the  organization  of  intellectual  work. 

Then  the  vote  against  the  resolution  or  for  Mr.  Barnes  was  called.  Mr. 
Barnes  stood  up,  calm,  unshaken,  sticking  with  tenacity  to  his  objection 
although  it  had  been  answered  but  withal  not  aggressive.  Then  the  members 
of  the  South  African  delegation  looked  around  at  one  another  &nd  at  Mr. 
Barnes  and  someone  got  up  and  voted  South  Africa.  Whether  it  was  Canada 
immediately  back  of  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand  farther  back,  which  next 
looked  first  at  Mr.  Barnes,  then  at  South  Africa  and  then  got  up,  it  is  hard 
to  say;  the  film  was  moving  too  fast,  but  it  was  a  British  vote  and  India 
was  out  of  the  line  of  vision.  There  were  other  votes  but  the  total  was 
light  and  all  that  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  was  four  figures  for  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  intellectual  work :  Brazil,  China,  Haiti,  Poland,  and 
three  figures  against. 

So  the  resolution  was  passed.  It  was  a  diffident  resolution.  It  did  not 
even  propose  to  establish  a  bureau  to  organize  intellectual  work  but  ©nly 
to  think  about  establishing  one  and  report  results  of  thinking.  Whether 
this  will  prove  a  mustard  seed  or  not  remains  to  be  seen  but,  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  world  fell  into  confusion  through  the  absence  of  cooperative  think- 
ing at  the  Peace  Conference,  so  the  world  might  certainly  be  reorganized 
and  quickly  by  the  organization  of  intellectual  work  taken  hold  of  in 
earnest. 

However  that  may  be  the  resolution  was  passed  and  it  is  up  to  the  League 
to  think  about  the  matter.  By  the  same  token  it  is  up  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  organized  intellectual  work  to  cooperate  in  thinking  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  can  the  League  do  about  it?  Obviously  co- 
operation begins  at  home.  Shoemakers'  children  should  not  go  unshod  and 
while  dealing  in  proverbs  it  may  be  added  that  if  the  shoe  fits,  the  League 
should  put  it  on — and  it  does  fit.  There  is  at  Geneva  an  admirable  secre- 
tariat with  many  departments  and  many  members :  also  there  is  an  equally 
or  more  admirable  Labor  Bureau  teeming  with  ideas  and  activity.  The 
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secretariat  is  supposed  to  do  intellectual  work  for  the  League,  to  "study" 
all  sorts  of  questions  and  prepare  all  sorts  of  data  on  economic,  financial, 
sanitary  and  what  not  subjects.  This  work  is  some  of  it  admirable.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Nitobe  e.g.  includes  something  very  like  what  this  resolution  is 
driving  at  and  is  admirably  done  but  the  intellectual  work  of  the  Secretariat 
as  a  whole  is  unorganized  and  desultory.  In  the  Labor  Bureau,  however,  the 
intellectual  work  is  actually  organized  as  a  "Scientific  Department"  with  a 
competent  head  and  this  department  includes  the  library. 

It  is  another  of  the  little  ironies  of  this  resolution  that  the  League,  whose 
prime  object  is  cooperation,  and  which  is  now  standing  for  organized  intel- 
lectual work,  should,  so  far,  show  no  signs  of  cooperation  between  its  two 
great  secretarial  bodies  in  the  matter  of  their  scientific  work  and  that  the 
two  libraries  of  these  bureaux  each  admirable,  if  elementary,  in  its  way, 
should  have  gone  so  far  in  their  organization  without  any  effort  at  coopera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  standardized  rules,  joint  catalogues  and  the  like  or 
have  together  made  any  effort  at  cooperation  with  the  other  admirable 
libraries  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  University  libraries.  If  the 
League  of  Nations  whose  prime  object  is  to  promote  cooperation  cannot 
evon  effect  cooperation  among  its  own  members  and  in  its  own  town  how 
shall  it  persuade  the  nations  to  cooperate? 

Supposing  then  that  these  two  instruments  of  cooperative  thinking,  these 
two  laboratories  for  intellectual  work  should  cooperate  and  organize  their 
work,  what  could  they  in  fact  do?  In  the  first  place  they  could  at  least 
contribute  to  the  immediate  practical  problems  of  the  League  what  the 
House  Inquiry  Commission  contributed  to  the  Peace  Conference — organized 
data  and  experts  to  apply  the  data  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  If 
the  League  could  go  farther  and  organize  intellectual  work  in  general  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  can  at  least  greatly  quicken  the  pace  of  science  and 
invention.  It  is  precisely  this  organization  of  research  work  for  practical 
ends  which  is  characteristic  of  the  great  electrical  and  chemical  laboratories 
of  modern  industries.  By  this  means  production  has  been  incredibly  quick- 
ened and  useless  substances  made  useful.  If  this  could  be  systematized  and 
applied  all  along  the  line  to  the  production  of  raw  materials,  to  manufacture 
and  to  transportation  it  would  indeed  bring  a  new  era. 

As  for  the  part  which  libraries  may  play  in  this  organization  of  intellectual 
work,  remember  what  M.  Lafontaine  said  about  better  tools  of  dexterity 
which  multiply  the  power  of  production  and  about  rapid  means  of  informa- 
tion. Books  are  the  tools  of  intellectual  work :  books  well  organized  are  a 
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super  tool.  Real  library  cooperation  may  easily  multiply  the  rapidity  of  in- 
formation tenfold  and  the  power  of  production  correspondingly.  The  library 
is  a  tool  of  dexterity,  comparable  with  machine  tools.  If  it  is  asked  how  this 
cooperation  is  to  be  exercised  it  may  be  said  very  simply,  in  all  those  various 
ways  which  have  been  so  often  discussed  in  these  meetings :  the  location  of 
books  and  guides  to  their  contents,  cooperation  in  purchase,  distribution 
and  lending. 

Here  again  cooperation  begins  at  home.  It  is  up  to  us  Americans  to  so 
organize  the  instruments  of  research  as  to  quicken  information  and  increase 
production;  then  we  shall  be  in  position  to  join  with  other  nations  for 
the  international  organization  of  intellectual  work. 

When  all  has  been  said,  it  was  indeed  a  splendid  vision,  this  vision  of 
Senator  Lafontaine  of  an  organization  of  intellectual  work  and  in  view 
of  his  eloquent  setting  forth  of  the  matter  I  for  one  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  Americans  have  given  too  little  weight  to  his  plucky  and  persistent 
work  in  his  Bibliographical  Institute.  This  man  who  for  a  score  of  years  has 
practiced  law  and  successfully  led  a  party  in  the  Belgian  Senate  maintaining 
and  increasing  his  influence  is  not  a  visionary  nor  an  unpractical  man, 
unless  wasting  his  own  substance  in  his  enthusiasm  for  carrying  out  a 
well-considered  ideal  is  visionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  large  idea 
of  organized  intellectual  work  could  be  attempted,  the  bibliographical  col- 
lections of  the  Institute  would  be  a  magnificent  basis  for  working  out  the 
problem  of  tools  to  quicken  the  pace  of  research. 

Whether  the  League  is  to  live  or  die  is  now  in  question.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  things  which  ever  happened  to  the  United  States 
was  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  keeping  us  out  of  the  League,  but  by  the  same 
token  I  believe  that  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  the  world 
may  be  for  us  to  stay  out.  This  league  is  in  existence:  forty  odd  nations 
bound  together  by  a  treaty  is  a  fact  of  reality  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  fact. 
It  certainly  is  not  worth  while  for  it  to  keep  on  existing  at  its  present  poor 
dying  rate,  but  it  is  a  real  functioning  thing,  with  some  real  machinery 
better  used  than  scrapped.  It  needs  radical  amendment  in  order  to  be  use- 
ful, but  why  not  amend  rather  than  kill?  For  myself  I  like  to  phrase  it  in 
this  way.  President  Harding  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  League  is 
dead.  Change  is  the  law  of  life.  An  organism  which  cannot  adjust  to 
environment  is  not  alive :  a  league  whose  constitution  cannot  be  changed 
even  by  the  dot  of  an  i  or  the  cross  of  a  t,  is  in  fact  dead.  The  election 
was  merely  its  funeral.  What  President  Harding  did  not  realize,  however, 
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is  that  the  League  was  born  twins.  One  emigrated  to  America  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  died  on  arrival,  the  other  is  alive  but  sadly  needs  American 
surgery  and  blood  transfusion.  It  recognizes  its  own  ability  to  change  and 
is  ready  to  adopt,  it  must  be  comessea  mat,  if  it  is  to  live,  the  surgery 
must  be  drastic — not  quite  the  surgery  which  finds  the  right  place  for 
cutting  off  a  dog's  tail  to  be  "just  behind  the  ears,"  for  that  kills  the  dog, 
but  nearly  this.  It  is  more  like  a  certain  conundrum  which  gets  its  only 
humor  from  its  sheer  silliness.  "When  is  Middleton  like  Moses?"  "When 
you  cut  off  the  'iddleton'  and  add  on  the  'oses.'  '  It  mightn't  hurt  the 
League  to  cut  off  just  behind  the  preamble  if  necessary  and  add  on  all  the 
rest  new.  It  would  still  be  the  League.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
might,  under  competent  surgery,  be  much  more  worth  saving.  Why  should 
this  splendid  vision  of  cooperation  fail?  Everybody  knows  that  human 
goods  lie  that  way!  May  it  be  the  privilege  of  America  to  give  this  noble 
spirit,  now  in  a  deformed  body,  chained  hand  and  foot  to  an  ill-conceived 
treaty,  a  free  body  fitted  to  its  soul  and  to  its  task!  "To  promote  coopera- 
tion"; what  is  this  but  the  epitome  of  the  Gospel  and  of  human  experience 
of  what  alone  will  work  in  the  world?  If  this  comes,  when  this  comes,  may 
we  American  librarians  be  ready  to  play  our  modest  part  in  cooperating  to 
furnish  the  tools  of  dexterity  which  will  quicken  information  and  increase 
intellectual  production. 
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VIII. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  PROCEEDINGS,  1921. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Institute  was  held  on  Friday,  April 
the  29th,  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Richard- 
son acting  as  Chairman.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  having,  in  addition 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  many  members  of  the  other  library  organiza- 
tions meeting  at  Atlantic  City  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business  a  letter  was  read  from  the  National 
Dante  Committee,  asking  the  help  of  the  Institute  in  giving  prominence  to 
Dante  books  and  Dante  material  throughout  the  year  in  view  of  the  six  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of 'the  death  of  the  poet.  The  Institute  voted  to  pass 
on  the  letter  to  the  succeeding  meetings  of  the  joint  conference,  and  to  ask 
the  National  Dante  Committee  to  publish  its  appeal  in  The  Library  Journal 
and  in  Public  Libraries. 

President  Carlton,  who  is  in  Paris,  cabled  his  greetings  to  the  Institute, 
and  sent  as  his  Presidential  Address  "Notes  on  the  American  Library  in 
Paris,  Inc.,"  of  which  he  is  librarian. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  read  a  paper  on  "An  old  New-England  Method  of 
Book  Distribution,"  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  sale  of  the  use  of 
books  for  a  stated  period  by  auction,  as  he  knew  it  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Van  Hoesen  of  Princeton  read  a  paper  entitled :  "Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue and  Short-Title  Catalogue,"  the  object  of  which  was  not  a  compre- 
hensive definition  of  catalogue,  but  a  rough  definition  or  distinction  of  two 
kinds  of  library  catalogue ;  the  one  '* '  a  list,  register  or  complete  enumeration 
in  systematic  arrangement,  with  addition  of  brief  particulars  aiding  identifi- 
cation and  location";  the  other,  descriptive. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Williamson's  paper  on  "Personnel  Specifications  for  Li- 
brary Work"  had  to  do  with  a  compilation  in  which  all  the  principal 
specialized  positions  or  types  of  work  in  a  well  organized  library  are  ar- 
ranged and  treated.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  spirited. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Koopman  of  Brown  University  read  a  paper  on  "The  Col- 
lege Reading  of  Men  Who  Afterwards  Became  Famous."  This  was  based 
on  an  examination  of  the  records  of  books  issued  to  students  at  Brown  for 
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a  century,  showing  in  detail  the  books  drawn  during  each  year  of  the 
student's  career.  Mr.  Koopman  read  lists  of  the  books  read  by  some  of 
the  more  distinguished  graduates  of  Brown,  and  commented  on  the  relation 
between  their  undergraduate  reading  and  their  future  careers.  This  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  Bookman  and  is  therefore  not  printed  among  the 
papers  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Princeton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  read  a 
paper  on  ''The  League  of  Nations,  'The  International  Organization  of  In- 
tellectual Work'  and  International  Library  Cooperation."  The  paper  was 
a  description  of  the  discussions  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
the  proposed  technical  organization  attached  to  the  League  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  international  cooperation  in  the  domain  of  intellectual  activity. 

Mr. 'Andrews 's  paper  on  "The  Economics  of  Library  Architecture"  will 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Library  Journal  and  is  therefore  not  printed  with 
the  other  papers. 

ANDREW  KEOGH,  Secretary. 
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IX. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 
Adopted  1905.    Amended  1921. 

1.  Object.    The  object  of  the  American  library  institute  shall  be  to  provide 
for  study  and   discussion   of  library  problems  by   a  representative   body 
chosen  from  English  speaking  America,  regardless  of  residence  or  official 
position. 

2.  Fellows.     There  shall  be  not  to  exceed  100  fellows,  divided  into  10 
classes,  of  which  the  term  of  one  class  shall  expire  each  year.    By  a  vote  of 
the  Institute,  or  board,  not  to  exceed  half  the  vacancies  may  be  left  unfilled 
till  an  election  is  ordered. 

3.  Corresponding  and  ex-officio  members.     Recognized  library  thinkers 
and  workers  in  other  countries,  whose  cooperation  is  wished,  may  be  elected 
corresponding  members  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  or  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  Institute.    Their  terms  shall  expire  with  the  next  revision  of  the 
list,  which  shall  be  made  at  least  once  in  five  years.    All  ex-presidents  of 
the  American  library  association,  and,  during  their  terms  of  office,  members 
of  its  executive  board  and  council  shall  have  seats  in  all  meetings  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  Vacancies.    Vacancies  may  occur  by  end  of  term,  death  or  resignation, 
or  without  assignment  of  cause,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  or  by 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  Institute.    All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  unex- 
pired  terms  by  written  ballot.    The-Institute  year  shall  be  the  calendar  year. 

5.  Board.    Programs,  time  and  place  of  meetings,  and  other  routine  busi- 
ness shall  be  intrusted  to  an  Institute  board  of  five,  one  elected  each  year, 
to  serve  five  years,  by  the  same  method  and  at  the  same  time  that  fellows 
are  elected.     The  Institute,  by  three-fourths  vote,  may  take  direct  action, 
or  revise  the  action  of  the  board,  or  give  it  mandatory  instructions. 

6.  Officers.    The  board  shall  nominate  and  the  Institute  elect  by  ballot,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  a  president  as  the  representative  head  of  both  Institute 
and  board ;  also  a  secretary,  who,  subject  to  the  authority  of  president  and 
board,  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  both  secretary  and  treasurer.    If  the 
president  and  secretary  elected  are  not  already  members  of  the  board,  they 
shall  become  such  ex-officio. 
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7.  Voting.    All  formal  votes  of  the  Institute  shall  be  by  correspondence ; 
and  the  required  majority  or  three-fourths  vote  shall  be  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  votes  cast,  provided  that  votes  are  cast  by  not  less  than  half  the 
entire  number  of  fellows.    On  request  of  five  fellows,  any  proposition  shall 
be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  Institute  with  summaries  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against.    No  conclusion  shall  be  promulgated  as  an  expression  of  the 
Institute  till  it  has  been  so  submitted. 

8.  Elections.     Each  November  the  Institute  board  shall  ask  from  each 
fellow  nominations  for  all  vacancies  to  be  filled.     From  these  and  its  own 
suggestions  the  board  shall  submit  to  each  fellow,  on  December  1,  its  recom- 
mendations, with  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  nomination.    Before  Jan- 
uary 1,  each  fellow  shall  send  to  the  secretary  a  strictly  confidential  written 
ballot  for  each  place  to  be  filled.    Nominees  having  the  largest  vote  shall  be 
elected,  provided  each  has  the  votes  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Institute. 

9.  Meeting's.    The  board  shall  call  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Institute 
annually. 

10.  Amendments.     This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  fellows,  provided  that  the  amendment  in  its  final  form  has  been 
sent  to  each  fellow  at  least  one  month  before  its  adoption. 

11.  By-laws.    By-laws  may  be  adopted  or  amended  as  provided  for  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution ;  but  any  by-law  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by 
three-fourths  vote  at  any  meeting  at  which  not  less  than  twenty  fellows  are 
present. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Dues.     On  accepting  election  each  fellow  shall  pay  in  place  of  annual 
dues  $1  for  each  year  of  his  term.    There  shall  be  no  dues  for  ex-officio  and 
corresponding  members. 

2.  Record  of  votes.    The  secretary  shall  record  the  names  of  those  present 
at  each  meeting;  the  number  voting  for  and  against  any  proposition;  and, 
if  requested  by  any  member,  the  names  of  those  so  voting.    Such  record  shall 
be  sent  to  any  fellow  on  his  request. 
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LIST  OF  FELLOWS, 
June,  1921 

Name  Term  Expires 

Miss  M.  E.  Ahern 1926 

Clement  Walker  Andrews 1931 

Willard    Austin 1926 

J.  C.  Bay 1927 

Charles  Francis  Dorr  Belden. 1931 

William  Warner  Bishop 1928 

Charles  Knowles  Bolton 1926 

Arthur  Elmore  Bostwick 1928 

Richard  Rogers  Bowker 1922 

Walter  B.  Briggs 1926 

Walter   L.   Brown 1927 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee 1927 

Ernest  De  Witt  Burton 1926 

William  N.  C.  Carlton 1926 

Archibald  C.  Coolidge 1926 

Miss  Gratia  A.  Countryman 1922 

Thomas  F.  Currier 1928 

William  Barker  Cutter 1922 

John  Cotton  Dana 1931 

Melvil  Dewey 1931 

Miss  Electra  C.  Doren 1922 

Matthew   S.   Dudgeon 1926 

Wilberf orce   Eames    1926 

Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman 1931 
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Name  Term    Expires 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf 1931 

James  Thayer  Gerould 1927 

William  L.  R.  Gifford 1926 

George  Seymour  Godard 1926 

Chalmers  Hadley   1924 

James  Christian  Meinich  Hanson 1926 

E.   A.  Hardy 1928 

Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine 1927 

W.  E.  Henry 1926 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins 1922 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 1928 

Frank  Pierce  Hill 1931 

Miss  Theresa  Hitchler 1922 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr 1927 

Richard  H.  Johnston 1928 

W.  Dawson  Johnston 1922 

Gardner  Maynard  Jones 1927 

A.  G.  S.  Josephson 1928 

Andrew  Keogh    1926 

Theodore  Wesley  Koch 1931 

Harry  Lyman  Koopman 1931 

William  Coolidge  Lane 1927 

Walter  Lichtenstein 1926 

George  H.  Locke 1927 

H.  M.  Lydenberg 1928 

Charles  Martel 1927 

Miss  Cornelia  Marvin 1931 

William  Stetson  Merrill 1928 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer 1931 

Thomas    Lynch  Montgomery 1927 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits 1926 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 1931 

Miss  J.  A.  Rathbone 1931 

Ernest  Gushing  Richardson 1931 

C.  B.  Roden 1927 

Azariah  S.  Root 1926 

•  Henry  0.  Severance 1928 

Walter  McMynn  Smith 1931 
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Name  Term  Expires 

Bernard  C.  Steiner 1923 

Adam  Strohm 1926 

Miss  Edith   Tobitt 1931 

George  Burwell  Utley 1931 

Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen 1928 

Horace  G.  Wadlin 1926 

Frank  K.  Walter .1928 

Miss  Genevieve  M.  Walton 1926 

Killer  Crowell  Wellman 1923 

Louis  N.  Wilson 1926 

P.  L.  Windsor 1928 

George  Parker  Winship 1926 
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